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6 
| Went | 9 ert as ; 
| mate, till 1772, 1 bet | 


de (from Briſtol). 4 are con to the 
„ 1 to New. Calabar,. 5 to Bonny, 1 


* 


windward and gold coaſt—a part of a voyage to ch 


* 


coaſt, where he was captured ano 
| windward: coaſt, drove from thence. 5 
a man of war—went to Angola, where, having pur- 
chaſed half her cargo, returned and completed it 
upon the windward PPP 
In his: firſt: and; ſecond voyages as maſter, to. 
. he reſided on hore on Meli 
. the firſt, and in the a econd voyage 
I The government is il at Melimba, 
1 20 ago, and at different other places he 

e governed by, diſtin 


Lb | windwar 


| 1 


= 5 


5 15 


Arriek. 3j 


Thee officers have the PE of end Donde 


Part II. they. puniſh fometimes by mutilation, but- com- 
9 monly adjudge the convict to be fold. (P. 6.) 


When ſentence is paſſed, the perſon in whoſe fa- 
vour it is given is generally obliged to put it in exe- 


cution; and when he cannot, he has often no other 


redreſs. | In ſome caſes the convict 1 18 fined—the fine 
„ going to the judge. 


Vaſſals flying from one diſtrict, to put theraſplves 
under the protection of a maſſer in another, often 


occaſion petty wars private feuds between particu- 
lar families, continued from father to ſon, are ano-— 


ther ſource of war. Many other cauſes provoke war 
between the principal men of the country, e the 


— has not power always to controul. 


The number of freemen in the country is propbr⸗ 


condlly ſmall—many find it unſafe to be free and 


for protection, become volu tary vaſlals, or ſlaves, to 
a great man. 
There are a certain deſcription 5 ſlaves, who, by 


ho laws of the country, cannot be ſent out of it; 


P. 6. 


to deat 


but may be transferred from one maſter to e | 
Within the country. 


4 


{ 


The crimes cognizable Pg hs judges are wh, | 


Blood drawn in any quarrel —abuſe of men in power, : 


by curſing in a mode peculiarly offenſive in that 


country—adultery—poiſoning and witchcraſt; inthe 
latter caſe, after a ſummary examination - the ac- 


cuſed ſometimes farther tried by ordeal, taking pills 


ag 


. 


and a drink, adminiſtered by the Faricke doctor— _ i 


The doctor, i it is ſuppoſed, according as he is paid, ſo 
compoſing thoſe pills, as to have a favourable or 


ne" Fe effect if the accuſed is found guilty, | 
the 3 1 ſtrate pronounces ſentence — to be ſold, or put 

if the convict is of the lower or middling 
rank; and a heavy fine upon ſuch as they cannot 


5 compel to undergo the trial perſonally, but who do it 


_ . and who are too powerful to be roduced 
58 1 Pens, Thar Hogan, in 4 
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* 
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AFRICA.) e Faazen. ot - 

great meaſure, he has ſometimes attended. one of 1790. 

. theſe trials for 12 hours. _ Part II. 

The families of the perſons ſold 33 the lines — 
of the accuſer. The fines are paid, either in ſlaves, a P. 7. 
common medium of payment in purchaſes of large 
value, or in goods, or in the proper ane of the 
country (which is a graſs cloth).f 
Has underſtood, that debts of long ſtanding have, P. 8. 
by order of the magiſtrate, been adjudged to be 2 = 
ſeven fold, agreeable to cuſtom. _ 
WV Debtors unable to pay are liable firſt to ho their 
llaves ſeized—then their children—their women next 
—and laſtly themſelves, if the debt ſtill remains un- 
ſatisfied. _ 
Cannot ſpeak to his own n knowledge of any Lana 
ſacrifices in this part of Africa. | 

| The national productions of Angola are, cada, 

/ dla plantanes, bananas, a few yams, a few 
ſweet potatoes, pumpkins, water melons, Indian 
corn, tobacco, and, though he never ſaw any, there 

_ muſt be ſome cotton, as they make a ſort of cloths 
like what are made in the Portugueſe iſlands, but of 
vo value in trade having been long abſent from that 
country, cannot particularize any other articles. 
A little tobacco is produced on the banks of the 
7 river Ambris (after being fertilized by the inundation 
in the rainy ſeaſons) with very little labour. 
Has heard of partial famines in that country, and 
— felt the effects of them ſometimes—1n not being able 
to purchaſe ſufficient country proviſions for the ſlaves 
—theſe may be occafioned by a failure in the rainy P. 9. 1 
ſeaſons, but oftener by the indolence of the natives; 3 
and, perhaps, by the impoſſibility of preventing their 
_ -crops from being ſtolen. The People are profelied : 
: thieves, Eos | 
Every article of cultivation in that country has been 
; by the women. 
Europeans, trading on che coast of Angola for 
flaves, have factories on ſhore at Melimba, Cabenda, 
. 2 Hs aaa os the people from the interior 


3 — 


ON pert ee 
N LOSS „ 7 PSY," \ - 


they are ſuppoſed to be Canibals, and, when „ 
queſtion has been put to them, if they eat one ano- 
ther in their country, they owned it, ſaying it was the 
ſpweeteſt fleſh they knew Of the the een few 


Cs . 10. 
5 8 


2s 9 i 5 ; 
Ante, . 'F pars, 
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and are a long time in coming down to the coaſt; 


are brought for ſale. 


As to the Congoes and: Maju zumbas, be generally | \ 
eto that the black re bought them in the 
country; and ſometimes they were brought down for 


fale by the original proprietors. The number from 


thoſe two countries are nearly equal, with this dif- 
ference, that when a war ſubſiſts in either country, 


there are ſeldom any ſlaves brought from the country 


*at war. Either from the attention of the natives be- 


ing by that means diverted from every other object, 


or that the merchants find it dangerous to travel 


through the country at the time, war is carried on by 


ambuſh and ſurpriſe, pars than by 1 8 2897 8 PRA ; 


in the open field. 


The captives thus inde; are fold, and he FRE bed 
their friends come and redeem ſuch as he had bought 
etks after. Numbers of ſlaves are obtained 
in this way, though but few ſold to him; and the 
proportion of ſuch ſold to Europeans, ſmall upon the 


ſore. 


whole, compared to what there _ be, . ſome 
other parts of the coaſt. 


Thinks the greater part ſold at at Angola were born. 
| ſlaves, becauſe they appear generally cheerful and 
contented, and ſeldom Os he as reſentment againſt 


[4 dae 
145 1 


2190. parts er down 8 a journey of one, two, . 

" Parr: IL ometimes three months—thoſe they barter for goods, 
— E imes return with ne ſlaves in a n we 
Es fix weeks. „ 

Thoſe Weber Sor "Fa to thoſe batteries are . 

monly of three nations the Majumbas, ſup poſed to 
come from a tract of land ſituated from the equi- 

noxial line, to the latitude of 3 or 4 degrees ſoutü 
the Congoes, from the kingdom of Congo,  ſup- 
poſed to extend from 51 to 7 degrees ſouth the 

Madungoes, from the interior part of the country, 


1 
4 
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p thoſe whit ſold: "REY Some: Congh princes. fold king: 1 2 * 50 
ſome of their own ſlaves - and one of them in parti Pare: * 


cular ſold him one of his wives (p. 10.) - People of 
Angola have as many wives as they can afford. 
There may be a greater proportion of convicts among 


the ſlaves ſold there than can poſſibly be known, N 3 


they all ſay they were honeſt, and knew not for what 
they were fold. Does not know of any ſlaves ob- 
tained by Europeans, by force or fraud. He has 
been applied to by ſome principal men of the coun- 12355 
1 try to aſſiſt in ſeizing as a ſlave, a perſon who, thex 
ſaid, was condemned for crimes, and had armed 
| himſelf i in defence - but he had always refuſed. Be- 
lieves (though he has not known any) that caſes have 
happened among the natives of kidnapping each other 
Etthe offender, in ſuch caſe, if diſcovered, would be 
ſeverely puniſhed, as well by the friends of the perſon 
4 ſtolen, as by the ſovereign of the country, (p. 9.) 
The black traders come to the forts attended by ſome 
of the people on the coaſt as brokers. They examine 
minutely the goods that are offered them, and if fatis- | 
fied with the quantity and quality, the bargain is 
completed. In cafes where the aſſortment of goods 
has not pleaſed them; or where the ſlayes have been 
-) refuſed bythe Europeans—has known them fell a fem P. 13. 
— "= the people on the coaſt, at very low prices, and 
carry the reſt back —has ſeen them ſometimes beat and 
threaten the refuſe ſlaves, who appeared always anxious 
to be ſold with the reſt. Thoſe of them who were 
young did not ſeem to be under the ſame apprehen- 
ons as the old; from whence he concluded the latter 
to be criminals, under fear of ſome ſort of puniſhment. 
Ships uſually give long notice on the coaſt of their 
intention to ſail—the notice given, is looſing the fore 
tops fail at ſun rifing, and firing a gun.—Suppoles: _ 
this notice is underſtood even by the ſlaves on board, 
as well as by the natives the ſſaves appear gene- 
rally impatient to leave the coaſt.— The hour of ſail- 
ing, ee in e Gay or: 5 8 as 7 the wind Fs” 
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B. 16. 
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bad one — it prevails at Angola, the windward coaſt, 
and believes at other places but ſeldom at Bonny. 
People will pawn their ſlaves, children, or other rela- 


perhaps, in a fit of paſſion, order ſome of their friends 


do be ſold - thoſe who are obliged to put this order in 
g. execution, will ſometimes deliver the perſon as a 
pawn, taking his value in return—putting it thus 


in the power of the maſter to redeem the pawn. 


Captains of ſhips are ſometimes detained 2 or 3 days 


after they are ready to fail, waiting for the redemp- 


tion of the pawns left with them which, when the 
friends are unable to do, they will borrow flaves for 
that purpoſe from another veſſel that is to remain a 
longer time upon the coaſt, and pawn them an&w— 
has known epidemical diſtempers conveyed by this 
means from ſhip to ſhip, to the deſtruction of many 


ſlaves. Pawns are always conſidered as flaves until 


redeemed, and when their friends refuſe or are unable 
to redeem them, they are carried off and ſold - has 

ſometimes been deſired by pawns to carry them 
away, rather than they ſhould be ſhifted from ſhip to 

Lo oor og: Fr I 


_ Uſed to be dayly on ſhore for 2 or 3 months ata 


time, in each of his 5 voyages to Bonny, has ac- 


quired a general knowledge of the government of 


the country —has heard there are 17 towns dependent 
on Bonny, ſome of which he knows there are at 


Bonny a certain number of people who are ſuppoſed 


to have an equal right to be at the head of the go- 


and a number 


vernment.— As it derives its conſequence from com- 


merce, maſters of ſhips have upon the death of a 
1 king, a great influence in appointing his ſucceſſor. „ 


There are 9 eee men, who with the king 


principal people of the towns make 


laws for the time - but at preſent the king, influ- 


enced by the prieſts, directs every thing. The greater 


1 


4 


Thinks there is a trade in ſlaves carried on be. 
tween Angola and the eaſtern parts of Africaa. 
Conſiders the practice of taking Pawns as a very 


tions, to procure goods. ſome of the great men, will, 


A 


} 


T 
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. 2 the Ry of the town depends upon the exertions of Part II. 


0 


the whole many of the ſlaves ſcarce know them 
ſelves ſuch, until by committing ſome offences they _ 


ſubject themſelves to puniſhment—or to be ſold. 
A certain number of the inhabitants are univer- 


ally acknowledged to be free—there are alſo a num- 
ber of ſlaves, who themſelves poſſeſs 40, 50, or. 


more ſlaves, and are allowed by their maſters to 
carry on trade as freemen. Slaves purchaſed from 
the interior part of the country may be ſold at the 
will of their maſter—but thoſe born in the town can- 


” not be ſold out of it, but unleſs found guilty of cer-: 
_ tain crimes. It is generally ſuppoſed the maſter, 
from his. own intereſt, will not - falſely accuſe his f 


Hr Lanai with crimes, are W befarep, 18. | 


a tribunal of freemen, parliament men, and prieſts; 
if convicted, he undergoes punilhment, which is ge- 


nerally arbitrary; cannot ſpeak particularly to the 
crimes thus tried; ſome of them are, poiſoning, 
formerly much practiſed at Bonny, but rarely now ; 
a freeman convicted of this was to be put to death, 


and buried under ground—a ſlave thrown alive to 


the ſharks —adultery and witchcraft are allo. tried 


before this tribunal —knaws not if theft is — believes 
it is puniſhed, in a freeman, by fine—in a ſlave, at 


the will of his maſter, For ſome crimes the convict 
is adjudged to be ſold ; but not out of the on: | 
except in particular ca e x 
Slaves at Bonny generally 0 by pen chat 
live i in the Up Country. If there are wars, they go 
in their war canoes to the places in the Up Country 


where the fairs are held. The old or unſaleable 


are ſent back by the Bonny canoes, <0 wen with the 
goods received for ſuch as had been ſold. 9 85 

Has known no inſtances of white traders poſſeſs- | 
ing themſelves of Slaves by fraud or force; detection 
in ſuch an attempt would be attended perhaps with 


eee if not with a heavy line — che black 


3 a £ | ; 3 traders 
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P. 21. 


traders' houſes at night—if any then taken on 


* 


board are found faulty, 8 are returned early next 


. e 1 | 


1790. derb EO ſometimes arreſt. men EE Aab real or pre- 
Fart I. tended, and obtain a 3 n 9 to. ſell 
| A. ſuch perſons for ſlaves. _ 
At Bonny there are generally two prices, current „ 
- flaves—the ſhips preparing to fail paying higher than 
_ _ thoſe newly arrived. The price is ſettled by the king, 
the factors, and a captain — When the rap breaks, 
or opens trade with the ſhip, the aſſortment of. the 
cargo is ſufficiently known te all the traders—the 
captain uſuall goes on ſhore to view the ſlaves in the 


morning. The trader comes on board when he thinks 


| > 0A for payment—and-then, not before, ac ou 


nis people examine the goods very minutely. 
Never knew an inſtance of ſhips leaving he; river 


- Bonny, without giving previous mee gs not 


_ neceffary there. 
- There are many. circumſtances by- which all the: 


people in Bonny are ſufficiently nde of the 98980 
being ready to depart. 


The mode of carrying on trade a at * 5 


not differ eſſentially from that at Bonny. 


P. 22. 


The government there is ſimilar to chat of — 55 
the town has been for ſeveral years paſt governed, 


by a man whoſe condition is Mat of a ſlave —his name 


countries of Bonny and Calabar, which might be- 

ion there is a little ivory 
and a ſew cotton cloths brought thither from other 
plwkzuaces; but theſe are too dear, or of too coarſe a qua - 
| le dhe TE at both oY me gen tm keep a 


Amachree—he was obliged to ſupport his maſter for 
over him, and he often flogged him when diſpleaſed. 


There is generally a weekly fair at Calabar for 
fa ves they can ſell their canoe boys, which the people 


as as they are deemed uſeful to the country in general. 
- Believes there are no natural productions i in the 


come ſubjects of ex 


certain 
BE 


EE 


| ſeveral years, though his o- wealth gave him power 


of Bonny are not permitted to do, even though they 
may have been brought from the interior country, 


* 


7 teeth, 2 or 3 bor 8 8 1790. 


** 25 cries | they make their ſcarcity a pretence for Part II. 5 
non payment—the cloths come from Benin, the Braſs- 


Ig; OPT” | 


u country, &c.— little palm oil is alſo ſometimes 
bought at Calabar and Bonny but ſeldom more chan 7 i 
1 1 for the Slaves proviſions. LS, 

Te Has b bee ED on the Wie coaft—not in every 3 3. 


1 
| The MET in general produces rice, Guinea 5 
corn, caſſada, plantains, bananas, limes, pine apples, 
ok es, and ſuch other fruits as are to be found in 
eſt Indies has bought ivory at moſt parts of 
he coaſt he frequented, and camwood at one place. 
Ships accuſtomed to flave there ſend their boats 
long. ſhore and up rivers; ; they alſo eſtabliſh facto- 
| ries on ſhore. 7 | 
/ +, Knows moſt part of the coaſt of A. from Saber. 2 4. 
de Verd to Cape Negro. The ſoundings are for 
moſt part very regular, and the ground 1 for 
anchorage. Reſpecting harbours, ſays there are 
ſeveral places where he conceives ſhips may lye wth _ Y 
ſafety, viz. Gambia and Sierra Leon, and, perhaps, — 
ſome other rivers on the windward coaſt. There are | 1 
others at Bonny and Calabar, and believes at Old Ca- 
( labar. The current of the Congo is ſo rapid that 
F _ ſhips cannot at all times get in. At Mount Negro, 
lat. 10 deg. ſouth, there is a very deep bay, open, he - 
thinks, from fath welt to north. weſt, The anchor- F 
age good a good rivulet of freſh water the coun- 0 
try, as far as the eye can reach, an arid ſand, deſti- 
tute of all vegetation. There i is ſome riſque from 
the bars and ſhoals at the entrance of Rivers—bur 
believes that experienced perſons may at all times, 
when the wind permits, 8⁰ into the river Gambia 
and Sierra Leon. s 
On the windward coaft, Pets e the ſhoals of St. 
Anne and Cape Palmar, and from thence down to 
the Gold Coaſt, knows no place where, in the rainy 
ſeaſon, ſhips boats can land with ſafety. The aſſiſt- 


ance Nie canges is at that time neceliary, which are 


| 10. 1 3 „  Paizan, 5 


1790. at 7 5 overſet 24 all OE REA is 
Part 11. much the ſame at Bonny in the bad ſeaſon; with this 
Li difference, that the Tornado blows from the ſhore on 
the windward coaſt, but towards the ſhore at Bonny; 
there are ſome places ſheltered by rocks, where a 
landing may be effected, and boats, acquainted with 
the bars, can go into the rivers, but no veſſels that 
draw much water. The currents are fo ſtrong and 
the ſea ſo rough, that no ſeamen are equal to the la- 
bour of rowing to and from ſhore. The fea beats 
more violently on the ſhores than he ever ſaw in any 
other part of the world, at che full and change of 
my the moon. 
P. 25. lt is ſeldom that a "filficiency of oor can be 
"got any where on the coaſt, either for the middle 
. aſſage or while the ſhip is trading; believes moſt 
Englith ſhips buy what country proviſions they can 
gets though generally furniſhed from England with a 
afficiency for the whole voyage; that intended for 
the negroes conſiſting of beans, rice, ſome ſock fiſh, 
flour, N and bee. 
Thhe flaves while in the hands of che black 68 
for ſale, are fed on corn or Plantains failing theſe, on | 
the root of the caflada. „ 
The ſlaves who are natives of the ſea coaſt, 4 a ( 
eee at leaving it and their relations, but che = 
. number of thoſe is very inconfiderable. 15 
| P. 26. With reſpect to the arrangement on board ce the 
== accommodation of the flaves, and their treatment 
= _ © while lying on the coaſt and on the middle paſſag 1 
| : Says, on the coaſt of Angola, they are'fo lon - Fog 
i pPurchaſing the cargo, that the ſhip is fit for ſea ſeve- 
Ana days before the purchaſe is completed. The 
—_ : * between decks is uſually divided into 3 apart- 
| | 1 ments — the ſexes are ſeparated, and the boys have a 
room by themſelves. The Angola ſlaves being very 
peaceable, are ſeldom confined in irons — and they 
are allowed to keep below or upon deck, as they | 
i is deſirable to have them all day upon 
de ck, and e in N exerciſe — * 
„„ a 


CY 


2 


( 


| 


; — 


Pa in the 9 diſturb heed in PE „ a if per⸗ 


mitted to talk then, it adds confiderably to the heat be- 
low. Particular attention is paid to keeping the ſhips « 


clean between decks, and ſome think, (though he is 


80 ſoon as the 1 are brought up, a canvas hoſe, 


or pipe, is fixed to the head pumps, and conveys the 


water down between decks, which are ſcrubbed uſu- 
ally with bricks and ſand, then waſhed clean, and 


ſwabbed as dry as poſſible. Pans with ſtron fires, 
are placed in different parts, which generally dry be- 


tween decks perfectly in an hour but the fires are 


: generally kept an hour or two longer—if the weather 
and time of day permit tobacco, brimſtone, &c. are 


frequently burnt below to ſweeten the rooms. Every 


ſhip has gratings, and moſt have air ports, others have 
different contrivances to admit air. 


In rainy weather, though not cold, it is thought 


115 11 7 
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not of the number) that frequent 1 the floors is 
pernicious, from the difficulty of thoroughly dryi ing 
them. 5 


P. 0. 


p. ST 


unſafe to admit them upon deck, when they deſire 


it. There are alſo cold fogs and dews which make 
it neceſſary ſometimes to keep them below; but they 


are commonly ſo ſenſible of cold, that no reſtraint is 
then neceſſary they ſeldom complain of heat while 


—this is alſo a common cuſtom among the ſlaves on 


the air is ſweet they complain often of cold be- 
tween decks — they will often ſleep expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun —a proof they can bear heat hetter 
than Europeans - — they are accumſtomed in Africa 
to have fire in their huts, at once to keep them 
warm, and drive away the Muskitoes — they lye 
cloſe together, the face of one to the back of another 


1 5 32. 


board — care is likewiſe taken to keep them clean in 


their perſons, by waſhing and furniſhing them with 


palm oil, when it is to be had. Particular care is 
taken as to their proviſions, conforming them as 
near as may be to what they had been uſed to in 
Africa. Plantains, bananas, &c., will not keep at 
ſea; but in every voyage he has made to Angola, or 
to 9 eu other country, he had always : as much provi- 
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1590! 6050 2s they could eat, Fe fotkithe wine and ſpiri-' 
" Part II. tuous liquors for the uſe of the negroes and ſhip's: 


and he had 4 5 leave, to give them any thing in the 
hip. As good a ſtock of treſh provifions were laid in 
on the coaſt as could conveniently be kept on board. 


are generally 10 in a meſs—when done eating, the 


F 


Arik. 5 Pte. 5 


company — when ailing, the ſurgeon's orders were, 


It is deſirable, and is their own wiſh, to make their 
meals upon deck; and, though their food is boiled 
to a conſiſtency to be eat without, a ſpood is given to 
each, which, however, they will ſeldom 1 a 


are allowed to drink as much uſually as they chuſe 
they have regularly 2 meals a day, and almoſt Ah 
ways a middle meal, of bread, and beef, pork, or 
ſtock-fiſh, &c. ; ometiies caluvatices; © of which 


they are in general fond. This middle meal not be- 


P. 28. 


as an indulgence. 
company are generally appointed to attend the fes 


and wreſtling—they are nevertheleſs apt to quarref; 
and it is the character of an N ro be impla- 
cable. | 


ing cuſtomary in their own country, they conſider 
The moſt humane of the thip's \ ⁵ / 


and ſerve their proviſions. The chief officers have 
their reſpective ſtations to attend them. Their ge- 
neral cheerful diſpoſition is encouraged — they have 
frequent amuſements peculiar to their country lit - 
tle games with ſtones or ſhells, dancing, jumping, 


A ſum of money i is icred to the Wigeon that 
he may ſupply himſelf with the neceſſary medicines 


for the voyage: it is his duty, of which be is often 
reminded, to inquire every morning into the ſtare of 


health of the ſlaves. For the fick ſlaves ſome apart- 


ment is allotted where they are lealt likely to be mo- 


leſted. The maſter and officers are intereſted in the : 
health and ſafety of the ſlaves. Should: any die, the 
ſurgeon loſes. his head money, which is a fee of a 


| ſhilling for each flave ſold, paid out of the proceeds 


of the cargo; and the captain his commiſſion of ſo 
much per cent. upon the groſs or nett produce of the 


ds AUS, to e with Fir owner,” 
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| Should the ſlaves be brought to market in a fckly 1790. 
ns ene officers, 1ſt and 2d mates and ſurgeon, will Pare K 
loſe upon their privilege flaves, for which they are 
paid at the average rate of the cargo. The captain 
alſo had formerly privilege ſlaves and coaſt commiſ- P. 0 
ions; but the mode of paying him by a commiſſion 
on the proceeds of the cargo in the Weſt Indies is 
now moſt general, and deemed the moſt equitable, 8 
as wenn the owner's and maſter's interelty rect» i 75 
rocal. 
"The" Aninte of ths coaſt of Angola Sense 
conſidered healthy; but the change of the ſeaſons P. 31. 
have a ſimilar effect upon the conſtitution as in this 
country, and affects natives as well as ſtrangers 
frequently had ſevere illneſſes himſelf, but weber Fe 32. 
loſt any of his crew or ſlaves there. 
The weather to be met with from thence to the 
Weſt Indies depends upon the ſeaſon at leaving the 
coaſt, but in general the pen from Angola ars 
ſafe and ſure. 
In the ſhips which he has ſailed in from Angola 
the mortality has been very eg either SY 
the ſlaves or the crew. | 
Made two voyages as ſecond: an chief mate from 
Angola; one in the Amelia of Briſtol, the other in P. 33. 
the Polly, both commanded by Capt. Thomas Dun- 
can, In the Polly (cannot ſpeak to her tonnage) 
they purchaſed nearly 500 ſlaves; the mortality be- 
lieves was very ſmall ; average price very b 
voyage concluded in 1772. 
Commanded the ſhip Catherine in 1772 made 2 
voyages from Angola to South Carolina; ber tonnage 
about 140 by regiſter; purchaſed upwards of 80 
ſlaves ; loſt about 8 on the coaſt; on the middle paſ- 
ſage, as far as he recollects, the Joſs very moderate; 
Joſt one ſeaman on the middle bade and Aa oy at 
Charleſtown. 
| In ſecond voyage purchaſed upwards. of 300 
ſlaves; was not permitted to fel] them in Carolina; 


: obliged to return to the e Indies; ſhip in a diſ- 
- . 3 : | 7 . tren, 
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EY 1790. refed; condition, nearly d at ſea; loſt, if 
- Pair II. he recollects right, 2 or 3 ſlaves upon the coaſt K 
wmortality at ſea very trifling till the ſhip. became 
leaky; cannot ſpeak to the exact number who died; 
Iloſt g or 4 ſeamen on the coaſt and middle — 5 
P. 34. Ships bound for Bonny and Calabar carry . 
mii Frans England beans, ſometimes. rice, ag 
bread, and beef, but never in ſo large quantities as 
to Angola, as the ſlaves have commonly one or more 
meals a day of yams ; except in this reſpect they 
are meſſed exactly as on the trade from Angola 
generally eat the beans and rice with reluctance, 
always n v0, the uſual food of their 
25 country. * 5 
Being more vicious than the Sami flaves,. they | 
|< You kept under ſtricter confinement ; ſhew alſo more 
reluctance at leaving the coaſt; of opinion that 
white men intend to eat them; ſuppoſed to ariſe \ ” 
from their being themſelves canibals. 
Many of them appear half ſtarved when brought 
down for ſale; likewiſe complain of want of provi- 
ſions and other hard treatment in their own country; 
but as officers are not permitted to go up the rivers, 
1 little can be known of the inland country. ; 
P. 35. Ships trading at Bonny generally take in thats water 
| = there; they can water at 3 or 4 different places be- (SF) 
fides—at Calabar ther are 2 en places, both 1 
e 7 | 
Some veſſels on” at 8. T homes? E for refreſhments; gi 
he never did. 
Does not alles che mortality on board = 
Alexander, which he commanded in a voyage from 
Calabar in 1776, but it was very moderate. 
The mortality next year on board the Valiant, 
commanded by him, was conſiderable — of about 
500 ſlaves, loſt above 100, occafioned by the meaſles. 
On board the Tartar, which he commanded in a 
voyage from the windward and gold coaſt, of from 
270 to 280 ſlaves, the loſs did not exceed 3; the 
crew 60, of which 2. an were ueisnets aa on t 4 
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_ Commanded the Emilia in a voyage in 1783, be- 


gun on the windward coaſt ; drove from thence by a 

_ ſhip of war; failed: to the river Ambris, pur- 

chaſed there 140 to 140 ſlaves; returned to the 

windward coaſt and completed his cargo; had nearly 
an equal quantity he thinks of Angola and Wind- 
ward-coaſt ſlaves; mortality on the paſſage very 
ſmall; reaſon Why he does ſpeak with certainty, 
came to town on private buſineſs, and not expecting 

to be called upon to ſpeak in this buſineſs, brought 
no papers with him; was on the coaſt on this bre 
? he thinks 8 or 9 months. 


Hie made 4 voyages in the lms ſhip from Bonny : 


in the firſt, of 490 ſlaves, loſt 50, fold the remain- 

der at Dominica; the mortality in part occaſioned 
by the ſhip getting aground on the bar in going out, 
which obliged the air ports to be ſhut; this was ac- 


Enowledged by the underwriters, who, upon appli- 


In the 2d voyage purchaſed 420 Akon loft © on 


f the coaſt and in the paſſage to Jamaica upwards of 30 
E the crew 40 to 44, of which he thinks loſt 4 on 
the coaſt and paſſage. 
Purchaſed in the 3d voyage ypwards of 400 ; loſt 
in the paſſage to Grenada about SO upwards | 
of 40; loft about: 4. 
In the 4th voyage purchaſed about 5703 ſent off 
1 go of theſe in a tender to St. Thomas's ; of theſe 
| has been informed 5 Went and one of the crew was 


loſt 


wala cont; and 1 Undid on Is windward coaſt, 1 1790. 


che remainder he Waere he carried in good health Part Il. 
to Jamaica; thinks the burthen of the Tartar was —y— 
140 to 160 tons; in this veſſel he was taken, and P. 36. 
loſt all his papers, of courſe has no documents to 
refer to reſpecting this or former voyages. 


cation, were willing to pay a part of the loſs, but P. 37. 
there being no precedent to go by, the owners dropt 
their claim; mortality of the crew on this voyage 
„ieee rale; ; they were ſeldom employed from 
the ſhip, and ſheltered there from my rains and dews _ 
: ”y an awning of mats. 


| 16 I. Asien „ Ai. 


179. loft by accident. He 3 15 remainder 455 his - 
Part II. purchaſe to St. Kitr's ;. loſt upwards of 20 on the 
Tu coaſt and in the paſſage ; loſt near 20 more while 

ing in Baſſeterre road by an epidemical diſorder 

which then prevailed over all che iflagd: of the | + 
crew (44 or 46 in number) 3 4. died, but cannat 1 
peak poſitivel7. 5 
v. 38. In his laſt voyage to Jamaica the mortality the : 
coaſt, middle paſſage, Kingſton harbour, and on 
ore, previous to ſale, exceeded 100; the hurri- 
cane came on before the day of ſale, and drove moſt 
of the ſhips on ſhore; the ſlaves ſuffered much du- 
Ting the bag weather ; there was. 2. ſcarcity. of water, 
and a total want of country proviſions ; the ſtock of 
yams brbught from Africa was expended; they were 

indlifferentiy fed, and very badly lodged on 1. 

the places appropriated for their ſhelter bein 5 

ſtroyed by the hurricane; had been apentia 4 for * 

:fale at two different times, but no purchaſers ap- 
peared; the diſorder which. they are uſually ſubject 
to in their own country, together with the fever that 

then raged in Kingſton, broke out amongſt them; 
mortality, after the pes arrival, he to 70, but can 
not ſpeak preciſely. 
With reſpe& to che additional extraordinary pre- N 
cautions taken with the flaves from Bonny, they (tbe 
Braſs-pan men excepted) are ſecured as the wind- 
ward and gold- coaſt ſlaves; the full-grown men are 
_ Chained two and two with leg-irons and handcuffs ; 
when their number is large, and, any of the ſailors 
ſick or abſent, or the captain on ſhore, it is neceſ- 
fary to confine them below; ſo ſoon as the ſhip was 
out of fight of land, he uſually took off their hand- 
cuffs, and ſoon after their leg- irons; never had the 
flaves, even from the gold and windward coaſt, in 
irons during the middle paſſage, Senft a few who ; 
were mutinous. 
On board the ſhips . dons was 5 85 
ways plenty of proviſions and water, but not always. 
the ſort they liked beſt. | 


N 


n . ons tel in the Weſt Indies aer err 1790. 
of proviſions, but neither the ſlaves nor ſhi ps crew Part 11. 
were put to ſhort allowance. al 

A s to the crews of Guinea ſhips, there was a greater P. 39. 

roportion of landmen before 2 laſt war than ſince 

95 knew any exact proportion obſerved ; but, 
ſince the laſt peace, there are many half ſeamen 
that are ſeldom received into any other trade than that 

to Guinea, In the Alexander, his crew of 39 was 

thus made up; 10 officers, 6 able ſeamen, about 15 

balf ſeamen the remaining 8 landmen. 

One voyage with the Race er he had 14 able 
ſeamen, both theſe in time of peace; aboard the 
Tartar, during the war, had 16 or 18 able ſeamen. 
It was his wiſh and orders, that the ſeamen ſhould 
be treated with tenderneſs; he paid every neceſſary 
attention to the health and ſafety of every individual 

aboard his ſhip. The ſurgeon was conſtantly pro- P. 40. 

Vvidled with a medicine cheſt, and had liberty to give 

the ſick wine, freſh proviſions, and every refreſhment 
on board their reſpective meſs-mates had orders 

likewiſe to give every neceſſary e and aſſiſ- 
mas 

Landmen leſs fit, when gtown up, to bear the 

(| change of climate than ſeamen and young lads; can- 

ñnot ſay preciſely whether young lads or ſeamen ſuffer 

moſt, as too many of the latter come diſeaſed on 
board the Guinea ſhips. 

With reſpect to wages, it has hoes the euſtom at P. 39. 
Briſtol, to pay from 1 to 3 mos. advance ſterling be: 
fore falling; in the W. Indies, the wages for half the 

time that bas e ſince ſailing from Briſtol, is 
paid in currency. 
No part of the crew can be diſcharged i in the Wet 
Indies, but by the authority of a chief magiſtrate, 
who muſt indemnity the maſter of the ſhip, who has 
| previouſly given bond of 1 500l. and the factor ano- 
ther for ſame ſum at the Secretary? s office, that none 
of the crew fhall be left to Maren the country. 
N and. > 1 Some 
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Some of the crew 7 IR apply to attornies at 


law to obtain their diſcharge ; and the Vice-Prefident 


of the Admiralty, on the requeſt, uſually iſſues an 


order to the Captain to comply; the men ſo diſ- 


uns; 
to diſcharge a man in the Weſt Indies; becauſe, in 
diſcharging one man, he always conceived that every 


P. 41. 


charged, are often a burthen to the country, con- 


tracting ſickneſs from idleneſs and intemperance; no 


ſeaman or landman can be forced to receive their 


diſcharge before the concluſion of the voyage. 
Thinks it is neither for the intereſt of the owners, 
nor the crew, that the Commander ſhould be allowed 


other man in the ſhip had a right to the ſame if he 


defired it; he underſtood this to be the cuſtom in 


merchant ſhips, and that failors generally avail them- 


ſelves of it; for which reaſon if any offender, ſea- 
man or landman, withed for his diſcharge, to re- 
main in the country, he firſt made him obtain the 

concurrence of the whole ſhip's company in writing, 


In his laſt voyage to Jamaica, the ſailors became 


very quarrelſome among themſelves, and I diſcharged 5 


from 12 to 14 healthy people, upon condition that 
in caſe they were not ſhipped on board other veſſels 


he would take them again, changing their e a 
cuſtom very common among ſailors. : 
Has not generally diſcharged any of his crew in 


other voyages, unleſs compelled by the authority of 


a magiſtrate, or an officer of the navy. 


Some ſeamen wha have made a.voyage with him 
have waited till he was ready to go on another, re- 
fuſing the offer of other employment in the interval, 


8 both able and ordinary IGUEn, have gone 3 


voyages, and a few 4. 


Mr. Alexander Falconbridge failed two voyages 
with him, ane to the windward coaſt and Angola, 
and another to Bonny, and part of a third to the 
windward coaft, when the ſhip was taken Mr. F. 
had always declared that he underſtood little of the 
language of the nee In ane of the voyages, in 


Which : 
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whic Mr.” w*e was ; with Ri mech the circum- 179 o. 
ſtance of a man being brought a- long fide the ſhip, Pare. 
and delivered on board, who he believes, did not . 
know that he was going to be ſold - but from not 


1 derſtanding the language of the country, cannot 


ey whether the man had been invited off to look at 
the ſhip or not. (Says he had no buſineſs to queſtion 


the right of that perſon who ſold him this man, as ; 
| that might have ſtopped further trade between them. 
The fact was known to a number of traders, and the 
man was put on board publicly in the forenoon ; ne- b. 43 
ver was applied to to deliver him up again.) 
In that voyage to Bonny, when Mr. F. was With 

| him, a few of the ſlaves there purchaſed, informed 
him, that they were taken forcibly or by ſurpriſe ; | 
(he means in the manner in which he has deſcribed 


„ tet Angola wars) many of them owned. they were 


( flaves in their own country, but the little knowledg 
he had of the language did not enable him to diftin- 
guiſh thoſe that were born flaves, or made ſuch; 
does not believe the practice of kidnapping by ſmall 
parties from 5 to 10, and bringing ſlaves to che black 
People s houſes, can exiſt at Bonny. 
Recolle&s, that while trading at the river Andie 
a ſignal was made one afternoon from the land, for 
him to come on ſhore with his boat, when a perſon 
was ſold and delivered to him, who, being a fiſh- 
erman, was accuſed of having aſked a greater price 
for his fiſh than he ought ; he was himſelf the. only 
perſon in the ſhip that underſtood a word of the lan- 
guage of the natives; they told him the man was g 
great rogue; the principal officers, and the King's 
people were preſent when the goods were paid for 
him; theſe officers, as their titles implied, he con- 
ſidered as the Miniſter of Finance and of the war de- 
partment; knows nothing at all of this man's guilt, 
| obſerved that he behaved very inſolently, and heard 
him accuſed of aſłking more for his fiſh than cuſtom- 
. not know of any other crime beſides ex- 
ESP 8 tortion 


\ „ 


* Mc. F. was with him—he was told by the natives, 


act alk the aber An 
LL; obli ged to tell if there was. 

Fr rom his own knowledge while. in, 95 Ye and J the 
report of his, officers. while ſick, he judged that twice 


Wd, them at any price, rather than carry ws back, 
at the hazard of a diſcovery. 


When arrived at the river 1 in 9 voyage, 


that his was the firſt, ſhip that had been ſlaving on 

that coaſt for ſeveral years—of which he acquainted 
his, officers; _ | His ſhip was ſeveral weeks upon 
the coaſt at that time, before any ſlaves were offered 
for ſale . cannot ſay the exact time he purchaſed at 
different times a few ſlaves from the towns on the ſea 
coaſt the ſlaves, when no ſhips lye there, are ſent 
to St. Paul de Loando or Cabenda Every time he 


there before him, 1 it was ſome time before the ſlaves, 
from the interior part of the ceuntry. were brought 

down does not recolle& any inſtance at this place, 
of a ſlave being reclaimed by the government of the 


known inſtances at Melimba—in ſuch caſes, he was: 
always offered and accepted a ſlave in exchange. 
Believes the Captains ſeldom or never enquire, 
concerning the right which thoſe perſons who offer 
negroes for ſale have to diſpoſe. of them believes 


trading man, to whem he put ſuch a queſtion. 
The ſlaves. in general have not a great averſion. to 
horſe - beans - thoſe purchaſed at Cabenda and Me- 
limba alwaysfeat beans when mixed with rice, with; 
much ſatisfaction The country about the Ambris 
produces a great deal of calavances.— The ſlaves he 
purchaſed there, were fonder of calavances, Indian 
corn and caſſada, than of any ot 


"Rai 169 | „„ Ons N 


as many ſlaves were returned to the country as he | 
bought for the reaſons. before given —that if they * 
had been kidnapped, a trader would probably haven 1 


has traded at the river Ambris, if there was no veſſel 


country, as having been improperly. ſold—but- has 


every Captain would be conſidered as a fool by anz 


aer . are not 


1 db 1of dns buy like them well enough 1 


| mixed with rice and ſtock fiſh, | 
When negroes have refuſed b * four Hans als \. 
ways uſed perſuaſton force is always ineffectual, . 


Never did hold hot coals to a negro, thicatening to 


T male him ſwallow them, i he: perſiſted in-refuting 
' te. ecat—and- are any to pres chat he _ ; 


done ſo. 


1790. 
Hart. Th, 


P. 46.) 


Being at one time ſiek in . the chief mate 


and ſurgeon once and again came to inform him, 


that there was a; man upon the main deck, that 


would. neither eat, drink, or ſpeak he deſired them 


to uſe every means in their. power to perſuade him 


to ſpeak, and aſſign reaſons: for his ſilence - deſired 
that ſome of the other ſlaves ſhould be employed to 


endeavour to make him ſpeak ; - when informed, 
that he; ſtill remained obſtinate, and not knowing 
whether it was ſulkinets or inſanity, he ordered the 
chief mate, or. ſurgeon, or both, to preſent him with 


a piece of fire in one hand, and a piece of yam in 


| che other, and to report what effect that had upon 


him he was told that the man took the yam and eat 


it, and threwithe fire overboard this man was after- 

wards:ſhewn to him, dreſt in a frock and trowſers, 
which had been given him by tbe ſailors, for waſli- 
ing aud mending their clothes and he ſold far 


upwards of 4ol. at Grenada. 
He has ſometimes threatened hn, kung chivy 


| were ſulky, and would not cat; their provifions, tel- 
ling them they ſhould! have no yams: if they did not 
eeat their beans has ſometimes found it neceſſary to 
puniſh, or cauſe to be puniſhed ſligůtly, ſome of the 


ſlaves: for different offences Mr. F. was frequently 


employed to do this with his on hands - Who never 
ſaid he thought what was ordered unreaſonable, or 
_ did it in a mannet that ſhewed he thought the pu- 
niſhment undeſerved—the reaſon for. ordering Mr. 
F. to do this, was, that he judged him a properer 
Aan than an other; e in general, he was 


attentive 


1 44 
$49 
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nite: to the flaves,— ys that bimlelf, Mr. . 
and the chief mate have often been provoked to pu- 
niſh flaves ſlightly without any great cauſe—their 
peeviſhneſs, perverſeneſs, and obſtinacy, counter- 
acting moſt of his endeavours to keep them comfort 


able, and relieve them in their ſea-fickneſs and other 


complaints —has with his own wann puniſhed failors 7 
for mal- treating negroes. © 

Recollects, that when pling in the river Ambris, 
very fick in his cabin, a number of women, by ne- 
gle& of locking the gun-port gratings,” got out and 
attempted to ſwim on ſhore. There were 3 among | 


the number from the King's town at Ambris. Be- 


lieves they were all taken up again, and brought on 
board. The ſhip was then about a mile from ſhore. 
One of the black traders, who had come on board on 


> pretended buſineſs, late at night, contrary to 
the cuſtom of the country, was ſuſ pected of having > 


| induced theſe women to leave the ſhip. 


In the river Bonny, and elſewhere, prcammions | 


are uſed to prevent ſlaves from going overboard ;— _ 
on the coaſt of Angola never knew any precautions d 


taken. Women and boys are never confined. gl 
It was his cuſtom, in the river Bonny, to ſend the 


f ailing flaves on ſhore, when there were but few; and 
if their diſorder required the aid of a ſurgeon, he 


always ſent the ſurgeon to viſit them; when reco- 


vered, they were brought on board; if they died, 


they were alſo brought along ſide, to be ſatisfied that ? 
they were not ſtolen away. The female which he 


|: ſuppoſes alluded to in the queſtion, after ſuffering 5 
much from ſea-fickneſs, and ſeeming to pine and 


waſte, was ſent on ſhore, and left in charge of one 


of her own countrywomen ; was informed ſhe hanged 


herſelf ;—all he knows is, that ſhe was brought along- - 


fide vie dead. * Was an Ebo flave from the 1 in- „ 


terior countr 7. FCN, 


; faves _ that ä to ens themſelves. | 


Never l 528 it was Fan with the 


hates. 
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Nt . any one n a right to diſpute the 1796. 

right of the great men of the country of Angola to Part II. 
ſell their friends, relations, or families. hg 

As he always paid the price of a ſlave for every P. 47. 

pawn he received, he muſt have underſtood that the 

perſon who delivered ſuch pawn, had a right to pawn 

or to ſel] him; and ſuch pawn not being redeemed, 

it was conſidered as a purchaſe ;—but is not ſuffi- Tin, 

ciently acquainted with the laws of the country, to 15 

anſwer preciſely to the queſtion, Whether no perſons 

are put on beard ſhips as pawns, but ſuch as are 

liable to be ſold by the cuſtom of the country. The 

laws being often made for the occafion, it 1s impoſ- 

fible to tell for what deſcription of crimes porions. 

may be ſold to the Europeans. 

On the windward coaſt, where he has mentioned. 
canoes being often overſet, and goods loſt, ſuch 
accidents happen more frequently-in going on ſhore 
than in coming off. The ſlaves in general are brought 
off in canoes, the people on ſhore aſſiſting to puſh 
them clear beyond the ſurf, when they are taken into 
the ſhips boats. . | 

Never knew an inſtance of flayes confined f in thoſe 
canoes. | 

He has ſometimes allotted: a part of the cabin for 
the fick ; at other times, part of the boys room. | 

It is often neceſſary on the middle paſſage, but P. 4 
never knew an inſtance of the gratings being covered 

and the air ports ſhut at the ſame time. 

Does not believe it a general practice for failors to 
deſert from Guinea ſhips to ſhips of war in the Weſt 
Indies; it happened twice to himſelf. 

It is common for ſailors to deſert from Grin 
ſhi 5 in the Weſt Indies, when ſeamen are ſcarce, 

a high price given for the run home; —has 

: bans them often declare, before they left England, 
that this was one of the reaſons for which they en- 
deavoured to have a . advance of” "wages nn 


ry 
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1 $--At preſent une! but 


mployed in "he fave tradi 
Pore. ſhall be ſoon. vp yea 3 3 OE 
— The fines 0 on N 2 Ard, to the 
s 40. relations of the perſons poiſoned. The doctor is 
4 paid by both parties, and ſhares in the fines, and the 
= ; King and chief officers have alſo part of them. 
= Reſpecting the treatment of ſlaves in that coun- 
1 hes lecn e at meals fe wann cheir maſ- 
15 5 | WT. 7: 
Never FRM an tance of a veſſel loft © on a the conſt | | 
of Africa; has heard of ſome, but few. [ 
le uſed to lay in, for a patlage from Angola, 
Bonny, or the windward coaſt, from 60 to 80 gallons 
of water per man, and had generally a fourth v6 his 
ſtock left at the end of his voyage. 
P. 51. Does not recollect any inſtance of Cupreiny being 
convicted of leaving ſailors in the Weſt Indies, and 
paying the penalty ;—never had any law: e him- ' 5 
ſelt with any of his people. 4 
Graſs cloth paſſes for money in Altea as brafh 
money. or ſmall change does with us ;—has ſeldom 
- ſeen a ſufficient quantity of it to purchaſe a ſlave. 
Much of ir is deſtroyed in wrapping up the dead — 
has allo ſeen it worn by the natives. 
N . Believes perſons ſuppoſed e to vireberalt, = 
are liabłe to be burnt, - \ 4 
Believes a number of the aged es are criminals, | 
or confidered as ſuch. A circumftance at the river | 
Ambris, related to him on his ſecond voyage with 
Capt. Duncombe, makes him think that a number of 
them are put to death. A Cabenda boy, 'whom he 
had with him as a linguiſt, informed him that a ſlave 
whom he had refuſed to purchaſe, was put to death 
in the following manner: The owner, (who was 
from the inland country) calling the traders and 
fiſhers together under a tree, accuſed him of diſho- 
neſty ; faid that he had run off thrice, and thereby 
coſt him more than he was worth, in the cuſtomary 
rewards for apprehending him; chat he gained no- 
thing 15 his labour; and that the white man having 
wee 155 
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| ſtances of moſt horrid cruelty. 


From what befel this ſlave, et he Sig not FS P. '5 > | 


to be very criminal, they have a right, it would ap- 


pear, to put their own ſlaves to death; and of courſe 


any uſeleſs criminal, or old flave, may be ſuppoſed 
liable to like treatment ; in which he is confirmed by 
another circumſtance. Having gone on ſhore in the 


evening, for the benefit of the air, accompanied by 
his linguiſt, he was led by him to a ſpot where ſome 


of the countrymen were going to kill a ſucking 
child. Upon being aſked the reaſon, they ſaid it 
was of no value : having requeſted, in that caſe, that 


it might be given to him, he was anſwered, that if 
he had any uſe for the child, it was worth money; 


he finally bought it for ajug of brandy, and ic hap- 
ro to belong to a young female whom Captain 


awſon had bought that very day. Capt. Lawſon 


thanked him, and carried it on board. On its being 


55 to the mother, ſhe fell on her NAT and | 


iſſed his feet. | 
The laſt time he was at Melimba, 1 were ſome 


Romiſn miſſionaries ſettled at Chelango, but it pro- 


duced no effect on the manners of the natives. 
Did not mean do ſay that the domeſtic ſlaves, or 


followers, were well fed; they might be ſo, if in- 


duſtrious; moſt parts of the country which he has 
ſeen being tolerably fertile but never ſaw any man 
working in the grounds, that being the women's pro- 
vince. Seldom any of them came to his factory, 
who were not hungry, and glad of the worſt provi- 
ſions he had to ſpare. No large tracts that might 


be ploughed or planted, but here and THEE! es fer- 5 


tile ſpots. 


Has been witneſs to a node Wy carrying on war 


6 : uſed him, he would ok 1 to death, to tes; N 


further expence, and as an example to his other Part II. 
ſlaves. This he inſtantly executed, win eireum⸗ gd 


. Melimba between the great men of the country, P. 55. 


8 no captives were made 1 in it. : | | 
e _ SE one” : In 
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In every voyage he has made, there was always. 


Part II. more than room enough for the ſlaves, except in 5 5 


9 firſt voyage to Bonny in the Emilia. 


The diſorders incident to ſeamen aboard Guinea 
ſhips, are ſcurvy and fevers. 

The ſeamen got at Briſtol for the Guinea trade, 
being inferior to thoſe of other ports, it is ſeldom 


| neceſſary to give more wages than in the W. India 
trade; s in general they have had 5s. per month 
' more. - 


Was a 3 of war in Niort of Poiftiers, France, | 


| for 8 months. 


Has been fince 10 FATE in 3 at 1 


Nantz, St. Maloes, Havre de Grace, 3 and = 
be 0 reſpe&ting ho Arms trade. 85 


Several French merchants, having all i — 


veſlels and officers employed, propoſed to him to fit 
out from this country, to purchaſe ſlaves, under 
French colours, and carry them to St. Domingo. 
Good ſlaves ſell in general, at St. Domingo, for 6ol. 


to ol. ſterl.— has ſeen the account ſales of flaves.— 


Such friends as he formerly knew on the coaft of 
Africa, and are now eſtabliſned at Nantz, St. Ma- 
loes, and Rochelle, have offered him employment 


for himſelf, and as many of his officers and Kriends | 


as he won recommend. 


Has been credibly informed, that. a African 
flave-trade has been conſiderably extended in France, 
ſince the idea of abolition was taken up in England; 
has been told in France, and in this country, that 


the merchants of Bourdeaux and others concerned 


in that trade, pay from 8 to 10 per cent. for money 
to carry it on. There were 360 ſail of veſſels, whoſe 
tonnage, on an average, was 252 ts. employed in the : 
African and Weſt-India trade from Bourdeaux ;— 


their geargoes in general are much richer than ours, 5 


. having more cotton, indigo, and coffee. 


„Think it more _ probable, if che __ trade f 
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were | aboliſhed bete, that the French would carry; it 2790. 


on more extenſively than now. 
"Believes, from the number of 8 laid up in 


of abolition, and encouragenients held out by the 
French, ſeveral perſons have been employed in ſhips 
ſold from hence, and fitted out from France, _ 


| Believes it unneceffary for the Portugueſe. to ex 


tend their trade, poſſeſſing great part already, and 
moſt of that exclufively. The. Danes, ſupported by 
Government, have (to his knowledge) tried to ex- 
tend their trade from the windward and gold coaſt ; 
believes they already have the means of carrying it 
on to more advantage than the Britiſh, if their oth- 
cers and men were equally. acquainted with it ;— 
thinks there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the Dutch will 
ever forego any commercial advantage which. wa 
can lay hold of. The people of Oſtend have ſhewn 
a diſpoſition. to carry on every kind of trade that 
Africa and the Eaſt Indies preſent to them. — The 
Daniſh W. Indies are in part ſupplied with flaves - 
by American veſſels, bought on the gold and wind- 
ward coaſt, and perhaps elſewhere.—The Spaniſſi 
Government have opened ſome of their ports for 


© African ſhips of all nations, and it is ſaid that the 


Philippines have attempted, or are trying to com- 
mence a trade to Africa, to ſupply S. America ;—has 
been told, that they wiſh to get their officers em- 
ployedin the Engliſh or other African ee to gain 
experience. 
Is certain, the Fend ln a 08 the: Britiſh 
of the trade on a conſiderable tract of the African 
coaſt, although he cannot prove it formally, from 
the diſguiſe neceſſary in conducting ſuch buſineſs, | 
Never made any calculation between the number 
of flaves he carried and the tonnage ; there is no 


geometrical proportion between the tonnage and the 
places allotted for the ſlaves to lie in, that depending 
upon the form and conſtruction: of the ſhip, few of 
them being . alike ; believes no ſuch _ 
2 „ 


* 


Fart II. 


FE, country, from the late regulating act, the idea P. 575 


P. 88. 
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35 ever 8 the head of a ſeaman, as apportioning 
Part II. the number of ſlaves to the tonnage. 
NT Has known (to the beſt of his recollection) two . 


wad 


| inſtances, in which nine-tenths of the ſlaves made = 


no complaint of fickneſs ; has known ſlaves recover- 
ed by the care of the doctor, and other officers, with- 
out medicine ;—every experienced ſurgeon knowing 


bow averſe the Africans are to taking medicine, does 


all he can to recover them, without gig Want 3 


them! is 0 OG 


Witneſs Examined. dis FRANCKLYX, i” 


Gilbert Franklyn, Eſq. a native of England, went 


to the W. Indies in 1766, where he principally re- 


_ fided in Antigua till the latter end of 1787. He 


"chiefly ſuperintended a number of negroes let by 
contract to government by himſelf, and the late Mr. 


Ant. Bacon, (his partner) in order. to attend the ſur- 


veyors marking out the lands to be ſold in the ceded 
iſlands, and the troops, & c. employed in the ſervice 
of the commiſſioners, which led him much among 


the iſlands, from Barbadoes to St. Kitt's incluſive. He 


lived from 1766 to the latter end of 1767, and from 


1768 to 1770, in Antigua; from1774 to 1776, and 


from 1779 to 1789, in Tobago. He was about r 
8 months, in 1788, in Jamaica. 


Was particularly attentive to the negroes belonging 


_ to himſelf and his partner, which were about 400. 


The firſt negroes he knew were in Antigua. The 
firſt of which he became owner, were bought by his 


agent, and by contract ought to have been either 


_ ſeaſoned, or uſed to the climate. A knowledge of 


the Engliſh language was alſo required, to enable 
them to take directions. This obliged them to give 


high prices for negroes no otherwiſe qualified, as 
. oo leaſoned negroes were ſeldom found on ſale, 


except 


| 


2 4 
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except from diſtreſs of maſters; in conſequence of 1 790 
which, when a few ſeaſoned negroes were obtained Part Il. 
for the moſt oy employments, the commiſſioners %—— 
and others in the ervice 1 new and active 
: 8 . \ | 
_ Theſe negroes were found, and, in 5 os = Jabs. p. 80. 
or deſertion, replaced at contractors riſk. The iſlands . 
1n which they were being 1n a very uncultivated ſtate, 
they were obliged to ſupply them with the ſame pro- 
viſions, as the troops, flour, peas, beef, and pork. 
The quantity was directed by the king” s officers. 
They had rum alſo given them when thought condu- 
cive to health. There was an agent appointed to 
take care of them; and the ſame ſurgeon who at- 
tended the troops, attended them at the expence of. 

the contractors. 
Except carrying the chain. to the woods, which. 

may be an unwholeſome taſk, he believes this work 
was neither heavy nor laborious. . The moſt of them 

were employed in attending the officers and ſoldiers, 
drawing this wood and water, and aſking to cook 
5 their proviſions. 
_- There was rather more eee among them than 
on ſettled plantations. They had ſores in their legs 
and feet, diſabling them for ſervice, and frequently 
incurable. They were particularly well clothed; 
and in order to ſave'their feet, ſhoes were provided, 
till it appeared evidently they would not wear chern 
Some of them, he fears, were ill uſed by the ſoldiers; 
and as he had occaſion to complain, and had the ſol- 
diers puniſhed : he knew of none neglected in illneſs. 
He does not aſcribe their mortality to this ill uſage, of p. 81. 

which not more than ten inſtances had come to his 
knowledge. l 
Hie bought largely in the ceded iſlands, panticu- . 
larly in Tobago, where, till lately, he had 2, 00 
acres. He purpoſed cultivating, and by the only _ 

practicable mode, the labour of the negroes. He 

believes there is no other mode by which land in the 
* Indies i is cultivated, to e nation it wr” bh 
„„ 
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1790. thoſe negroes he expected to receive from the conſt 


Parr II. of Africa: If he had underſtood the importation of 
Rn . was to be prohibited, he would not Have 
| t lands he could make no uſe of. Believes a 
Sent part. of the lands he purchaſed is ſtill unculti- 
vated. There is a great deal of land in Grenada un- 
cultivated — he is well convinced in St. Vincent, the 


Grenadines, and Dominica—there are not wn 


enow to cultivate # the land- but cannot lay 

F. 82. his own knowledge. Many of his friends bou 
„„ in Grenada under faith of H. Mͤ.'s . 
tion. He believes in Dominica and St. Vincent's, 
much the greateſt parts of the land ſold by the crown 


under commiſſion is not yet brought into cultivation; 


but he has never been in either of theſe iſlands ſince 

1776. He found the fettlement of lands in the ceded 

_ Hands difficult and expenſive—he laid out cs N = 
min Tobago. 

The negroes being much the moſt Fable part of 


a man's property, whoſe welfare are intimately con- 


te 5s 


nected with his own. intereſts, it can fcarcely be 


; Goubred that he will pay every attention to them. 


Every prudent proprietor endeavours to ſtudy ok 


| temper and diſpoſition of ſlaves; they are therefore 
treated with kindneſs and attention. There are ſome 
negroes that neither chaſtiſement will correct, nor 
good treatment reform; ſuch are ſometimes treated 


diſpoſed: negroes are ſeldom or never chaſtiſed. A 


. of good character; for if diflatisfied, they ſhew their 
kreſentment either by working unwillingly, or fre- 


— 


the caſe) the maſter ſuffers, both in reputation and 


negroes are well treated, well lodged, well clothed, 


1 


_— 


; ; 
© 1 
5 
4 | 


With ſeverity :” but for crimes which moſt civilized 
nations would puniſh capitally, the generality of well 


prudent maſter is cautious how he offends a negro 
Ep 83 quent deſertions. When negroes, therefore, are 
83“ treated with ſeverity (Which certainly is ſometimes 
fortune. In general, therefore, it may be ſaid, that 
and well fed; well attended in ſickneſs, and ſupplied 


BAY medicines, and even the incurable with every 
| - neceſ- 
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1 aceeſſaty . This che e of the owner requires, 179. 
even if not poſſeſſed of humanity. Neglect o ſuch Part H. 
negroes would diſpirit a gang, and particularly affect 
any relatioa and friends dhe mg Nane on the 5 
8 | 
„ the ces Wands, 3 Sire lands 1s . P. 3 3- 
they cultivate large tracts for their own benefit, and 
in {uch caſes neither require nor receive a large al- 1 
lowance of what is called pound proviſions. Tothoſe 85 
who will receive it, the proportion is from 6 to to 
|} quarts: of Indian corn, flour, and guinea corn, or a 
| very ample allowance of yams, potatoes, and edoes. 
In Grenada, meal of caſſada from 6 to 10 quarts, 
from 6 to 10 herrings, or from 2 to 3 pounds of ſak 
fiſh, and in ſome plantations, of beef or pork, are 
iven for a week's ſubſiſtence—A ſufficient allowance 
25 a hearty man—Plantanes alſo make a chief part of 2 
| their. proviſions, and (when received) they are ali. ® 
lowed of theſe from co to 70 per week — they are of P. 84. 
a leſs fize than the plantanes of Jamaica. The allot- 
ment of land is ſuch that an induftrious negro wilt be 
enabled not only to ſupply himſelf, but to diſpoſe of , 
ſuch a quantity of poultry, pork, and goats fleſh, as 
to enable him to clothe aſe his wives, and his 
children, very handſomely. 11 his maſter oppoſed 
4 bis difpoſition of that property, it would probably oc- 
cCaſion an infurrection on the plantation. Thinks he 
has known where proviſions have been ſcarce, that a 
maſter has objected to a negro's carrying his from the 
eſtate to ſell; but thoſe oh ken are very rare, and 
the gang has been ſhown the impropriety of it. The 
maſter does not, in ſuch caſes, take the proviſions 
from the negro, or oblige him to ſell it againſt his 
will; he only ferbids bis going off the plantation to 
5 diſpoſe of it in time of ſcarcity. If the negro wiſhes 
to ſell; the maſter buys from him as any indifferent 
perſon ; but the negro will ſeldom ſell to his maſter - 
as he would to a ſtranger. . 3-4ths of all the poultry _ 
or pork uſed by the planter, are ER from his 
dun or other people's . My 
; = 717 TW 
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could gain his bread if workin 


— 


W. Ixprs. „„ 


The crimes, for which W 8 of any degree 
Part II. of ſeverity is inflicted, are generally deſertion, break- 


ng open ftores, and ſealing rum, ſugar, or ſalt pro- 


viſions; breaking open negro houſes, or houſes of 
people in the town, robbing negro grounds, &c. 

The puniſhments then conſiſt from 20 to 40 laſhes 
on the poſteriors, ſeldom more. He ſpeaks in gene- 
ral. Exceptions to the rule prove the generality of 

£ 
be met with every where. 


There are cruel, ſevere, and inhuman people, to 


pital puniſhment of negroes, each colony has its 
own laws. He has himſelf ſcarcely known death 


awarded, except in the caſe of premeditated murder. 


Repeated burglaries have incurred no other puniſh- 


ment than a whipping leſs ſevere than a ſoldier ſuffers 


for ſmall offences. A ſingle laſh every morning for 


| fix weeks, reformed for a time, a negro of his own, 
who had broke open at leaſt fifty houſes. ' In two | 
years he returned to his practices, and died a natural 

death on the plantation. 


Hie does not ſuppoſe a labouring man in pe 


negro. 


Conceives the labour of a negro flight com- 
pared with any field labour in Europe. 


fire in their houſes. Rain injures them moſt. When 
rains are heavy in the ceded iſlands, which is fre- 


quently the caſe, they are ſent out of the field into 


their houſes. 


In the plantations their Ponihpient! is a flight whip | 
ping, or confinement in the ſtocks at noon, or after 
work : they uſually prefer the former. For ſlight of- 


fences, ſuch as not coming in time to their work, 
they are generally ſtruck over their clothes = 
As no man chuſes to buy a negro of notoriouſly 


bad character, the owners of ſuch uſually ſend them 
to foreign iſlands, or to N. America, at the riſk of re- 
The time 
of harveſt is in the Weſt Indies, as in all other coun- 


ceiving but a very ſmall price for them. 


tries 


13 
3 


With regard to the ca- 


no harder than a 


| They are 
leſs affected by the heat of the climate than Euro- 
peans; in general they like heat ſo as to ſleep with \ 


Faavext vn. 


tries rele time eo  predteſ labour ; but it is alfo that of 1790. 


conviviality and happineſs. Tl he negroes are gene- Part IT.” 
rally more healthy and ſatisfied at crop than at any — 


| other. time of the year. 


However a maſter may wiſh to diſ poſe of a ave; P. 87. 


it may not always be in his power; the ſlave being 


mortgaged or under jointure. Mortgages and mar- 

klage ſettlements covenant, he believes, in every well - 
drawn deed to keep up the precife No. of negroes ſo 
mortgaged or ſettled.” To keep up that number 
without importation, is certainly poſſible, for it has 
been done; but in general otherwiſe. The puniſh- 

ments already deſcribed are plantation puniſhments. 2 
It frequently happens in offences of a public na- 


: REY the perſons offended remit the negroes to the 


maſter for that puniſhment which he would otherwiſe 


receive from public juſtice. 


One negroe, at leaſt, he conceives rotmuilita for 5 
every cultivated acre in a ſugar eſtate, and the No. 


on cotton plantations muſt depend on the ſoil and ſea- 


{on ; in. favourable cafes one negro is ſufficient for 3 


acres — he ſuppoſes the gang not to have a great No. 


af old people or children, ; for otherwiſe 1 more would 


be required. 


He cannot 1 his experience conclude that a 


1 2 700 « of negroes for the cultivation of the 


| Iſlands could be | 8G, without Bis ER of Afri- | 


CANS. / KW 


As 7a many 1 why che practice af keeping. up P: 38. 


the ſtock of negroes is not general, while ſome few 


_ plantations have maintained theirs, he ſtates the un- 


haealthineſs of ſome ſituations; the diſpoſition | of 
2 to females; the diſeaſes the ſex is particularly 
ſubject to; for the length of time a breeding woman 


8 ſuckles a child, ſhe has ſeldom two children till an 


interval of two years ; the promiſcuous amours at} 


many; and a cuſtom with the gang women who are 
. dJiffolute, and think themſelyes handſome, of procur- 
. ing abortion. 


. 


ene Fo" . 5 Where 
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Where the females exceed chit "akin , it ſeldom 
FEE I. eee. on a plantation that the negroes do not in- 
* creaſe; he gives, in proof, a companion of two eſtates 

- ſettled in Antigua, about the ſame time, one b ere 
Carliſle, the other by Mr. Mackennin : the , 
- purchaſed chiefly, new. negro gang women, the cu 
_ chiefly. young male negroes, with a view to imme- 
diate returns from their labour. The reſult was, that 
t the end of 50 years, when Mr. Mackennie died, 
| he is ſaid to have: purchaſed the gang twice over, and 
to have left it in ſuch a ſtate that a large ſum of 4F) 
money was then requiſite to purchaſe new negroes ; 
[whereas on the Carliſle eſtate (then Sir Ralph Payne's) 
there were very few negroes who had not been born 
upon it; and fuch was his ſurplus, that he was able 
to obtain large ſums of money by letting them out 
to work on other eſtates, He ſays, the reaſon why | 
Mr. Carlifte's example is not followed, is, that the ) | 
OY women. 1m ported are not on an average 
1-4th of the cargo. Inſtances of plantations that 
keep up their ſtock, he believes, are very few. © 
The diſorders of children, particularly that called 
the jaw-fall, which carries them off within nine days, 
| is another impediment to population; they die early 
P. 29. in great numbers, but not from want of care. He 
| found their deaths ſo frequent, and thought breed. 
1 ing ſo eſſential to the well- being of a plantation, that | 
= ___ . he built an hoſpital cloſe to his houſe, for more eaſy . 
| 7 inſpection; here he obſerved their cuſtoms of re- 
fuſing their own breaſt to the child, as not good, for 
i 8 three or four days, and getting a friend to ſuckle it; 
I waſhing the new-born infants in warm water with 
== rum in it; of leaving the children ro ſleep; in wet 
clothes, and frequentiy admitting cold air te them 
= in their hot rooms; theſe he overcame with ſome 
= difficulty, and from that time to his leaving Tobago, 
= had four or five children WM of which he did not 
8 Toſe one. | 
The labour of pregnant women is too light j n ge· 
neral, from the time they are 5 months gone; ö they 
; : — complain 


J 
\ BW 


W. In pis. r 


complain of a flight labour, and injure both them- 4990. 
ſelves and their infants by a ſedentary life. Thoſe Part I. 
who work hardeſt and longeſt, have uſually the 


ſtouteſt children and eaſieſt births; when pregnant 
women complain they are generally put into the ſe- 
cond gang. They are not out ſo early in the morning. 
They are employed in weeding, planting provifions, 
and ſuch light labour, As they encreaſe they are put 
to 3 peas, or collecting proviſions for the pot- 
gang. He never knew them treated with any want 
of tenderneſs, even by thoſe who thought a child 
born on an eſtate coſt as much, or more than a ne- 
negro. This opinion, he believes, is not entertained 
by many. It is now the pride of a manager to thew _ 
a number of young children in good order. 
A pot-gang conſiſts of negroes, unable, or unwil- 
ling, from idleneſs, to procure and dreſs provifions 
for themſelves; it is diſgraceful, except in fickneſs, 
to be fed in this gang, as having plenty is a mark of 
F 
On every plantation of any magnitude there is a 
fick-houſe or hoſpital, with proper attendance for the 
fick, of whom care is taken; in proof of this, he 
relates, that previous to the capture of Tobago, patt 
of the ſoldiers from an unhealthy fituation, became 
ſickly, and ulcerated in their legs. That, in conſe- 
quence, as freſh meat - proviſions were difficult to pro- 
cure, the gentlemen of the iſland ſubſcribed money 
to purchaſe and ſupply them, and that ſeveral took 
the ſoldiers into the negro hoſpitals, where they re- 


oo 


ceived the ſame care and attention as the negroes did, 


they found rhe benefit from it they expe&ted, © 
Midwives attend the lying-in women: medical 


advice and aſſiſtance is given other negroes when fick; P. 91. 


perſons of medical ſkill are annually retained to take 
care of the negroes, if they fail in their attendance 
ſeveral times in a week, or to attend when ſent for, 
Tnev are eneharged. EE eh oo a 
The negroes in general have very comfortable 


e e Managers 


} 


# 


P. 90. 
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15 1790. | | Manger kind behaviour to s negroes, ſo as to 
8 N. gain their affections, while he mal: es them do their 
| - bufineſs, is to him, and believes to moſt people, a 
higher recommendation than his {kill as a planter. 5 
One of the firſt things enquired into is his charac- 
ter in that reſpect; no perſon would employ a ma- 
nager of a cruel character, believing him to be ſuch; 
ſuch treatment is ſcarcely poflble to be e in 
| ſecrecy, + j- 
He does not 3 the poor of any country. live | 
happier than the negroes on the plantations in the 
f. W. Indies ;—in many caſes they have an evident ſu- 
PT periority, their labour is flight; good care is taken 
of them in fickneſs and in health, and they have no 
occaſion to fear the diſtreſſes of theig children from 
inability to labour, but then they certainly have not 
thoſe means of bettering their condition, which 
many Evgliſh poor of induſtry and genius may avail 


cannot be drawn. He thinks their lot in general tg 
be envied by the poor of 155 the. countries he boy | 
een. * - 
There are Govern eee leaſes which- con- 
tribute to the depopulation of negroes. Theſe are 
frequent in all countries between the tropics; the ne- 
groes bring ſome contagious diſorders from Africa; 
the yaws in particular which none know how to cure; 
it kills many, and makes others miſerable objects 
during life, yet they are ſtill nouriſhed and protected 
by their maſters. Ulcerated legs is another diforder 
in the new ſettled e the loſs by that es Hat 
has been very conſiderable. 5 
A child till 16 years old has } the allowange of a 

grown perſon ; after that age full allowance. 
A negro, properly ſpeaking, confidering the dif- 
tinction of maſter and ſlave, cannot be ſaid to 
have property. Opinion, however, and the conduct 
of maſters ſecures them whatever #they . poſſeſs 
in the W. Indies; in a manner more ſecure than per- 
mos in wk r part of che world. No maſter 
2 f . Adareg | 


themſelves: perhaps, therefore, a proper compariſon _ 


is. Faanerr vn. 


| dates violate. their perſenal property, without being 
expoſed to deteſtation and contempt. Even when 
the maſter. is ruined, and the negroes with his other «. 
effects, ſold to ſatisfy 'his creditors, their property 
(though very conſiderable) is inviolably perſerved to 
them; they carry their money and goods to the 
plantation of them who buys him. Their plantation · 
ground is not exchanged without making them a 
compenſation for the crop on it; when they die they 


diſtribute their effects ER their relations and 


friends without control. roes generally conceal 

their money, and do not = to be thought rich, 
He had himſelf a negro, who bought out the freedom 
of his wife from a lady at Monferrat, at the price of near 
80l. and in her name poſſeſſed two houſes at Tobago; 


he believes he was worth 6 or 7ool. he aſked for his 


freedom, and on his alledging that his property might 
be loſt to him in caſe of his wife's death, obtained it 
from the witneſs, who had before endeavoured to dif- 
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P. 4 


ſuade him from his requeſt. There is reaſon to believe 


he has fince loſt above 3 of what he was worth. Many 


of the negroes are poſſeſſed of a great deal of pro- 
perty. He cannot tell the amount, but almoſt all 


the ſmall current money of the iſlands is in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the negroes. A ſlave he had at Tobago P. 94. 


took with him thence to Grenada about 100l. ſter. 
He gave 20l, of it to a ſiſter at Grenada, to help to 
purchaſe her freedom, and ſent forty guineas to To- 
bago, to buy a negroe. He believes it is not com - 
mon for ſlaves to be themſelves maſters of ſlaves, 
few owners would allow it ; ; he knows Dai the in- 
ſtance he has named. 


When be firſt knew the? W. Indies, be ennie 


ſome negroes at 261. or 271. a head: In 1788 he 


paid 411. for the ſame negroes at Grenada, and has 
nce heard of a cargo of 402 ſold at Jamaica, on an 


average of 49l. per head (ſterling). He ſhould ima - 


gine the report of the abolition of the ſlave trade has 


increaſed the price; it had reached the W. Indies 
er phe: leſt it, bye ſew "0s alt '2 it, In Ja- 


e 5 males 


as. _ - Pn 


- —- trade, hd Other reports induſtriouſly circulared from 
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England, made them apprehend a general inſurrec- 
; tlon Among the negroes might be the conſequence. ; 


If Great Britam were to try to prohibit the flave 
trade, it would certainly be very difficult to prevent 


the Britin plantations from purchaſing them. If 


e however, could not procure new ſupplies, 
e labour of thoſe they have muſt be encreaſed, or 
the produce of their eftates leſſened ; but the encreaſe 


of labour would effect a decreaſe of the labourers : 


they would, therefore, run all riſks to ſupply them- 


ſelves, while eredit or fortune would enable them 3 
and it is probable they would be ſupplicd at a cheaper _ 
rate than at pr reſent, from nations which would 


then be untivalled on our leaving the trade. To ſup- 


port this conjecture he ſtates that Mr. Hartman, of 


| Santa Cruz told him larely that the Gold Coaſt cargo, 


in that ifland averaged only 40. 
If the hegrs trade was fo effet 


cans, the conſequence to the W. Indies would be a 
very rapid deeline of produce, its extent he cannot 


Sache wre believes an annual ſupply of Africans 


into be abſoultely neceffary to preſerve the colonies even 


- their preſent ſtate, without culrivating a fingle newacre, 


He does not know how a proprietor is to ſupply his 
male negroes with wives, if no Africans are % be | 
brought. 8 
Ne conceives it not improbable; that the ne rock To 
now in the W. Indies, weuld be very unhappy i it they 
underſtood that no more new negroes were to be 


brought among them. Thoſe under his care, on the 
arrivalofacargo; always ſolicited more help; the young 


men particularly defire to have wives bought for them. 


An abolition of the trade on the part of Great Britain 
would only operate partially, and not prevent other 


nations from carry ing it on. I he public proclamations 


and TE of France * — to their ſub- 


e 


CXLYN, 


- + oo knien He found the alarm great. Tub icke Or eman: 
Part II. <ipation; and the abolition of fayery and the flave 


ually aboliſhed that : 
the Britiſh planters could procure no ſopply of Afri 


jects, ſufficiently prove their deſire to extend their 1996, 
| flave trade; it follows alſo. from their opening ports in Part II. 
the W. Indies and S. America, to flaves imported inn 


foreign veſſels, and particularly from the contracts of - 
the French with Britiſh merchants, to ſupply. their 


dip with negroes, onthe caaſt of Africa. P. 128. 


he proportion of old, infant, and able negroes 
in a ſtock, varies with circumſtances. On an old 
ge ſtate, where the breeding women are as many as he 


thinks they ought to be, the able negroes wilt be 


fewer than on a new eſtate, for which the owner 
would only purchaſe ſuch as were fit for immediate 
labour. Hejudges, from his experience, that in a 


gang of two hundred, there cannot be more than 60 


or 70 able ſlaves, with about 20 or 30 capable of 


lighter work : it will be thought a fine gang, and in 
good condition, that, excluſive of houſe ſervants, 
tradeſmen, &c. can turn from 70 to 80 able negroes 
into the field. © 1 | 


In explanation of his former anſwer, which declar- 5 
ed one negro at the leaſt requiſite to every acre of a 


ſugar plantation, he ſays, that he does not mean that. 
70 negroes, the able part of a gang of 200, are ſuf- 


ficient to cultivate 200 acres. to. be cut for ſugar; 


but to a plantation of 200 acres which are under ſu- 
ar and proviſion, and in which only half. part of the 


ſugar land may be annually. planted. No portion of 


the 200 acres are appropriated to. proviſions, which. 


are occaſionally planted in all. In cane land, corn is, 
often planted in the rows, and gathered when the 
canes are young, and preparatory. to - canes, yams P. 129. 


and eddoes are often planted. .. The planters are ſa- 
tisfied in the ceded iſlands, if 200 negroes cultivate. 
as much land as yields them from. 180 to 200 caſks 


of ſugar of about 1200 ct. 


In general, there are not rooms for the accommo- 
dation of lying-in women in the W. Indies; the 
women prefer their own houſes; when he had once. 
| perſuaded them to try the. provifion he made for 

them of this fort, and experienced.the advantage to. 


them - 
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: SAY 8 and children; they afterimards were l 


gh — EFT to come to the rooms. 

For a confiderable time, the negroes i. on an 
eſtate of Sir William Young's, exceeded thoſe pur- 
chaſed, but then fell off, and he believes they have 
dereafed. An eſtate of Mr. Blizzard, who followed 
Mr. Carliſle's plan, increaſed in Antigua; in fol- 
lowing this, the witneſs failed of ſucceſs himſelf.— 
Several eſtates on the increaſe have, from epidemical 
diſorders, been reduced to ths want of i to 
5 Keep up this number. pants ; 
P. 130. Where the number is kept up by 8 if 7 

able negroes die, the birth of ten children does not 
fupply their room within ten or eleven years, to 
which add near 25 per cent. for the diminiſheq la- 
bour of pregnant women and mothers, and it will be 
neceflary to replace the five able negroes by pur- 
chafing-others in their room. (The work of the 
young is not the ſame with that of the adult able ne- 
Sroes, though equivalent to it, p. 132.) 

In the ceded iſlands, the negroes were N to 
clear the ground for themſelves; they prefer ne- 
ground, and when ſome years cultivated, requeſt to 
have it changed. * e them uſually with 9 
gang in clearing. 

Scarcity is much 1 more decidedly known in TER co- 
lonies than in any kingdom in Europe; the maſter 
is the ſole judge when to prohibit the exportation of 
Proviſions from his eſtate.. 3 7 

Runaway negroes are in general ſeverely puniſhed. 


P. 131. On his own eſtates, and thoſe under his care, he 


thinks himſelf particularly ſucceſsful in preventing 
the loſs of children by the locked jaw. His neigh- 
bours are equally ſueseſsful in other inſtances, mak- 
ing the happineſs and comfort of their negroes their 
Principal care. of 

The negroes had no prejudices in this reſpect which = 
could not yield to the reaſoning and entreaties of 
thoſe they have a good N he and THINK 1 7 5 5 
tous for their — 0 VP 


— 


es,  *Franctyy; 3 
ume land rattoons longer chan other ; - | frequent 1790. 


1 is preferable. Part. II. 


The ceded iſlands will therefore require an addiW= 
tional number of ſlaves to continue the cultivation f 


land already cultivated, without cultivating any new 


lands. : 
The negroes prefer carrying burdens on their 

*heads ; they would not uſe wheelbarrows, which were P. 132. 

imported 1 for hem; ; they even put them on their 


| heads. 


Between 1779 and the capture of Tobago, he be- 


lie ves but few flaves were imported into that ifland, 


and none thenceforward till after the peace, but can- 
not ſpeak with preciſion. During the war, he be- 


lieves there was a conſiderable diminution. 


The age at which a negro, born on the plantation, 


ſhould be put to holing, depends on conſtitution.— 
Young men, as ſoon as able, deſire to be put into 


the holing gang; from 16 to 18 he thinks the time 


when they are willing and deſirous of being employed 
in the hardeſt work of the plantation. It will take 


16 years to acquire ſtrength to undergo the harder P. 133. 


degrees of field labour, as holing, turning dung, &c. 


| which pleaſe the able negroes more than lighter 


works ; they generally perform theſe ſinging, pecu- 
liar to negroes, and a proof of their not COURTS 


even n that labour as ſevere. 


Witneſs examined — Sir AsHTON WARNER Bran, 


His Majeſty's Attorney General for Grenada and 
5 its . 


Lived in Antigua from 1765 to 1770, when he P. 97 
went to St. Vincent, bought an eſtate, and lived till 
1774, when he went and reſided as Solieitor General 


at Grenada till its capture in 1779; lived the reſt of 
Numb. 8 N 1 5 the 


/ 


3 * 


go 5 ©. Bram, 


1790. 3 war in St. Vincent, Tobago, Ee Antigua. From 


3 war 1783 till June e 3 as Attorney General, oF ; 


Grenada. 


Owns no land now in | his W. Indies but an un- 
cleared tract in Dominica; never intends to ſettle. 
The land he firſt bought was French leaſehold, the 
other lands N from the Crown. _ | 

He found, to his coſt, a continual importation of 
| flaves to keep up the ſtock, abſolutely pn 
and he ſhould conceive it to be ſo, from 24 years 


experience. Every increaſed quantity of land, new 


or old, will require an addition of negroes. Could 


| he 1 foreſeen that the ſlave trade would be abo - 


liſhed, he would not have bought land either in the 
old or new iſlands. Much land is unclenred in the : 
ceded A 

Slaves being property, are ſettled on marriages, 
and are the objects of mortgage. In ſuch writings 


he has known covenants to keep up the preciſe num- 


ber of ſlaves, but they are not uniformly inſerted ; 
but in leaſes ſuch a covenant is almoſt always in- 


ſerted. Is fatisfied ſuch covenant could not be ful- 


filled, without buying ſlaves, beyond what the po- 
pulation would give. This, as far as it goes, would 


be ruinous to the 3 FO concerned. 


He believes the trials of ſlaves vary in the iſlands. 
In Grenada, a flave is triable before one magiſtrate 


for ſmall offences; for capital crimes, before two or 


more, one being of the quorum. Since he left the 
iſland, he underſtands a law has paſſed, taken from 
the Antigua practice, by which 3 or more frechol- 
ders are to be called in by the magiſtrates as Jurggs or. 
aſſeſſors. 


Compared with th puniſhments i in England on the 


ſame offences, he thinks the criminal flave laws far 
from ſevere, 


Whipping and confinement are the only. an 
ments, by the maſter or manager, which are conſi- 


dered as legal. The quantity of puniſhment will 
| Mcab vary — jc rs Gipabugns 3, but 


any 


5 any t of the maſter's 8 power Was Fl Was „ 1790 

däered puniſhable by indictment or information, (ſee Part 1 74 

P-1 18.) If ſuch abuſe was frequent, he never knew ; 
it; and, confidering the nature of the maſter's power, 


and the variety of perſons who may acquire it, he P. 10 


has always thought abuſes of it not more frequent 

than fimilar abuſes of power in England. (The 

ſlave's comfort, in this reſpect, depends as much on 
his owner's temper, as that of the Engliſh appren 
ice does on his maſter's temper, p. 119.) Thinks © + 

| the comfort of the apprentice and the ſlave depends 

on the temper of their reſpective maſters, not exaQ- 

ly in the ſame proportion, p. 125.) In the few caſes 

where he has had occaſion to proſecute for ſuch 

_ abuſes in their Court of King's Bench, Court and 

Juries always appeared defirous of feeing the offen- 

ders brought to exemplary puniſhment, 

In general, thinks the W. India laws ſufficient to 
protect ſlaves in life and üb; ; though he has no 
doubt ſome may eſcape who have abuſed their power 

over their ſlaves, When he was Solicitor Genera], 
in 1775 or 1776, a white man was exceured for mur- 
dering a flave, either his, or in his fervice. A mo- 

tion in arreſt of judgment was made, on the ground 
that the culprit ought nqt to ſuffer death for Killing 
a ſhve; and a contrary pr ractice having ſubſiſted 1 in 
ſoine of the old iſlands, the priſoner had counſel, 
and the point was ſolemnly argued ; after which the 
Court decided, he thinks, unanimouſly, that it was 
no ground for arreſt of judgment, and ſentence was 
paſſed. Lawyers hardly had any doubt about it; P. 101. 
and he confidered the Court's having it argued as a 
tenderneſs to the priſoner, and to remove any ſuch _ 
doubt. | Believes, fince then, no one has doubted _ 
that a criminal would ſuffer for the murder of a flave 
exactly as for that of a free perſon. 

On his eſtate, and all others he ſaw, flaves Were at 
their field work by daybreak; but purſing women 
had always an hour or 14 hour beyond that time, 

With ; 2 hour” for breakfaſt, and 2 hovrs reſt in theit 
5 2 „„en 
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17 90. Sacks at noon, they wrought ll MY cloſe of day. - 
5 Part II. They then threw graſs to the ſtock, and went home 
— for the night. In crop they work later; and, on 
ſome eſtates, the work then goes on all night and all 
day, by ſpells, both of white ſervants and ſlaves. 
As far as interruption of reſt, and number of work- 
ing hours, are concerned, the crop is doubtleſs the 
ſeaſon of ſevereſt labour. Negro boilers and fire- 
men bear a heat, without ſuffering, which to white 
P. 102. men would be intolerable. It is univerſally re- 
marked, that the negroes are moſt health y and cheer- 
Wn” „ 
The only mode he knows of preparing cane· land 
0 s by holing, which is certainly harder than moſt 
other works; 3 but it is only done by the ableſt ne- 
5 groes, and is but a ſmall part of the yearly labour. 
| To an able negro he thinks it cannot be called ſevere. 
He has often ſeen negro women boaſt of holing 1 
quicker than men. When holing, the men have 
Srog, and the women ſugar and water, and work 
not only without repining, but finging cheerfully, 
On other eſtates, holers may have extra food; but 
_does not think his had, or 1 it. (Thinks ho- 
ling and dunging, if conſtant, ould be harder work 
than he ſhould with to put negroes to, p. 124.) 
Labour is moſt certainly eee to the age | 
and ſtrength of negroes; but he thinks the 'ſex | 
makes no difference in field- work. General practice 
for invalids, and women ſome months gone with 
child, to be put to ſlight work, as weeding, &Cc., 
41a much for their health as for the work. 
P. 103. Conjectures that ſome works in England muſt be 
| ſeverer than any done by the ſlaves. _ 
In the firſt ſettlement of St. Vincent the flaves 
were fed, at a heavy expence, with grain in large 
quantities; but, after his ſlaves had completed their 
_ proviſion grounds, they voluntarily offered to give 
up all their proviſions, except ſalt ones, for Satur- 
day afternoon, out of crop; afterwards grain was 
only given to rande and nurſing women. In St. 
þ — Vincent 


j 
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Puincent and ad the flaves' „ are 100 as 17980. 
not to require much imported food, except in Part ä 
droughts, when they have weekly 8 to 10 meaſure 
(knows not whether pints or quarts) of grain, with . 
8, 10, or 12 herrings, according to the ſize, or an 
equivalent in ſalt meat, and beef, pork, and flour, 
at Chriſtmas. The allowance is ample for any flave 
that will work even a few hours in his ground. If a | | 
ſlave fall off, it is uſual to view his grounds. If in 
Been and incorrigible, he is fed by the maſter. | 
Hale gave children no fixed allowance of grain, but 
1 directed the mothers, when they aſked help, to be 
__ amply ſupplied, according, to their families. His, 
and he thinks the general cuſtom, was, to give the 
mothers & allowance of ſalt food for children under 
the age of 8 or 10. He had no pot-gang ; but has 
heard of them, and that they conſiſted of negroes 
i Inattentive to the providing and dreſſing of their 
food. He uſually gave ſuch in charge to ſome truſtyx 
- negro to ſee him ſed. He thinks this is the uniform wy 
practice where there is no pot-gang, unleſs among 
the French, in our iſlands, who, he believes, often 
take improvident ſlaves into their kitchens, or feed 
them from their tables. But, without ſome ſuch re- 
| gulations, many flaves would undoubtedly periſh. 
Hy the late Grenada act, proprietors are obliged to 7 
allot land to their ſlaves, and guardians are appointed 
to inſpect each eſtate's proviſion grounds. 
Saturday afternoon, out of crop, and all Sunday, 
the whole year, were very generally allowed for 
working ſuch grounds; and he thinks the ſaid act 
has fixed it from 12 o'clock on Saturday. This time 
is ſufficient not only for railing the neceſſary food. 
but alſo for the ſlave's carrying to market his ſurplus 
proviſions and his poultry, &c. Negroes have uſu- 
ally ſurplus produce, except perhaps a very few idle 
ones, probably in all gangs. He recolle&s no in- 
Nance of a maſter interfering with the property his 
ſlave has acquired by ſelling ſuch ſurplus. , Cannot 
remember particular inſtances and ſums; but from 
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P. 106. Which they lay out openly on luxuries and comforts. 


P. 10). 
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athi ing of indoftrious! ſlaves, and their 
comfortable furniture, has no doubt many acquire 
and ſpend yearly at leaft from 100. to 20l. ſterling, 


He knows of no reſtraint, except in rum. (He 
ſpeaks of field negroes, for he has no doubt that 
many tradeſmen 8 and po oh double ait 
Jum, p. 120.) 

He has known many ſacs ſlaves buy te as 
dom, and generally for higher prices than he ſhould 
have valued them at. (Can't certainly fay if they 
were field ſlaves; but is ſure that 1 or 2 who applied 


to him on the ſubject had been, or were field ne- 


roes, when their maſters allowed them to {ern 
their freedom, p. 120.) 

Slaves near the towns ſell graſs every: evening, and 

_ vegetables: on Sundays, for their own benefit; but on 

other days it is purchaſed of ſlaves ſent in by the pro- 

Prietors of en to be ſold for cheir ee, 8 be- 


_nefit. : ? EE, | 


Believes King's ſhips and werben are chiefly 
ſupplied with vegetables, ee 12 by een 
on their own account. 

Negroes' cloathing varies, in quantity and kind, 
with the maſter's diſpoſition; but lately, in Sende 
the minimum has been fixed by law. This, he dares 


ſay, is ſufficient; but recollects not what it is. But 


moſt negroes have much more cloaths than the maſs 
ter allows. (Field negrocs' cloathing is generally 
ſent from hence ready made; but their finer cloaths 
are bought ready made in the iſland, or ae = 
themſelves or perſons they employ, p. 127.) 


Negroes' houſes are wattled and daubed, ag co 


vered with eane- tops. But tradeſmen and other 


chief negroes uſually contrive to get wooden houſes. 
The negro houſes are quite wind and water tight; 


but uſually made much hotter than whites could 
bear. Slaves generally bear a heat that furpriſes Eu- 
ropeans. Cold affects them ſeverely. Has often 
1 them baſk 1 in the * when hotter than he 


could 


j 


w. . ä 


could bear for a feu minutes. It is uſual to allow a N 
| negro, with 2 or 3 others, time to build his houſe. Part. I. 
He uſually brought home the materials for him.. 
Every eſtate has a hoſpital. A ſurgeon viſits tage 
flaves twice a week, or oftener if required. One or 
more nurſes attend the ſick. The owner provides 
wine and. other comforts recommended by the ſur- 
geon. It is uſual to keep convaleſcents about the 
houſe or kitchen, to be better fed than uſual. Ne- 
groes generally diſlike going into the hoſpital ;. but 
the practice of allowing the fick to ſtay in their own 


' __ houſes is attended with ſome danger. Never allow- P. 108. 


ed any to do ſo but truſty negroes, or lying- in wo- 
men. - His ſurgeon, beſides the yearly ſum of 10s. 
for each ſlave, was paid for fractures, Kc. and had 
208. for each inoculation. 

He remembeis no ill effect from allowing the wo- 
men to lye- in in their houſes. He was more fortu- 
nate than moſt people in rearing negro children. 
Some months before his women expected to lye- in 
they were put to light work; but this period varies 
with appearances; ſo that ſometimes a negro woman 
is not delivered till 2 or 3 months after ſhe has pre- 
tended to expect it. Inſtances may have occurred of P. 109. 
pregnant women Wie puniſhed; but he ſhould 


i think very early in their pregnancy, or perbaps be- 


fore it was known. - Confinement would be ſubſti- 

tuted where ſhe was evidently pregnant. | 

_ . Thinks there are local laws providing for old, dif. 

5 abled negroes; but he ſhould think that ſufferins 

them to beg about would be cognizable, as a miſde- 

meanor, independent of any poſitive - law. IT hinks 

they are, in general, properly taken care of. 

dhe women, on all the eſtates he knew, were al- 

lowed to lye- in in their own houſes, and fuch negro 

women as they wiſhed were uſually allowed to ſtay 

with them the firſt 5 or 6 days. | She had candles, 

flour, wine, and any other things recommended. 

. Win Win aud 1 8 een they were not expected 5 
555 0 | | "T0 
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. to Sk till a month after $7 IHR A ſufficiency 
Part II. of old linen is provided for the infants. © It is gene- 
rally remarked that 3 the children die under 2 years, 
"7 110. and moſt of that E the firſt ꝙ days, from the jaw- fall. 
Ik they ſurvive that, they ſeem pretty healthy while 
"ſucking. Some time after weaning they very often 
have worms, which he has known very fatal. Chil- 
dren, as well as adults, have alſo yaws, which im- 
mediately, or in their effects, are very fatal, Fluxes, 
though not very peculiar to negroes, are a great cauſe 
of mortality, and baffle the ableſt phyſicians, as they 
have often told him. Epidemics are frequent in the 
W. Indies; but he does not know they are peculiar ; 
' to adults. Venereals are common, and he thinks 
tend to leſſen population. Small- pox, meaſles, 
chicken- pox, dyſenteries, and lately the liver com- 
plaint, affect young and old, and very often are fatal 
to many, eſpecially the putrid flux, of which he has | 
known ſeveral examples. 5 
Pe hurricanes happen without the loſs of Loved! 
lives. Their effects are fatal, by een the ne- 
: oe houſes and provifion grounds. 1 
The annual loſs of negroes varies greatly. orf 
10 and odd ſlaves of his own, he has more than 
once not loſt one adult in a year. In other years he 
has loſt 3, 6, and 7. He ſhould ſuppoſe from 3 to 4 
per cent. might be about the average loſs, even on a 
ſettled eſtate. In the 18 years that he owned ſlaves, 
though he had what was thought a very good propor- 
tion of births for his number of breeding women, 
and reared more children than his neighbours, (and 
mothers and children had every indulgence and at- 
tention, p. 1 12) he was obliged, every 2 or 3 years, 
to buy new e ſeaſoned ones, from the other 
1 iſlands. 
Ventures to . n on hs eſtate: tete were 
lüeſſened, as far as poſſible, by human ſkill; he con- 
, cludes, thar, from humanity and intereſt, oy _— 
Propriciers Pons the ſame conduct. ä 


| | | „ pic 
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„ He always thought promiſcuous da 


early proſtitution of females, the abuſe of 5 Pert II. 


as 10 e chief obſtructions to eee he adds the 


negra women are fond of, though againſt the opi- 
nion of medical men. Hence, chey e have A 
ſecond child in leſs than two years. 

He never had an idea that the treatment c or nder | 
af flaves was ſuch as o interfere at all with 12 

lation. £m 
It is wh as iapoſſible for 8 to __ 
_ tivate W. India lands; and a free negro never was 
known to hir himfelf for any kind of field- work. 
Curopeans may gies nos or other work,. OO 
At n 


long ſuckling of children, which he knows the P. I 12. | 


Thinks i ee are now uſed: as n as d can n P. 11 3. 


be. in W. Indian cultivation; and that the preſent im- 
plements are perfectly fit for the work, and adroitly 
uſed by the negroes. The plough has been much 
talked of: he knew 2 or 3 very zealous for it, who 
tried it in Antigua and St. Vincent, but were ſoon 
obliged to abandon it. (Even if the plough could 
be more generally uſed, as he thinks it could not to 
advantage, ſo many ſlaves are requiſite in crop, that 
he thinks its uſe would not make fewer hands necet. 
fary on an eſtate, p. 127.) 
Hie hardly e eee any importation of betet 
_ into St. Vincent, Tobago, Grenada, and Antigua, in 
the war. Hence, in Grenada, inſtead of 30 0r 31,000, 
the number of ſlaves before the capture, the firſt re- 
turn, after the reſtitution, in about 5 years, he thinks 
exceeded not 27 or 28,000 ; but cannot be accurate. 
He believes, the * then drexenſed:) in the ny 
iſlands named. + (647 bane? 
It depends on the foil, dad it is debt ä 
to rattoon, or re- plant, cancs. In Grenada, where | 
the ſoil is ſtronger, there is much more rattoonin 


than in St. Vincent; but generally, in both, they P. 114. 


now rattoon to a ad or 3d year. Formerly, in Gre- 
* there were rattoon. canes above 20 years old. 
ee 2. Se . The 
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1790. The number of ſlaves neceſſary for an eſtate, varies 
Part IL with the ſoil, poſition, &c. Rattooning leflens the 
— 7 — to be holed, but increaſes the acres to be cut iv - 
FEY Many eſtates have moſt of their holing done 
by ns; ; fo that he thinks fattooning does not 
gnavoidably lefſen the number of negroes neceſſary. 
It is certainly the planter's intereſt to keep up the 
flaves by breeding, if poſſible. Has known people 
think differently on the value of new negroes and | _ 
creoles. A ſeaſoned ſlave, though more ſenfible, is 5 
thought more apt to be ill-diſpoſed, and a young, ) 
- healthy, new negro, near as valuable as a ſeaſoned | 
one not brought up by themſelves. But for a flave 
which, if new, he would give gol. ſterl. he would, 
if ſeaſoned, and not of bad character, give 7ol. ter]. 
I Probably, mf of the negro tradeſmen are creoles, 
5 are the moſt valuable. He looks on an African, 
| bought young, and ſeaſoned by 7 or 8 years work in 
the W. Indies, full as valuable for field-work as A _— 
_ note; but others think differently. P. 117. 
Were it poſſible to keep up the ſlaves by breeding, 
1 5 or 20 years muſt elapſe before thoſe born could rh: 5 
p. 11 2 fit for field- work. In that period, the working ne- 
getoes muſt, in the courſe of things, be nn 
near . „ 
115 heard of a 8 who lived long ago in . = 
Fan pretending that it was his intereſt to ex- 
hauſt his flaves by labour in a few years; but it wass ) 
always mentioned as a ſingular abſurdity, and ail is ” 
ſure no planter: acts on a maxim ſo horrid. _ ” 
He always heard ſeverity deemed a Teproach tc ro 
a a manager, and as 90 to pregiude; him from em- 
f ployment. Bp 
Induftrious faves are happily fituated, and they 
appear perfe&ly contented. | 
- * He was well informed of a ſlave who an 
ljoſt 4 his foot, and was ſent by his maſter to the part 
of Africa whence he came, and found many rela- 
tions; but the ſlave refuſed to ſtay, returned to 
5 and * as a ſlave, * his 85 
N Ks * : 


— 
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: Can now ſtate all the FRAN” WO with certainty ;. 1790. 
thinks it muſt have been before 1779. Part II. 
_ "He ſcruples not to give his opinion, that ſlav es,. 

in general, have fewer wants unſatisfied, enjoy more P. 1 16. 
comforts, and are freer from fear of want, than the 
Engliſh labourers, and not having thoſe ideas which 
would make their ſtate intolerable to Britons, do not 
feel the pain people are apt to think, from their de- 
gradation i in ſociety. + 
f Beſides leſſening their conafoet; by ae their 
labour, he concludes, from obſervation, that as no- 
thing pleaſes ſlaves more than new negroes coming to 
an eſtate, ſo, if the ſupply was long ſtopped, they 
would grow difcontented, probably mutinous. The 
report of the abolition had reached the iſlands before 
he left them, and gave great uneaſineſs to all per- 
ſions there, and, he ſuppoſes, raiſed the price of 
flaves. The fear of the effects likely to follow the 
abolition, was one cauſe of his ſelling his ſlaves when 
1 ſold his land. 
As many eſtates are cultivated by money borrowed P. 1175 
on the credit derived from the ſlaves, he thinks | F 
ſuch credit will be hurt by the abolition, and, of _ = 
courſe, the means of cultivating ſuch. eſtates de- | 
Eh ſtroyed. | | 
Thinks, while new ſlaves can be had, ar almoſt any 1 
price, they will be ſmuggled into che Haid in j 
ſpite of every regulation likely ro be adopted. _ h 1 
He knowsof no other inſtance than the one he has 
mentioned, of a freeman having been executed for 
flave-murder; nor has he heard, in Grenada, where 
he has lived almoſt entirely ſince it happened, (in 
1775 or6) of any other murder of a ſlave by a free 
perſon. The man ſo executed was an underling in P. 118. 
the Marſhal's office, an obſcure, illiterate man. | 
Remembers nothing of this character ;- but that Mr. 
Porteous, the Marſhal, handſomely feed one or 
more counſel to argue in arreſt of the judgement. — 
Thinks that the ſlave murdered was a woman hired 
8 the priſoner, who, having diſobeyed him, he re- 
G2 Eg, proved 
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1990, hn her; that ſhe 1 me abuſe; cakes in 5 
| Part TE his paſſion, he ſtabbed her, as was ſtated, he thinks, 


ſion; but he cannot ſpeak with certainty, y. 
P. 119.— + Slaves are hired by. the day, month, year, or 
years. The price varies accordingly, and as the 
renter is bound, or not, to make good the ſlave's 
value. Thinks about 18. 94d. the prevailing daily 
hire. He has known ſlaves hired by year, at 10l. 
r cent. on their value, (the hirer maintaining ; 
them, p. 126) but much more has been given, ac- 
cording to the party's: neceſſities, and 117 e 5 
of gerting ſla ves. : : 
- Thinks the maintenance of his Sarah 7 in St. Vin- ; 
cent, excluſive of Proviſion- grounds, was 7l. or 81. 
ſterl. for each man, woman, or child e 12; unk 
perhaps & as much for a child under that 


i P. 120. Certainly, far more domeſtics are kept in a e Welk 5 


Indian than a Britiſh family of the ſame rank; and 
this prevails much more among the French in our 
illands than among Engliſh planters. He doubts 
not that an Engliſn family is better ern by 2 ob | 
35 than they by 8 or 10 ſervants. 8 
Thinks he had 40 and odd men, 30 and odd wo- 

men, and 30 and odd children, "when he ſold his 
ie at St. Vincent. 5 

P. 121. The only efforts to inſtruct the Ae Wy men- 
tion, as far as he ſaw, were thoſe of the Moravians 
in Antigua, but he did not live there, and only learnt 

from thoſe who did, that they thought the Mora- 
vians had confiderably improved the: ſlaves.. 5 5 

A free negro's comfort depends oh, his ability to 
provide for himſelf and family, Many, in Gre- 

nada, live well; others, he thinks, have only. a bare 

EP. 122. ſubſiſtence; but thinks, in general, their fituation 
may be full as comfortable as that of ſlaves. | 
-Droughts are more frequent and longer in the old, 
thaw the ceded iſlands; hence the planters in the latter 
can feed their ſlaves bene: than thoſe in the former, ſo 
far as relates to proviſion grounds. W N 
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partly by the deceaſed and by the priſoner's Souter 


Te By aki, 
Wage with N. | Arazthes' reftridies-” no doubt mbre 


15 negro proviſions would be imported into the iſlands. Part . 
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The number of domeſtics varies with the planter's 
family and diſpoſition. Recollects no caſe where he 
thought extra domeſties were kept as a mark of ſu- 
perior ſtate. But the thing is much lamented by 


all. Yet, on conſidering his own caſe, and ſome 
others, he never found he could well ſpare any one 


1790. 


P. 123. 


ſlave he employed. Thinks the true cauſe of more 

domeſtics being kept in the W. Indies is, becauſe it 

s not eaſy to get a negro ſervant ſo handy as a good 
Engliſh one. Believes no planter would buy, for the 


field, a negro who had been long a domeſtic. When 


a man happens to ſell a houſe negro, it is uſual to 
let him chuſe a maſter who will not put him into th 


field; and this from humanity, leſt he might be 


put to harder labour than he had been uſed to. He 


believes planters would rather buy new negroes, than 
domeſtics, for field-work. (Houſe-flaves, : though 
numerous for the uſe, would be 10 ſmall at addition 
to working gangs, and are ſo unwilling and unfit for 


field-work, that he ſhould think that reſource almoſt * 


nothing. P. 127.) 


The weight of . 8 dong varies probably on P. 124. 


eſtates, and muſt vary with the ſtate of the dung; 
but it is ſo eaſy to the ſlaves, who carry that and all 


burdens on the head, that he has pretty generally | 
ſeen them run or go quiekly with it. He does not . 
mean that the ſlaves would voluntarily and conſtantly 


uſe that pace; but thinks the drivers would not prac- 
tiſe it, if found unreaſonable. He never heard flaves 
complain of dunging ; thongh he has no doubt they 
would prefer any lighter work. (Dung-baſkets may 
be 2 or 24 feet over the top, W to the bottom, 
and 7 or 8 inches deep, p. 126.) 


In the ceded iſlands, crop faſts from: the 1ſt of 


125 to about the end of May; after which the rains 
uſually fall, that would interfere with ſugar-making. 
In Antigua, crop may laſt 2 months W 

| WD 1 


* 


"Wn. © iu,” 


1790. In the ceded iſlands, the land is 110 and c dunged 
Patt II. from Sept. to Jan. according to the ſtate of other 
Vork. In eſtates that rattoon long, the land to be 
P. 125. opened is a ſmall proportion of the whole. Knows 5 
8 few eſtates well enough handed to do all their holing 5 
themſelves. Thinks, generally ſpeaking, negroes 
| 4 are ſeldom holing above 5 or 6 weeks, and, ou 
| haps, as long dunging. | 
Whites, in the W. ate work as plumbers, 
7 8 &c. and many negroes work under their di- || 
rection. On the whole, he thinks the labour of unn 
whites not ſo ſevere as that of field negroes. The 
great difference is, that the former are not ſo con- 
ſtantly in the ſun as the latter. They do not ſo con- 
ſtantly work, but leave it occaſionally to the e 75 
aer em 
Thinks planters would be indifferent whethos per- = 
| 8 hired were ſlaves or free, if the hire were re- 
ſonable; but he never knew free negroes ſo hired. 
Unleſs it were to be frequent, he thinks he foreſees 
inconveniences from mixing many free hired perſons 
F. 126. among flaves. Thinks planters would prefer having 
work done by free negroes, if it could be done, to 
maintaining many women, children, old men, and 
invalids; and that it would be much cheaper, unleſs _ 
the price of free angtoes work were very exorbi-. | 
tant. 
TLaxes are ate differently i in 1 Wende He 
eee one or more inſtances of a poll: tax on 
ſlaves oſ all ages, though a contrary practice had pre- 
vailed during the French Government. A poll- tax 
| _ ſtill exiſtsin Grenada on negro ſailors and others not 
1 employed on eſtates, to make their owners contri :! 
bute, as well as planters, whoſe produce is taxed.— 
It has varied from 188. to 12 or 148. cur. per head; 
and, he thinks, laſt year, TR ner 10 or 12 
| Faure © old, were eds: NN 
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1790. 


W inc examined.—ALEXANDBR Canes ELL, Eſq Part It. 


He refided inthe W. Indies, from 17 54 to 1763. 


Has fince ſpentabout half his time there. Left the P. 134. 


W. Indies June 1788. In 1763, he, on the faith of p. 135. 


Royal Proclamations, b t 2 ſugar eſtates, not 


then 4 cleared, in Grenada, with above 300 negroes, 


ſince then, has ſold 5 or 6 of his purchaſes, with” | 


which coſt him upwards of £40000 ſter. Has fince 


bought 14 properties, in the new Iflands, with 350 

| ſlaves on them, ſome ſettled in part, others uncleared, 
but fince partly cleared and ſettled by him. Can't be 
exact, but believes, he has bought, ſince 1 76: I, above 


1200 new negroes, to put on his properties; and, 


about 4 50 ſlaves. While in the W. Indies, he year 
viſited the other (many Engliſh and ſome French) 
Iſlands. From 1766, till now, has had from 500 to 


near 1000 laves: Has now above goo (more than 


180 of them children, p. 180) Has cultivated ſugar, 
coffee, cocoa and cotton. Journals of deaths, births 


| and work have all along been kept on his 9 and 


— 


8 ſent him. 
Thoſe Who know the W. India chmate Mint 11 the P. x 36. 


Unds can't poſſibly be cultivated by whites, and that 
the manual labour neceſſary can only be done by ne- 
groes. It is impoſſible to keep up the ſtock of flaves 
by births. Would not have bought lands in the Ceded 
Hands, had he conceived the Nla. trade would be 
aboliſhed. ” 

Grenada is. thought to contain upwards of 88888 
acres, ſome of which has been in ſugar, and aban- 


doned for want of negroes, beſides as much granted, 


but never cleared, fit for coffee, &c. (Much land in 
the Ceded Iſlands is yet uncleared, p. 178.) He knows 


not how much land has been ſold in St. Vincent; 


but believes £ of that ſold is not cultivated; and chat 


2 of the land fold in Dominique is not cultivated. 1 
Both theſe iſlands are very mountainous : but, in ge- P. x 37- 
era, all that is — 1s = for fome W. Tndia produce. 


Has 


* : * 


* * 
* * 1 
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— | Has an . in Comada. near ahi ij _ 20. 
Part II acres, 173 flaves, has long made 2 50 to 300 255 
8 ſtrong land and rattoons; ſo that only from 24 


to zo acres is to be holed yearly. On the adjoining 
eſtate, farther from the ſea, of 459 acres and 180 ne- 


. groes, more canes. are cut yearly, yet he makes not 


above 180 or 200 bhds. On the next adjoining ef- 


tate, of 460 acres and 206 negroes, he makes not 


above 180 or 200 hhds. A foot of cane on the lower 


_ eſtate yields as much as 14 foot on the upper; and he 8 
makes 3 hhds on the former with leſs work, fewel 
and carriage, than 2 on the latter. Theſe facts he 


the impoſſibility of accurately ſtating the, Proppriien ; 
of negroes to acres, or hhds. 


p. 1 13h Is certain, not 3eſtates in Gianna are fully faved, 


4 . 


and that at leaſt 1 5000 more ſlaves would be neceſ- uf 


fary fully to ſlave the lands cleared, and fit for. cul- 


tivation. Does not think St. Vincent, to cultivate all | 


the cultivable land, above Z flayed, nor Diminique 
2 flaved. Believes Grenada and its iſlands contain 
33900 or 34000 ſlaves, St. Vincent 2000, aud Do- 
minique 17000. 
A gang of negroes copfts. of cradeſmen, 5 1 8 
 'field-negroes, &c. . The crop is from January or 


February, to June or July, according as the eſtate is 


_flaved; if underhanded they begin ſoon. Then ſome 
tradeſmen work at their trades, others help to take 


off the crop. In 180 or 200 negroes, there are com- | 


monly 50 cutters and tiers, 20 or 25 carters and mule 
boys, about the works and mill from 30 to 40 ; about 


the works from 15 to 20, watchmen, & c. about 15. 
Theſe, from 12 to 15 years old, weed canes, 


| 1 1 


* 4 
nth 


children from 10 to 12 pick graſs. The reſt are 


ſuperannuated, fick, or infants. When crop is over, 
in Grenada, they have 2 or 3 days to clear and put in 
order their gardens. After - that. they all weed rat- 


toons and plants till the middle of Auguſt, when 
. many of the ſtrongeſt (40, more or leſs) go to holing, 


Ft t 
2 
* 


the reft ſtill weeding. When the land 1s holed, aud 


the Pg carted out oy mules. r EE it to the 
holes * 


Ic : 
1 1 5 


FOR thei they e pans: 


7 —_ 


- They. are enen in is field from! 8 ne · 


ver earlier, till ſun-ſet, which never differs 4 hour 


from 6 O'elock. In Grenada, and, he believes, the _ 
|  Sther Ceded Iſlands, they have from 4 to 1 hour for ; 
breakfaſt, and, from 12 to 2, for dinner. 


A field-negro works the fame time in, as out 5 


1 crop. But in Grenada, and the other Ceded Iſlands; 


they: boil ſugar all night, and commonly have 3 ſpells 
of boilers; mill people, &c. which are changed at mids 
night; ſo that only every 3d night; they loſe their 


6 hours reſt. On un en SONS en are often 


+ ſpells: 8 . „ „ 


The cutting of canes is not very ads PA iv 


| aul the feeding the mills and fires are the moſt la- 


bor ious. The reſt of the work is very eaſy.» On the p. 1 9 8 8 
whole, thinks the negroes are moſt healthy in, and | 


like the crop belt. Never knew them complain of 


work then. The mill- gang commonly ſing all | night; 85 


Cergainly labour in crop is the hardeſt, as I their 


time, out of crop, is weeding. Holing is the ma 


ſevere work out of crop. 
A baſket of dung for the firong, holds about We 


for the weak about 1 5lb. Theſe gangs go in a row, 


the drivers with them. Some put more, others leſs 
into the baſkets. It is impoſſible for any healthy 
grown ſlave to think this laborious. Dung, in Gre- 


x has with: at 17 „ 
dung, repairing roads, and eren the eſtates? pro- Part es 2 
bio AO: employed the ficld-tegroes, out of \ — 


nada and other iſlands, where carts and mules wie P, 141. 


baſkers can go, is carried out by them, univerſally, 
and the negroes ae Are above 200 yards to 
dan it to the holes. 

In Grenada, they 2 no owovifiqas to ha healthy 
(except herrings or ſalt fiſh) unleſs their grounds fail 
them, and if ſo, they give no more food at one time 
than another. They often give holers weak grog 

twice a- day. Holing does not occaſion ſickneſs. Ne- 


| grocs ſeem fond of a amn ling at at. Ha 


. F 8 Knows 


HD 73 
"i 


dd 1 can BELLE 


3 e ok ak WO all the year, by 

P23 II. taſk · work, equally healthy with thoſe employed in 
* other ane dee Nor does he think holing ſo hard as 
mowing, and other works here. The work of fields 

1 I much eaſier than the com. 
Negroes are fed differently in different Iſlands. 

- Grenada, where eſtates are large, and have much 

P. 142. new graund, they have as much land as they can 
| work, to maintain themſelves: and ſell the ſurplus; 


" a6 it; "Fg univerſally conſidered: the greateſt be- 


pefit to a planter, that his ſlayes ſhould have plenty, 
and the more money they got, the more attached 
they were. They have an afternoon weekly, to — 4 
their grounds, and the manager or overſeer calls 
over the liſt, twice a day, to ſee who were in 4" 
grounds, and always on Sunday morning, 9 a'clock, 
when the negroes were ordered into their grounds, 
except ſuch as had paſſports, to go to market, or 
Church, or to ſee their countrymen, which he never 
knew. e when there was occaſion. The ma- 
nager ſametimes,: and the overſeers twice, weekly, 

viewed the negro- gardens, and always gave an al- 


non labour here. 


lowance, and often further time, to ſuch whoſe gar⸗- 


dens were neglected, or when there was not ſufficient 
_ food in them. If negroes had not ſufficient grounds, 


they would rob their neighbours, and might revolt; 


and it is of the greateſt conſequence that all the ne - 

groes be properly fed. As ſome were not ſo atten» 

tive to their intereſt as others, the Grenada legiſla- 

ture paſſed a law for inſpecting negro grounds, in 
21766, and; another in 1788, inſerted in the P. Coun - 
P. 143. cil's Report. Negroes may raiſe poultry and hogs, 
and ſell them for the beſt price they can get. (They 

are forced to labour at their own ground, p. 1799. 2 


They raiſe, for their own uſe, or for ſale; in Gre- 


* and the Ceded Iflands, plantanes and fig- bana: 
mas, caſſada, yams, &c. &c. alſo cabbages, ſhal · 
lots, &c. likewiſe pine- apples, water-melons, c. 
Every one of theſe the negroes have in their grounds, 
an time or r of the Fear, Very lit 


& 


#. 4 


\ 


7 
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n, and they ME require: 2 or 3 


Pour in planting then 


weedings, which can be done by the childretis: Parr * 
Plantanes are very fruitful, 3 or 4 weedings the on 
cultivation required. The negroes need not work 


half their allowed time in their gardens, and that 
only out of crop, as the rains ſet not in till lay or 
June, before which they cannot plant. 


In Grenada, the negroes commonly 18 r 
8 00 12 berrings weekly, or ſalt fiſh in proportion: 


children and infants have half allowande. | ne have 
beef and pork at Chriſtmas. Hy 


In Grenada and the Ceded Illands i it is Nenn 
and, in Grenada, there is a law, that proviſions 


ſhould be raiſed by the whole gang, for the fick, and 


for the indolent who neglect their grounds, or abo, 
from caſualties, have not food enough in them; (re- 


peated, p. 179) and pariſh guardians are appointed 
to inſpect the grounds; and in cal of 1 the 
maſters commonly buy proviſions. | 


-:New: negroes are cloathed, and ined wich on. 


chief negroes, and regularly feed thrice a day, for à 
ear or more, till they have enough food in their 
grounds, and can provide for themſelves. Their 


firſt work is to plant their grounds, and they are al- 


| lowed, at times, days to weed them. They generally 
are allowed: to ſell the firſt proviſions they raiſe, to 

attach them to the eſtate and encourage them. Pro- 
perty they can call their own makes them happy, 
and gives them a better idea of their ſtate. Maſters 


very often give en eng and ene n 25 
rear them. 1 | 


a general; e negroes ſell proviſions, poultry 
aint hogs. A ſlave who makes proper uſe of his 
time, may ſell produce to the value of from £7 to 


£75 ſter. yearly. Some induſtrious negroes, who 


have good land, often ſell from 30. to { 40 ſter, 
Slaves with children have 2 greater proportion of 
land than fingle flaves; and, he believes, in the Ceded 
ee — weed current © hecke is . „ of the 

Iv | H 2 FA Negroes 


145. 


Part > allowed ſufficient working day cloaths, they buy 


9 Cx 11 Wa 


e an fond of — dreſs, and thi 


— fire cloatbs for Sundays. It is very common, in 


10 ſb. ex 


1458. 


14. 


Grenada and the Ceded Iſlands, to ſee field- negroes 


in white dimity jackets and breeches, and fine Hol- 
land ſhirts ; and the women in muflins, and 4 0 5 


India n Handkerchiefs on their heads, at 8 or 
He has often ſeen ſlaves give feaſts to 
roo or 200 er ſlaves, with every rarity and wines, 


which he could not have given for / 60 ſter. and 


they very often borrow their maſter's plate and linen 
to entertain their friends. Theſe feaſts are very fre- 


quent amongſt the flaves. When large hogs are 


Eilled by the plantation-negroes, they e are ee en, 


told to the reſt, in ſmall quantities. 


- Negroes with families, or ſingle ones, bn with for 


133 are aſſiſted by their maſters to build them. 
They are commonly from 25 to 30 feet long, from 
12 to 15 feet broad, the ſides and tops covered with! 
wild cane, and thatched with cane-tops. They are war- 
mer, drier, and eſteemed healthier, than if boarded. 
At one end there is a c ar e and at _ 


Fer a hen-rooft. | FT 
Knows no where a greater proportion of able, ex- 


. medical men, than in the W. Indies. There 
are about 40 in Grenada, where they are allowed 
ih. 6d. cur. for each ſlave, young and old, and 
paid beſides for fractures and operations, and 20fh. 
cur. per head for inoculation. Sick flaves are im- 


mediately ſent into the hoſpital, where 2 nurſes al- 


ways attend to nurſe and give them phyſick. Ae 
Doctor, if not reſident, always viſits them thrice a 


week and oftener, if neceſſary, and the owner 'or | 
manager, and chief nurſe, examine all the fick.every 
morning. The hoſpitals are conveniently divided. 


There is one on every eſtate, obliged by law to be 


properly Kept. Wine and every neceſſary is gene- 
rally found for the ſick. Believes the plantation hoſ- 
pitals, in Grenada, are generally as well attended as 


thoſe i in England. It the leaſt ſore appears on à ne. 


 groe's - 


FA. 
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— 


- eri 


Cue uf 


oroe's leg, he is 3 as it is diffcult to cure 1 198. 
* without confinement. Negroes are 'regularly/BiP 
fed in the hoſpital. | They often remain a ay” ng 

two in the hoſpital, with only a dry ſkin. oo 


An eftate of 3 or 400 acres, with fufteient flaves 


and ſtock, may be worth 30 or {40000 ſter. The we 


manager ought to have ſenſe, humanity and good 


conduct. He muſt ſtudy the ſlaves tempers, 1 


know the care of ſtock and lang, ſo that he ſhou 


' poſſeſs the firſt abilities. It is the owners intereſt 


and care to get ſuch a man. Planters, knowing it 
the chief point. to have the negroes in good heart, 


look firſt to bis bumanity, without which no planter! 
would employ his brother. Managers in Grenada, 
aud the Ceded Iſlands, have commonly from £ 150 
to / 300 per Annum, which, with the proviſions and! 
yas they raiſe, enables then to live well, and to 
fave moſt of their wages. If humane, they are ge- 
nerally as much reſpected as owners, and very often 


become owners. Are very often gentlemen's ſons 


from Europe, who, having experienced, as over- 


ſeers, the management of ſlaves and manufacture of 
232828 become managers. 


Negroes are generally ſubject to hieving and drivks P. x 48. 


ing; and a number of ill diſpoſed negroes coming 
from Africa often break open ſtores and rum cellars, 
ſteal proviſions, quarrel, and run away. Theſe are 


me cauſes generally for which maſters puniſh them. 


All eſtates are obliged to guard negro gardens, &c. 


In Grenada, by law, owners or managers cannot or- 


der above 39 laſhes, on the breech, for any one 
and overſeers cannot themſclves puniſh, or 
order above 12 laſhes, Plantation - puniſnment is not 


ſio ſevere as 50 laſhes given to a ſoldier, and is ſoon 


eured. Great crimes are often forgiven to negroes 
who have not been puniſhed before, becauſe after 


ſeveral floggings, they conſider it as little puniſn- 
ment. Good negroes feel the difgrace more than 
the whipping. , Whipping are more frequent on ſome 
8 eſtates than — * or ä ſeldom- or 


* 
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59. ever dh for ſmall crimes; but ĩt is ee re. 
Part 11; quiſite to puniſh, but not too ſeverely it is the owners: 
meren not to puniſh ſo ſeverely as to keep negroes 

from working: nor did he ever ſee a puniſhment: 

which he could call very ſevere, or more than the 
P. 149. Be gro could bear. In the W. Indies, as every 
where elſe, ſome are more indulgent than others 3: 
hut he never remetnbers to have ſeen any criicitins;; 

tho he has heard of owners ſeveret than others. . 
In 10 years, ending 1788, he ſaw no beggars or 
miſerable objects, except at Barbadoes, where * 
w many whites of that deſcription, ſome ſerving 
Tree negroes and Raves; whey s ee ne 1 
their maſters. * 
French domeſticks are 0 1 e com- 
Fanions by their owners. Many of them are their 
maſters mulatto children. "Their domeſticks are 
generally better treated than the Engliſhz but they 
do dot feed and cloath their field - negroes ſo well as 
the Engliſh: they generally work then: more a 

puniſh them more ſeverel. non 
He thinks the French' oa beet be ef 
diſpoſed than the Engliſh : they are not ſuch thieves. 
Bang moſtiy Chriſtians, they have better ideas of 
right and wrong. Every evening, out of crop (and 
on Sunday evenings in crop, p. 150.) they meet of 
their own accord, and pray, and bog hymns, with 
fervency and devotion.” (The Grer nada r N 
equally devout, p. 1 50.) | ; 
P. 150. All the new negroes he 3 —— fromed: to be inf 
the ſavage ſtate. Thoſe of the Gold coaſt appeared 
more tractable and induſtrious. © They generally 
ſhewed themſelves off to be bought and whey: ex- 
amined ſeemed diſappointed, if refuſed. On ſeeing 
their countrymen, on the eſtates, cloathed nd com- 
fortable, they ſeemed very happy. He knows 
not that he ever ſaw one e xi He has often 
aſked ſome of his flaves, if they wiſhed to return to 
Africa, and their univerſal anſwer was, No maſter; 

me hmmm better“. — with not to be thought 
© PISS | Africans 


1 | 
3 


bo 


after their arrival. They often read the ſervice oyer 


baſkets, which they ſell among the Iſlands for lis. 


Walupios—N. Awanicas & | 


_ Africans, and, with them, “ Salt: water verw and 11790. 
. have the ſame meaning. Part II. 
In Grepada, all che ereoles and moſt new negrocs: — 
= Chriſtians, being generally chriſtened 2 or 3 yeary P. ISh. 


their dead. They often attend the churches, En» 

gliſh and Cathelick. The ..clergy, by law, muſt 
chriſten them gratis, and certain times, yearly, vißit 

and inſtru them. - Believes the negroes in the other 

Ceded Wands are equally n ther thete 15 20 

ſuch law. : 

He had an lags 2 years, near 7 8 Canby? in St. 
Vincent, and he has an iſland 5 leagues off, where 5 
they fiſh, They have the richeſt. land in St. Vine,. x 7 
cent, and have cleared ſome ſpots where plantanes,  . 
tobacco, and caſſada are planted by the womens. 

The men fiſh, get crabs, eggs and birds, and make. 


quors: are quite idle at other times. They have 
only. a rag round the waiſt, and live in the ſavags 
ſtate they did in Africa, They generally ſpeak 
French; and there were always French miſſionaries 
among them till the Iſland was ceded to us; hut they 
never could convert them. He has often ſeen his 
vegroes feed them out of pity. They are free, and 
their, lands have been confirmed to them hy treaty P. 1 15%. 
with England, when: they were ſuppaled to have 800 
fighting men, It is thought — have ſincg de: 
r but believes their 8 0 numbers haye never : 
| been known. be 
2154780 be went e 20 0 30 miles n AC 
dad, and ſaw parties of yellow Caribs. The women 
2 children had only rags about their waiſts. They 
med perfectly ſavage. The Governor told him 
they were numerous, and had many parcels of the 
richeſt land in the Iſland, but not cultivated, except 
with a few plantane and orange - trees near their 
| houſes which were temporary, as they often changed Fr 1 159 
their n e that tho! that Ifland was one — ot 2 
oe: 1 euled by the Spaniar Ms e ” yr. 


—— 2 


1990. N 211 their zeal, never could convert 
Part. II. Caribs. They are N IIS 
E IRE Moſt of the free 8 in the TNands, b 5 80 1 


- T3 „ - freed by gift. He has known many repent of their 


being freed, finding it difficult to ſupport themſelves 
„ e comforts when ſick, equal to what they had 
„before. The women eommonly: huckſter, and often 
krxeceive ſtolen goods from ſlaves. Some free tradeſ. 
men work till they can buy a negro, and then leave off; 
Some live idle on wenches' gains. Never knew a 
free negro work, nor does he think ſuch would work 
in the held, for any wages. Their general idea of 

Herty ſeems to be exemption from work. 
P. 1 25 It is impofſible for Europeans to ſtand W. — 


field-work of any kind. Soldiers and ſailors ex- : 


poſed to the ſun, are liable to diſeaſe. It is cuſto- 
mary to exerciſe ſoldiers before ſun-riſe, Often give 
F overſeers umbrellas to keep off the ſun and rain. 
Muite tradeſmen there ſeldom work, in, or out of 
Adors. They direct negro tradeſmen how to lay out 
the work, and do light, nice jobs. (Repeated p. 173. ) 


+ The Ceded Iflands, being generally very mounn- 


*tainous and ſtony, very little land can be ploughed. 

Not 1000 acres in Grenada. Steep land ploughed 

would ſoon be waſhed away. The flat land is moſtiy 
up 1 trong. clay, and could not be ploughed in wet wea- _ 
ttzher, and, in dry, its hardneſs would make it dif- 
ficult. Land ploughed would ſtill want ſome negro 
labour. T 3 in the Ceded Iſlands rattoon. The 

lands can generally be holed by the negroes, after 
_weedivg, when they have little elſe to do, and the 

fame number muſt be kept to take off the crop. 


2 5 Ploughing would fave very little, from the difficulty 


. and expence of getting a proper ploughman, the ex- 
pence of horſes and cattleꝶ and the various ſtructures 
of ploughs: the charges of ploughing would be 
5 | gouble that of holing by taſk-work. Ploughs have 
7. 5 56. often been tried without ſucceſs. Believes the plan- 
ters would eagerly purſue any mode that promiſed 


46 "OG: their laves. leves it Poſſible to plant, 
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5 . the plough, (without hotivigh with a good 1790. 
ploughman, but. he believes few could plough a Part II. 
furrow ſtraight enough. Knows not that it ever was 


8 or can be ſucceſsfully Prat in the W. "Indies, p- 


Thinks it impoſfible to teen a W. India eſ- 


tate without negroes attached to it, where 2 or 300 
negroes are requiſite for 3 or 400 acres. The ableſt P. I 56. 
Planter cannot tell when the conſtant attendance of 


the negroes is moſt wanted. Their abſence for a 
fortnight would be very injurious, and might not be 
recovered in years. It would be impoſſible, with- 

out negroes attached, to We wage or feed the 

So number ie 

Hhelieves women in the W. Indies brevd: not fo 

Bot nor ſo wa as in colder climates, ſeldom 

have above 5 or 6 children, have early and more 


various connexion, 5 tends to hinder breeding. 


From 27 years experience, and the opinions of 


medical men, has found, that many infants die of 


1 locked: jaw, of worms, and of the putrid ſore throat. 
Moſt children have the yaws, which, at times, have 


| baffled the firſt phyficians in England. rt ara i 
India Iſlands are, at times, ſubject to long droughts, 


heavy rains, calms and cold north winds, caufing dif- 


orders, and often great mortality. It is ee moſt 3 15 . 


5 fatal to the healthieſt, ableſt ſlaves. 

ln the Indies, Hurricanes or exceſſive rains, 
deſtroy the provifions, from July to November when 

no ſhips are there; and this country being too diſ- 

tant to ſupply them, the ſlaves are forced to eat un- 


| i ripe proviſions, often cauſing great mortality from 


fluxes, which he has often known attack 4 a gang, 


Thinks this cauſe deſtroys as many ſlaves as thę 
country diforders. Formerly they could ſoon ger 


dry proviſions from America; and this evil may be 


_ remedied by A re in ſmall 1 with that 
1 country. fo > 
_ © Seldom 8 3 or 4 years ofa in any Iſland but | 
x the whites and blacks are vine FO "RO 
wok 1 Ver 


fl 


W. N 8 


1799 "Nay often an eſtate will increaſc by birchs 0 atime, bY 
Par II. and, in 1 or 2 months, loſe 4 or g of its ſaves. 


— He "bas an eſtate, with about 200. ſaves, in the 


| healthieſt part of Grenada, where, from 1766 to Fo 


1786, his numbers diminiſhed not above 10: In 
1786 they were 12 leſs; in 1987, he loſt 25, moſt 
of them the ſtouteſt he had, with a liver-complainr. 
+ All his neighbours ſuffered equally, and one parti- 


75 58. cularly loſt 47, out of . 300, of that diſorder. In 


1788, it was fatal, both to whites and blacks, in 
other parts of Grenada, where it had never been > 
fatal before; but it has ſince been more frequent in 


all the Iſlands. In the year ending June 1789, his 


Grenada ſlaves have increaſed 8 by births; but, by 


letters of October laſt, he loſt, in 6 weeks, 17 by the 


flux, moſtly able layes, Believes all the Iſlands have 
ſuffered as much. In St. Kitts and the Leeward 11 
lands they loſt a great many ſlaves 2 years ago. 
I f he could not have bought grown ſlaves to re- 
place his loſs, even 15 or 20 Joſt in 170, would hay: 
leſſened his crop by at leaſt 60 or 70 hhds. ſugar and 
40 punch. rum. Fears, that in ſpite of humanity, 
rather than ſuffer ſuch loſs, his other ſlaves would 
have been worked more than if the eſtate had 
been fully flaved, and it might cauſe a greater loſs 


of ſlaves and crop the next year. But, by. buying : _ | 


20 new ſlaves he ſhould pay this country for manu- 
factures, herrings, &c. duties and freight of 60 or 


70 hhds. of ſugar, and of } of the rum, above C. 2000, : : 


and he ſhould be repaid his loſs in one year; and 
bumanity would be protected, by faving his other 
- flaves and bringing 20 ſlaves from a e ſtate to 
be well uſed and made chriſtians of. | 3:38 


p. 159. A weakly handed eftate, muſt begin crop Jun 


ary 1. and continue till June or July, hence the 
canes being then watery 2 5oo/or 3000 gall. of liquor 
will go to 1 hhd. of ſugar ; but a full handed eſtate may 
begin crop in March, April or May, and then 150 
gall. liquor or leſs would make a hhd, with half the 
TR: of ſlaves and flock. 50 ä cleared eſtates, 

3 in f 
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In the Ceded lands, 447" ma a year, grow into 17906 
wood and bruſh 10 or 12 feet bigh, and if weak- Part 241. 
. handed, part muſt be abandoned. | 3 

kde Ceded Iflands were how fully cultivated and 
ſlaved, the number of ſlaves would not be ſufficient 
to continue to raiſe the ſame produce; for now the 
land there is new and rattoons, and takes leſs dung. 5 

Thinks, if the ſexes were equalized by . 160. | 
more women, it would ſtill be impoſſible for the | 
faves to be kept up by breeding. 

His eſtates, as healthy as any in Grenada, W 
good and abundant proviſion grounds, attended by 
able medical men, yet, he believes, have loſt 3 per 
cent. of ſlaves, annually, on an average. From 
what he knows and has beard, believes the decreaſe 
in that and the other Ceded lllands has been fully as 
great, and near as great, in the old Iflands, which 

are healthier but worſe off for proviſions. (Decreaſe 
| 3 per cent. yearly, moſtly of the able flaves, the loſs 
of labour may be 2 per cent. more, and the increaſe 
of labour alſo 2 per cent. p. 162, 176). From 1779 
to 1784, the loſs in Grenada was eſtimated at 4 per 
cent. tho the Iſland was they uncommonly healthy 
and few whites died. Believes the additional mor- 
tality was owing to the ſcarcity cauſed by the war. 

Is intereſted in 3 eſtates, in a healthy part of Domi- 
nica, having plenty of ground proviſions, and a doc- 
tor conſtantly reſident ; but the decreaſe on them, 

he believes, has been 4 per cent. No negroes have 
been put on them fince 1779. 2 of the works have been 

abandoned, from the decreaſe, have grown into P. 161. 
bruſh and wood, and make not the produce they 

did! in 1779. 
In caſe of the Abolition, the 4 ſenſible part of 

: the lands growing into bruſh and wood would be un- 
healthy, and their labour would be harder, would 

deſpond. Buying new negroes makes the ſlaves 
happy, as caſing them and affording them wives. 
By late letters from ſome of the Grenada legiſlature, 


1 1 learns that the ſlaves begin to be 4 little turbu- 
I 2 1 ” lent, 
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Ks faying e would res” them, , but for 
their. maſters. With theſe ideas the whites might be - 
deftroyed in a day. Believes if they knew Parlia- - - 


ment meant to aboliſh a trade ſo eſſential to their eaſe 


them. 
The SI: trade, having. been almoſt intirely op- 


© ped in the war, the Iſlands ſuffered greatly in num- . 
bers and cultivation Grenada loſt near 7000, and 


he believes the others proportionally; and, ſince then, 


all our Iflands have been and are in great want of 
ſlaves. Foreigners have given 4 as much more than 


obliged to take young and old ſlaves, ſetting aſide 55 
the fick, not being able to get women, and a great „ 


F. 1635. 


P, en 


5 


P. 164. 


and comfort, and could come at thoſe who ſhould 
paſs ſuch a law, they would not ſcruple to defiroy- 5 


we have, and their demand being great, we were 


many imported are paſt breeding. 


are likely to be depriyed of the only means of pre- 


ſerving it, by acts of Parliament, they conſider ir 


eſtates as in a more uncertain ſtate. 

Mere epidemicks to carry off 4 the people i in —— 
| Kingdom, the loſs could be ſupplied, from this and 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and the ſame may be 


ſaid of Africa; but, in caſe of the Abolition, the: | 
loſs from diſeaſes in one Iſland, it could not be ſup- 


The planters creditors are alarmed at the diſcuſ- 
fion of the queſtion of Abolition, and wiſh for their 
money. It has totally ſtopped loans and ſales of M. 
India eſtates. The planters holding their property _ 
by charters and acts of Parliament, and finding they 


PC 


plied, from any other, as ſlaves could not be bought 
at any price. Hence, in time, the Abolition win 


ruin the W. Indies and the ſlaves now there. 


His reaſons for thinking that, if this country abo- 
liſh the ſlave- trade, the other European nations 


would carry it on and extend it. The French, whoſe _ 


W. India Colonies are not 4 cultivated, have granted 
bounties on flaves and the ſhips: carrying them. 


Spain could buy ſlaves cheaper, were G. Britain to 


Lo the trade, and bas, oy a late edict, wa" = 
Et 


% 


> 
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| all-ber W. Indian ports, and offered bounties on 179. 
_ ſlaves. By another edict, ſhe has offered freedom Part IT 
to ſlaves deſerting from other colonies. It is well n 8 


Fnewn many Engliſh Sl: ſhips, with Engliſh maſters 
and French ſeamen, have, in the laſt 2 years, ſailed 
from France, as French veſſels, to get their bounties. 

In caſe of the Abolition, our Merchants will go to 
France and Oftend, to carry on the trade with the + 
French and other foreign colonies who, in their 


turn, will carry ſlaves to our colonies. Moſt goods 


: ſent to Africa are cheaper in France than England. It P. 16 5 


is well known, the value of W. India produce, at 


an under - price, and in a bad year, was g. go00000, 
excluſive of exports to Ireland and N. America. 


Above /. 3000000 in duties freight, and the other 


. 6000000 conſumed in manufactures and center 


here. 
The planter, having hitherto confidered that he. 
could not be deprived of his property without an 


\ 


equivalent, and ſeeing his ſlaves waſting, would P. 166. 1 


think it incumbent.on him to get ſlaves in any way, 
and at any price. He would be obliged to buy them 
at the free-ports, and to carry them in ſmall incom- 
modious veſſels in which the ſlaves, in a few days, 
would ſuffer more than in a voyage from Africa, and 
would coſt near double the preſent price. Thinks no 
Act could prevent the planters from getting ſlaves; nor 


does he ſee, if men of war ſhould ſeize them, how . 


they could ſell them. (Repeated, P. 177 
Thinks it was ſtipulated, in the Ceded Ifland | 
grants, that 4 the land granted ſhould be cultivated, 


nn 20 years, and that there was a penalty for non- per- 


formance ; but knows of none being inforced. 


Moſt of thoſe who abandoned fands in Grenada P. 107 


were new ſubjects, and carried their ſlaves to foreigg 


Iflands to avoid paying their debts to Britiſh mer- 


chants: others from the decreaſe and non-importa- _ 
tion of ſlaves were obliged to abandon cultivation: 
others, as no ſlaves were to be bought, took their 


faves off their er der. eſtates, * put . 
| their 
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hoe fogar eſtates to fupply their loſs: And ſome 
whoſe ſlaves had e had not tlie means to re- 
1 2 — them and abandoned their property. TOM. 
"When Grenada was ceded in 1763, the Bririſh Jaws . 
were conſidered as in force there. Ifi 1764 or 65, 
2 legiſlature was formed there, which paſted laws for 
the government and protection of flaves ; but no lar 
was paſſed to prevent owners from puniſhing as they. 
thought proper, it being conſidered by the legiſla- 


ture, of which he was a member, that no local law 


could prevent improper puniſhment fo much as the 
Britiſh laws then in force there. All the inhabitants 
were intereſted in protecting the ſlaves, as inſurrections 
might be occaſioned by cruelty. The Iflands being 
| ſmall, and eſtates not above 3 or 400 acres, the con- 
duct of maſters is generally known. Several maſters 
have been indicted and fined for cruelty, by the Juſ- 
tices, at the Seffions, and one white man was banged, 5 
but whether a maſter or not, he cannot fay. © 
Some of the many Grenada laws for protecting 
and managing flaves having been found inadequate, 
in 1788, a Committee (of which he was one) was 


appointed to reviſe and reform thoſe laws. He be- 


Heves they reſtricted puniſhment to 39 laſhes, to 
ſhew G. Britain, who had been petitioned againſt the 
ſlave-trade, that there was ſuch a law. Thinks 
the ſlave was as well protected before as he is by this | 
law; for it certainly was always underſtood and prac- 
tiſed, that the flave' was protected oy the common 55 
law of G. Britain. | 
The Quantity of flaves-grounds acpends on i their 
quality and fituation. Some having more land than 
others, give the ſlaves as much as they can work. 
Never knew leſs than an acre given to 6 perſons of 
all ages (excluſive of the common proviſion- grounds 
worked by the whole gang, p. 179.) When an 
eſtate is ſaid to conſiſt of ſo may Acres, the flaves- : 
grounds are included. _ „„ 
In Grenada negroes are not comtnonly allo wed te 
IM goats. Other —_" are e for that coun- 
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try: Pork en sd. per Ib, fixed by: law; a fow py 
from 18d. to 3s. other poultry in proportion; a roaft- Part IL 
ing pig 45. 6d,—all ſterling. Knows no whites who i, 
raiſe ſtock, except a lutle by proprietors, but molt | | 


of it is bought of the ſlaves. 
In the French Iſlands, he believes, the avs 3 
| much the ſame quantity of proviſion- grounds as thoſe 55 
in Grenada. Has ſeen the Code Noir, and knows | # 
the French mode of treating ſlaves. Many regula= 
tions of that Code were de e into the firſt | 
| Grenada flave-laws. _ 1 
French uſe their domeſtics ener thaw the En P. me 
glich, but field-negroes of both are on a footing, ex- 
_ cept that, till the war, American and European pro- 
viſions were dearer to the French than the Engliſh, -': | 
| who could and did feed their ſlaves beſt, Cloathing b 
coming cheaper from England, they cloathed them 
| yearly, while the French ſlaves were generally obliged | 
to cloath themſelves, except the domeſtics whom their . 
maſters cloathed for ſhow. The French Iſlands have 
few eminent doctors; nor are their ſick ſlaves gene- 
' -» rally ſo well treated as the Engliſh. The French, 
both in their own Iſlands and in Grenada, work their 
ſlaves much harder and puniſh. them worſe than the 
Engliſh. But the French now enjoying the Ameri- 
can trade, can feed their 1 ee than the is It 
_ Engliſh. 8 4 
| Woollen . thought more proper, Sd p. 1 7 2. 
. 2 and bleak winde, he her ar an to 
French ſlaves.. 
Believes the French eee * not arcade b. 173. 
8 65 their duty to the flaves in any one Iſland, Inſur- 
rections have been more frequent in the French than 
Engliſh Iſlands, as is now the caſe at Martinique, 
which ſhews that their e are N treated chan 
A 3 5 
He never knew but one man in e «hs C- 
Was ſaid to uſe his ſlaves more ſevere than common, 
| but * his property was ruined. "Thinks ſlaves are 
| dE treated i 


— 


* 9 3 


1 


. 12990. — much beuer than when he firſt. knew. the 
LETS * Parr II. W. Indie. 5 
e In moſt Iſlands 8 were e laws . pro- b 


tors to keep a white man for ſo many negroes, 
| foe fear of revolt and invaſion, and that proportion 


of whites being more than what was requiſite to di- 
rect the eſtates, white tradeſmen were ſent from hence 
to inſtruct the negroes, which being accompliſhed, | 
very few whites are employed on the eſtates, as 
merly at Antigua, the wages and expences of a W 1 

man, being double that of a black, the fines for de- 


ficiency of whites nearly pay che whole Iſland ex- 
pences. He believes the other Aa e * 


ſame cuſtom. 


| IF 71 Has often changed his managers, but not 755 4c or 


P. 156. 


years; except at Tobago, where his attornies have 
| Froquenty W e his n ance he left the 


© Oivners or attornies generally buy faves, butch 


| oo managers” aſſiſtance. 


Moſt managers buy ſlaves with the eir oa _ 1 "hoot 
ſuch ſlaves are ſeldom kept or hired on the eſtate he + 
directs. They are generally let to others, the firſt 
year, for their maintenance; afterwards they hire 
them at yearly. wages, or in gangs for taſk.-work.,. 

Before the capture of Grenada in 1779, the taxes 
were partly raiſed by a poll-tax, ſometimes: on all 
laves, ſometimes on thoſe of certain ages: but fince 
the reſtoration in 1784, the taxes were raiſed on the 

produce. - On town-negroes, there. was a poll- tax : 
12 to 188. cur. per head, according to the exi- 
gencies of government. In 1 784 a perpetual tax, of 
18d. cur. per head, was laid on all ee Ge- 
nada, to ſupport the clergy. 5 

The roots on which negroes are fed ; are liable to 
injury by hurricanes. 


| P. 15 © Domeſtic and field-ſlaves ate! e qually. FER ey if 1 


any thing, the former die faſter than the latter, ow- 
ing probably to their 3 at e cf 
eh the * men. 8 

Does 


14 
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3 s not Know that the Ain. 5 a hz Phd 
creaſed the price of flayes; but it is aj preb: nfive art. 
the fear of the abolitiop, and moſt, e ates being — 
under handed, ſuch as had money or credit to Boys. 
and the demand of foreign colonies being great, 
prices roſe from {40 to C 50 ſter. for gold and 
windward coaſt ſlaves, and are riſing daily. 

The Britiff African merchants; having at com- i 
mand Britiſh and India goods fit for that market { 
| Gobi are now {ent to, France to affort their cargoes 
or Africa, at 25 per cent. advance) having greater P. 171 
e 1d knowing the trade better, will certainly - 

wy and increaſe the flave-trade, and underſell * | 
„ Seeta the negroes go.to hate” gre und . 
on Sunday morning, and return wc 42% They 
> 2 dreſs, and dance, or walk till about 7 0 clock, 
when they aſſemble to prayers, which they never 
neglect. After prayers, they paſs the Ro of the | 
ning in their houſes. 

Men are uſually preferred for the; more laborious P. I 78 . 

plantation- duty. 

At the firſt ſettling of the Ceded Wands, men fold. 

- pats higher than women, who were not fit 
for felling trees; but at preſent, eſtates being ſet- 
tled and nearly fully 3 women are moſt 
wanted, and from the age of 15 to 20, fetch full as 8 
high a price as the men, generally higher; but, 2 
after 25, they ſell confiderably under the men. | 
tp and girls, from 12 to 15, fell at equal prices. 

He has a manager and 2 overſeers, on cach. eſtate, 
an eminent mill-wright occafionally, and a doftor _ - 
attends, but does not reſide. Scarcely knows a 
== eftate but has at leaſt: as many whites, that 
n being requiſite. One white ſuperintends each 
gang, in the field, boiling-houſe, or mill. 1 

In all the Engliſh and French iſlands, he knows, . 179. — 
free negroes and mulattoes are conſidered as a nui- 1 
* as they never cultivate land themſelves, and 

women huxter proviſions, _ _— and "ole 
olen 


5 7% W. ne-. ER 3 - Capanit.. 
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I 790. ſtolen | corrupting the Qaves morals. fy heir 
Part II. only uſe is in caſe of invaſion. 

— Thinks the labour now required of the 5 is 

1 Frese may be done with eaſe, and without hurt ; 

ing their health. Thinks a workman here —_ 4 

more work | in 5 hours than the Have! in 9. 84 75 
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P. 18 13 Refident in the W. Indies about 16 years: at dif- i 
ferent times. e 1 
P. 182. Purchaſed an PRA in Cone in 176 5, A 121 was 5 
concerned in the purchaſe of another in St. Vin- 
cent, which latter was a grant from Government, 
to General Monckton, and coſt £ 33000. The 
eftate in Grenada Was in A very un perfect Rate of | 
cultivation. 5 55 
MWould not TY ME? had "E Seer teh hit | 
S. Britain would prohibir the importation of African 
negroes. Was an attorney for other plantations in 
St. Kitts and Grenada, and knows the mode of. cul- £ 
tivation and treatment of negroes. _ 8 
His land in St. Vincent is covered with! wood. 
His purchaſe of General Monckton was 4000 e 
a few hundred acres—Of this about 3000 acres have 
been ſold to different proprietors, and if they can 
procure African ſlaves, it may be brought to a ſtate 
of perfection; but ſhould the trade be aboliſh- 
ed, the lands muſt return to their natural ſtate. 
P. 183. About 1400 acres remain unſold, till the prefent” 
queſtion is determined. If the abolition takes place, 
theſe will be entirely left to the proprietors-. The 
land would never have been ſold, if it had been un 
derſtood at the time that G. Britain would 1285 
 bibir the importation of African negroes. © 
Large tracts of land fo ſold, particularly in Do- 
E are e jet upcultivated. Eftates 1 in UE Ceded: 


— aa cas FOE 
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Ilan is are by no means in ala cultivation, and 1790. 
are capable of great improvement, if the propri- Part II. 
. etors have a market for African ſlaves _ — 


Large ſums of money have been expended' in, 
improvements, and buildings made with accommo- 
dations for taking off the crops which the Whole 
the lands are capable of producing. 
Similar improvements have been made on "i 
eſtates bought from the French in Grenada, which 
iſland never was ſufficiently ſtocked with ſlaves, and 
the number has been greatly leſſened by exceſs of 
labour. or the French military works during the 
capture, &c. Thouſands have been purchaſed fince 
the peace, but the eſtates in general are far from 
being ſufficiently handed. Large tracts in Grenada 
are uncultivated, which may be improved if pro- 


5 prietors are permitted to purchaſe flaves, _ P. 184. 


Improvements muſt ceaſe in all the W. India 
iſlands, without a regular ſupply of African flaves. 
The preſent ſtack is not ſufficient to keep the lands 
in their preſent ſtate, without occaſional ſupplies 
from Africa. Cannot be kept up by breeding 
could not do it on his own eſtate, which is a re- 
markable healthy ſituation in Grenada, where only 
two whites have died in 24 years. From 1765 to 
1771, he was in the habit of improving the eſtate, 
and increaſed the ſtock of ſlaves from about 140 to 
300 by purchaſe. From 1771, till the capture of 
Grenada in 1779, there was not a decreaſe in the 
eſtate of above one per cent. per ann. (reckoning 
the births) though no new negroes were purchaſed. 
During the French captivity the negroes decreaſed 
for the reaſons before-mentioned, In the year 1786, 
a contagious diſtemper, in a few. months, carried 
off 47 of the. beſt ſlaves, which number bas been 
fince replaced by purchaſe, or the cultivation of the 


eſtate muſt have diminiſhed in proportion. The P. 18 3. 


diſeaſe was a complaint in the liver, and the work 
of the plantation was in gteat backwardneſs the 
. * it appeared. It e from 4 to 6 

„ months, 


: 7 1790. 


W. 1. 


ES 5k 


n 3 en 


eee No plantation could * 1 appointed 
I. in proviſion grounds ; there were warm and conve- 


— nient hoſpitals for the fick, and though the negroes 


P. 187. 


| & #130 "#7 $1 1 


had always of their own the greateſt abundance of 


: Tow, es, he always ſupplied the hoſpital with. 


ere was a general order to ſupply the fick with 


mutton, and ſuch other freſh meats as the eſtate 
afforded. "The fick had ſuch medical aid as was 
Proper. For the firſt 10 years a ſurgeon was kept 
; 2 the ſole purpoſe of attending the negroes, and, 


during the diſtemper, a phyſician went from the 


ur, rice, bread, wine, and other refreſhments. 


Kr 


town of St. George to attend chis eſtate, and ſome g 
7. 186, others in the neighbourhood. 


Many children die of the Tetanus, or Locked = 


J»w; bur this does not ariſe from want of care, or 


excels of labour in the mothers ; for when women 


are known to be pregnant, their work is gradually I 
_ diminiſhed, till within 2 or 3 months of their de- 


livery, when they pick graſs, and do other light 
work. During confinement they are comfortably. 


lodged at home, and are attended by able midwives _ 


and nurſes. . They have proper refreſhments, and 


cordials ; (ſee p. 202) are allowed 4 or 5 weeks to 


cover; and it is generally 2 or. 3 months after their 


elivery before they return to the harder labour of 


the plantation. When in the field, ſome elderly 
women are generally employed in taking care of 


the chains, _ Believes theſe AION prevail ? 


generally. 
N egroes are of | provided with food pd cloath- 
ing in all the iflands he has been 1 in ; but there i 18 
tester abundance of proviſions in Jamaica and 
the Ceded Iſlands, than in the ſmaller, when they 
are more circumſcribed, zac the climate more un- 


certain. Negroes ſupply the markets in the Ceded 


Illands with treſh provifions, roots, and vegetables, 
the profits of which they. apply to their own ule, 
Spe: of SY W's 7 * the 981 5 f 40, | 


5 
U 
i 


1 
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7 mitted from one 85 eneration to n Labour is is yy 99. 
ability, and cannot be conſidered P art 
as ſevere, when compared to the labour ins Fae 25 


in proportion to 


: lower order of g peop ple in Europe. 


Foling of land, Which is from Auguſt t to e 168. 5 


j he has always conſidered. as the hardeſt labour on a 
plantation, during which they haye generally a cer- 
tain allowance of bread, and RTP, frequently pinie 
mixed with water. 


Puniſhments not ſevere \ when compared with the 8 


diſcipline of the army or nayy. 


Fs 


The mortality in the interval between the arrival P. He 


of the ſhips and the ſales (which is generally about 
10 days) cannot even be eſtimated at much more 


than x per cent. on an average, in the Windward 
nows of no inſtance of medical arts uſed 


 Mands— 
how conceal the real ſtate of health 1 in the ſlaves, 


© Greateſt attention is uled to prevent the ſepara- | 1 
tion of ſlaves, connected either * Felgen 8 


7 friendſhip. 
Never knew 
home, 


Haves exptels a defire to. retury 


7 a ſtate of comfort and happineſs. _ 


Recollects negro freemen marrying ſlaves, . e 


they know the children of ſuch marriage will 
born ſlaves. 


Inttodechion of new 13 cannot be prevented 5 


by any regulation in this country. 


France pays a bounty on the importation of laves 


into her colonies, amountin nearly to C 7 per head. 
Number of ſeamen in the French W. I. trade, he- 


lieves, is upwards of 50,000, THiks the number 
imported from Abies to ther. W. 1 5 ads, by 
Fance, muſt exceed 20,000, | | 


: 


Slaves i in Grenada are generally Chriſtians, and i in 


Il. 


Fr 


—_ e 
4 


3 


Spain is giving every poſſihle encouragement P. 191. 


1 for the purſuit of the trade in her own colonies. 
Inſurances are now making on Guinea-men.'from 


: Boſton, Virginia, and Charles Town, S. Carolina. 5 
A conſiderable number of inane _ be 


F 


1790. 


fitted out from Copenhagen the kult 


: * 


w. nutze. Aukniel. Bart. f 


te nt che trade is. 


Part II. aboliſhed i in this country. 
ET 3 ls of opinion that the Ot value of the W. India 


3 4 


P. 192. 


and African, trade, together, exceeds. oF, millions | 
"ſterling per ann, 


Is of opinion, that if an abolition of the. Dave. = 


trade was to take place for a few years only, it 
could not be recovered. 


The abolition of the trade would "throw ſlaves i in . 


the W. Indies into a ſtate of diſcontent and def; pony, ; 


dency. Every freſh, importation is bighly 78 8 55 * 
- able to them, Abolition will produce diſorder ; 


amongſt the white * and alienate their 7 


affeCtions, | „ 5 
Thinks his produce was 240 hogſheads of ſugar 
per ann. on an average. oo - 
Many negroes have purchaſed their freedom. 


P. 193. Had a greater proportion of females than were, 8 


upon eſtates in general, believes they may amount 
to more than two-fifths, having, when he left the 


W. I. ſent all his female houſe-ſlaves to his eſtate. 


* 


Field-ſlaves are as happy as houſe ſlaves. 
Had a great proportion of deaths among the 


| children within the gth day, notwithſtanding the 


P. 194. 


P. 299] 


tuation y was s healthy, and the flaves well Fes : 


to. 
Slaves are much better aſd now than Gert | 
are increaſed in value from £25 to C 33 fterling 
per head: before the war, to £ 30 or £40 ſterling. 
any cargoes in Jamaica, have NOSE lately 
from £42 to C 5o ſterling. þ 
"Fifty acres of the belt, out of 400 which his 
{ 5 contained, was allotted for proviſion grounds. 
Proprietors of plantations in the French iſlands 
are much more cammonly refident on their I" 5 
than thoſe on the Engliſh iſlands. 
French field-negroes not ſo tertable as Gurs 7 „ 
puniſhment. more . ITN, an flayes 


E e 3 3 


„ 


w. 8 AMERICA. » I. i Nie 


The number of whites in hs French iſlands, - is 1790. 
5 much greater than in the Britin; number of white Part * 
ſervants pretty nearly the ſame. . ao. een, 

The Daniſh government. haye given every. poll p. 198. 

5 ble encouragement to: the introducing the Chriſtian, 3 

religion among their ſlaves; and if the government 

of Great Britain was to pay more attention to 

the inſtruction of ſlaves, their morals might be very 

much in erer. and it might in the end prove a 


reater ſecurity to the welfare of the W. India 
iſlands than people in general are aware of. The 
Daniſh lands, _ though xerfectly cultivated, _ e 5 
under a neceflity of purchafing annual ſupplies. n nt #2 


Has always conſidered the Wen Act to be p. 199+ 
an advantage to the trade. 

Lands, in the Ceded Iſlands, were fold confi- P. 200. 
28 beyond their, e and | ſettled at a La 


ende. „ 8 
"Plough cannot 55 uſed. 5 ""P; 20g. hy 
Lands cannot be Sen INTE by 88 

Old iſlands more ſtraitened, as to ee ry 


8 deficiency made up by importation. 


There are confiderable mortgages on eſtates.” p. 204. 
Accounts of pawns carried off from Cane e . 205. 
by Captain Bilby, other Engliſh veſſels ſtop'd there-. . 
upon; pawns claimed in the W. Indies, ſent back 
to Africa, but refuſed. Vide Particulars. 
Ihe credit of the iſlands is materially injured 3 
the a prehenſions of abolition, in which caſe the: 
N will come to nothing. . 


* Proliigen to ſu pply foreigners with ſlaves, 8 much 
injure the trade and manufacture of Great Britain, | 
Had a field-{lave, a driver, worth £ 200, p. 6. 
In Grenada, the ſlaves found there on its ceſſion to us, were 20 MF 
all baptized, and continue in the practice of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. And it has an exceedin good effect on their 
morals, In the old Engliſh iſlands, a in St. Vincent and 


Dominique, negroes ſhamefully neglected as to religion. 
— Thinks it will require ten years to Tom wp conſiderable return 
from a new ſettled eſtate. | | 1 5 


N ever 


*. [LED lebten. * 42 end 
? aſt of Affleg, ind therefore 


Wt cannot fay whether rhe: negroes imported from 


ga 7 
. 


4 4 
— of © IP 


= Africa are taken from à more happy ſtate to be 
; "_ in a worſe; but believes, from information, 


that they are more comfortable in in | the W. Legg | 
- than in their own country. 


Ph © Proviſions in the Hands a are af base giv 4 b. : ; 


? 
11 


y. os Ref in Grenada from. 1766. ” 1788 (xt 


TE 31 


a 1 


— 


E * att Js . 


one year) as a ſurgeon till the laſt 2 years. 


Forehaſed ſome uncultivated 1. land, and furniſh 1 


4 Poulton. he thinks, will WILEY every years 


without recruits from Africa : becauſe negro wo- 


P. 208, men are not ſo prolific as women of this country, 


.. 


P. 210. 


* 


Les = 


' x 


owing to early, exceſſive, and promiſcuous concubi- 
nage. Children are ſubje& to the tetanus, or locked, 
jaw, arifing from an irritability of conftitution In- 
duced by. the warm climate; the wound on the la- | 

- ceration of the navel-ſtring, retention of the meco- 

nium, bad milk, and ſudden expoſure to cold. No 
remedy for jaw. fall. Fatal epidemical diſtempers. 

Jof the children die within the month. F ew im- 

ported women breed. 

Gave all attention to Taifing children on bis eſtate. 

It was his intereſt. Negroes injure their health by 


P. 21 1. night vifits and dances more than by labour. III 


treatment of negroes not the cauſe of the want of 


ſpecies by breeding. 


P. 212. Would not have — the eſtate had he under- 


the means of ſupplying African negroes were to 
be cut off. Has kept vp. his number, Due not bis 3 


ſtren gth. 


If the Planters ca cannot recruit is n numbers he muſt 5 


be ruined. 


ee of negroes moch more comfortable than 


chat of the nn in En 288 8 
Z : Brought 


5 both home, where they remain contented. 


w. Ivpres.—N. Asie. I EG: _- 


Brought two negro ſlaves to Fügt, who, afier 179 
«> abour 3 months, begged to return. Said they Part It. 
did nat like this country; it was dull. They pined = 
after their dances and other cuſtoms. He ſent them. 213- 

I 214. 

They were exceedingly ſtruck with the number = 
of beggars in the gs and uſed to fay,.* * Buccra, | 
not good“ . hf: 

On their return,” one of them. (the 3 bad che P. 21.6, 
option of what trade he would be PUt. tide... 
woman was ö hired, to Hauk een about * 


53 SE. wn wat - 


"Planters no Let go upon. the 2 5 besaagr 216. 


ſlaves; it is their intereſt. 5 . | 
Adults alſo are ſubject to tetanus. gu P. 217. 

Has heard they are not fond of ſelling, i in Allies, 
thoſe women beſt adapted for breeding. 

Fancies negroes in Africa do very little work, muſt Ee 219. 
be habituated to labour by degrees; in 2 or 3 years | 
are ſaid to be ſeaſoned.” Not many die within 3 
years, though more afterwards. Relations always 


. ho 


ſold together. The loſs of field ſlaves would be P. Os 


ſupplied in a very N a BY REIGN houſe: 
faves} 1nto the Held. = 


; * 
8 
3 


Wide examined ,—Jonx Gage, Ea. 


"Was i in the W. Indies for about 20 years, from the P. 221. 
year 1764. Was 1 in the Ceded Iflands 2 or 3 times 
each year, twice in Jamaica, at Antigua, Hiſpaniola, 
Martinique, and St. Lucia, but refided moſtly in 
Dominique. Secretary to the King's Commiſſion, 
and Auctioneer in diſpoſing of the 7 in the Ceded 
Hands. - Sold 174000 acres for C. 620000, under 
a covenant for the purchaſer to cut down, clear and 


cultyate one acre out of 29s every year, till half 
L the 
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| : 1790. the uncleared land mall be cleared; DE penalty 


Part II. paying 5 per ann. for e acre neglected. Vide, 
— Grants. 


* 2 remains in wood. More than ZE of each have been 


diſpoſed of. 
The lands, in numerous inſtances, were fold far. 
above their apprehended value. : 


' Chaſe money. Number of negroes in Dominique 
and St. Vincent, a year ago, was about 27000. 
Judges the preſent number inadequate for the lands 
"ty cleared, without large annual ſupplies. Some 
_ Plantations are falling back to a deſert ſtate, from the 
1 price of negroes cauſed by the rumour of aboliſh-. 

ing the trade. 120000 additional negroes would 
hardly be ſufficient to clear and cultivate the un- 

cleared lands. 

Had it been apprehended that the ſlave trade — 
be aboliſhed no 88 would have purchaſed theſe, 
lands. 

There will be a great deficiency of labour, from 
the preſent full grown negroes growing paſt their 
work. Has obſerved negroes in all the Hands much 
happier in general than the lower people in England. 
Recollects no beggars, or deſerted ſlaves. 


P. 225. 


3 | P. 226. Number could not be kept up by breeding : This 


at nc 


not the effect of Tevere treatment. 


Effect of abolition would be 8771 7 ruin of the 


whites, and deſtruction of the blacks: 
Beſides common cauſes of mortality, 1 


© other improper ſituations, put on wet cloaths, which | 
bring on complaints unfavourable to propagation. | 


teract the ſeveral cauſes of mortality. 


p. 227. The negroes apply hot linen to the navel Kiing, 


which produces irritation and Lk on the fall of 
the . — | EE 


The greateſt part of st. vincent aud Bünittig ge 5 


Immenſe ſums have been laid out in buildings and | 
_ +. © * other works, in ſome inſtances more than the pur- 


| plunge i in rivers immediately on delivery, and under 


All poſhble means have been attempted to 'couns | 


4 
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Some eſtates in Dominique were begun to be 1790. 


Worked with capitals unequal to the enterpriſe; be- Patt II. 


fides which, uſurious loans, an impoſition of 44 per. 


cent. on the produce, and a duty of 30s. on every P. 228. 


8 « 


imported negro, ſerved to complete the ruin of the - 


adventurers. 


French houſe negroes better, field much worſe P. 229. 


treated than our own. - 


5 The price of negroes in : 65, was 7455 26 108. per P. 230. - 


head. At preſent. they are g. 50. Before the report 

of an abolition prime negroes fold at C. 35 to L. 38. | 
I ̃!be relief held out by Parliament in caſes of fa- P. 233. 
mine, by permitting the Governor of any. Iſland to 
import proviſions from the foreign Iſlands, is futile; 
becauſe no ſtores of proviſions are, or can be, kept 
there. Hurricanes have done great damage, _ 
raiſe Creoles. „ 1 . 


Witneſs examined, — Jonx AnNTaonY RUCKER, ESQ, 


Is a confiderable proprietor of lands in Grenada, P. 235. 
B Ind Se. c i 
Would not have adyentured his property if he 


. 


bad underſtood that Great Britain would prohibit 


the importation of negroes ; wiſhes he had not. Has 
lent large ſums, which he would not have done, 
had he apprehended abolition of ſlave-trade, Has not 
ſufficient numbers to keep up the'preſent cultivation. 
Cannot poſitively ſay, whether the ſtock may; in fu- 
ture, be kept up by breeding, having never been in 
the W. Indies, but is informed by his. agents they 
Abolition will have a dreadful effect, as we muſt 
have recourſe to foreigners to ſupply us with ſugar, . 
which will cauſe a balance of trade againſt Great 
Britain of 1000000 to 1200000, The loſs of ſhip- 
ping would alſo be great. FFF 
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1 2790. . $ The . W. India; 8 was very bad before 


P. . * W. Indies to G. Britain would be materially injured. 
The purchaſes he made in the W. Indies were P- 
dene fortunate and advantageous. 


dick of * cannot be Boa up by gt 


Wes examined,—Jows Haxgar, . 


3 8 El = 1. a very large proprietor gf" lands in the Coded 5 


WH fince 1764, has alſo very large ſums out- 


U Stoes would have been prohibited. 
His eſtate can by no means be cultivated without ne- 


he keep up a ſtock without ſupplies from Africa. 
Believes the defect of population not owing to * 
| treatment or exceſſive labour. 
Effect of abolition will be the gradual decay and, 
at laſt, ruin of the Iſlands. 


The : agitation of this queſtion has i. injured the cre- 


dit on W. India property, and if the jupply of ne- 

groes be ſtopped, the ſecurity of the large debt of 

dhe Set to G. Britain will be very Mary 
mand... 

P. 240. Noever was in the W. Indies W. India credit Was 


very good before the war, and ſince would have re- 


vived but for the queſtion of abolition. 
Amount of the advances of this houſe on) 
; PFOPerie. was e 45 2 Bene, at ts per cen 


ba. 


3 


e cximiined kungen T OD, Eur FE, 


P. - 41. hh z merchant of London, and proprietor of lands, 


2275 


in Grenada and the ee ſince 1774 _ 1 


| \ 


* 15 i Rvexxx. 5 
the agitation of this queſtion, and it is now grown 


4 F «Cu much worſe. The ſecurity of the large debt from the 


The, experience of 25 years has taught. him the 


p. 239 groes, nor has he, at preſent, a ſufficient ſtock, nor can 


ſtanding. Would neither have purchaſed lands nor 8 
lent money, had he conceived the 1 importation of ner 


1 allo A io on. 1 eee of, W. India 1 


V negroes. 


daetſtood that the ir importation, of Hers would be 
Prohibited. Y 

Eſtates have not a fofficient lock, nor could that 
be. kept up without ſupplies from Africa, 


e cannat, in his apinin, pe. cultivated but f. 
e not have e or lent, if he RT un- Th 


7 


, 
Is P : 
= 
W> 4 
* * » 
4+: 


1790. 
. 


"Defect of population. not owing to ill treatment, 


nor exceſſive la 

Effect of ſtopping the importation from Africa, i in 
bis opinion, would be fatal, _ 

1145 refuſed to lend money on W. Ide ſecurity, 
till he ſaw the event of the queſtion of abolition af 
flave trade. 

The en F, he debt from the W. India planters 


n not be ſo good as it was if the trade be e 
Ne ever Was in the . ae N 


| Refided about 9 years in St. Kitts and Nevis as 2 ap. 


| * urgeon, and attended between 4009 and i arg ne- 
1 groes aynualily.: +: 15 

As ſurgeon's attendance expetted once or twice a 
: week, or daily, if neceſſary. On moſt eſtates 68. per 


head annually allowed, beſides extra Charges for 


: capital operations, &c. and night viſits. 


W uels examined —Mr. Rozznr Tronas, TT 


246. 


P. 247. : 


Had every opportunity of obſerving how negroes Ry 


were treated, worked, fed, lodged and cloathed. They 
rte divided into threo claſſes. or gangs, the 1ſt or 
great gang able-bodied negroes (excluſive of tradeſ- 
men and watchmen) who do the moſt laborious part 


of the work. The 2d, or weeding gang, from the 


. age of 12 to 18 or 20, ſuch as are weakly or ailing, 
and employed in light work. Tbe 3d gang, from 
9 tha ago of 6 to: 12 r in 3 graſs for 


1 e 


— . — — . — + — ——_— 


2 then diſcharged till 2, in this interval, out of 


ww. temna—N, unten ente 
. "Neg 2 


10 e their . which 18 e ee to 12, "rind 


<rop, the major part of the gang are expected to 
bring a ſmall bundle of graſs, during crop: the 
| cattle fed with ſliced cane- tops. At 2 o'clock they 
enter the field again, and work till 6, and about 7, 
i out of crop, a few bundles of graſs are again thrown. 


Once a week allowance given out to the head of each "I 


family, either at 12 at noon, or about 7 at night. 
Wo omen with children at the breaſt have many in- 
dulgencies, as coming an hour later into the field, 
never throwing graſs, retiring to ſuckle their chil. 
| dren; pregnant women, on moſt of the eſtates, when = 
3 or 4 months gone with child, if in the large gang, 
are uſually removed to the ſmall one, and in their 
. 5th month excuſed from all labour, . Going where 
and doing as they pleaſe. —A negro midwife attends. 
the lying-in women in natural cafes, but in preter- 
natural a ſurgeon, who has a handſome fee, about 
9 ſterling. A nurſe waits on the woman, when de- 
- 4ivered, and her infant, till ſhe can attend to it herſelf ; 
every comfort afforded which that ſituation required, 15 
and not expected to work till the end of 4 weeks, 


and not then if the 2 N a longer indul- 


ue neceflary. 
For the cloathing of negroes eſtates, kaving a: a cre- 
dit in England, uſually ſet a ſufficient quantity of 
coarſe baize and oſnabrugs with worſted caps and 
oper hats. Each negro man receives a quantity of 
| Tae for a blanket, and of oſnabrug for a ſhort jacket 
and trowſers, and each female enough for a ſhort 
wrapper and petticoat, with a. like quantity of the 
| baize. The younger negroes receive a proportion- 
able quant tity. Eſtates having no credit 1 in England, 
* buy theſe articles of the ſtore-keepers at a high price. 
For many of the negroes, who are idly diſpoſed, 
and nottru ſt-worthy, , the proprietors or managers have 
thoſe articles made into cloaths, ane given "lp 1 
or 


. 


w. Irpise—N. AnznICA. , 5 "Tak 1 


For the negro infants many owners either cad I 790. 1 
I kt annually a couple of ſuits of baby cloaths or, Part . 
it refident, have them made up for them dy. Negro Ve 
ſew] ſtrefles. 55 
= "7 he food uſually diſtributed. among the 1 . 
| confiſted of rice, coarſe flour, rye-meal, dried peas,  ** 
and beans, American corn, and alſo of ſalt provi- 
flon, viz. herrings, ſhad and other falt fiſh; they. - „ 
had alfo the Iſland proviſion, viz. potatoes, yams, 5 | {3 
Indian corn, bananas, plantanes and caſſada; but 
ttheſe three laſt articles were the produce of their own 
55 proviſion ground, their private property. The quan- Fo 
tity of proviſion allowed was moſtly from-7 to g pin: 
a week for each negro, of any of the above articles, 
and the ſame number of herrings or ſhads, or a pro- P. 250. 
portional quantity of falt fiſh; the above quantity. 
was given on many eſtates to be child as ſoon as 
wWweeaned. This food, in his judgment, proper for the 
* negroes, and though a bare ſufficiency for their ſup- 
port, the weekly allowance is not wholly depended 
on, the induſtrious having many advantages from 
their proviſion ground, the produce of which fur- 
niſnes them with conſiderable ſums; as well as raiſing 
hogs, goats and various ſpecies of poultry. Negroes 
near towns derive advantage from ſelling graſs. and 
; fueltothe inhabitants. Hence they have food amply, 
ſiufficient for their ſupport, inſomuch that many 
| of them purchaſe fine cloaths, and frequently die. 
| poſſeſſed e of what may be called large ſums of money 


to them. 
Seldom any reluctance to give whatever. the: ſur- „ 
geon thought proper to negroes in ſickneſs, ſuch a? 


chicken or mutton broth, or even wine, 1 8 7 ar- 


ticles the manager regularly made a charge of to 
the owner. 

The loſs of negro children S by 8 8 
tion, worms, eating dirt; alſo the putrid ſore throat, P. 2 51. 
which uſually carries off numbers; but the principal 

cauſe is, the neglect of the mothers. Has known, 
few RIEL of the teranus' or locked: Jaw in chil- 


dren, 


* : — 7 N 


. 


1 *. Audits? 7 n ä 


n, but adults very liable to it from, Yikes ed 


3 Bien Wars or injuries in the tendinous parts. 


5 eſtate, whoſe owners gave a gs” 
_ other indulgencies to every mother, w 
cChila to the age of 2 fears. 


10 e he 


Pregnant women during the time 5 Ty ing in 7 
and afterwards, certainly not under. greater. difade, 
vantages than the lower claſs of white women in this, 
—__ being: exempred | from Bard labour dure, EE 
Pregnancy, and Proper « care taken of them after 


ingein. See 248. 


„ 
7% 


E 7. 252. The chaſes of the Adonis of adult ne I negroes 1 . 


the ſugar plantations very numerous. he free ; 


aa ndl ealy intercourſe of females With ige ad. The 


ftequent abortions which the women defignedly bring 


on thetbſelyes. 1 1 * be * chronical diſeales to. n * 


1 


e E of e N 350 yr 


.  chaſtſement is now ſeldom inflifted..:. 155 | 
Never called upon, in his Ne 5 a capacity, to 
roes after ſevere puniſhment, > = 


- mencing in 1 770. 8 


FS *Refident in Nevis 8 1777 to "$45 al In. of 88 : 
r. 253- * paſſed! 8 months in Nevis and St. Kitts, but 22 7 as 


A metlical man. 1 EP 
e preceding dec Owe to the treatment, 
of negroes in St. Kitts, as well as Nevis. 


| * Preſumes a | 7 proportion of African negroes 5 


may die in the firſt three years after their importation 
than afterwards, and that the change of climate pro: 
22 1 great FR0s © on * conftitution offs the 8 


! ! 
Ab, 


© There was an annual diminution of negroes on an © 
reward ane 


£5 efident in St. Kitts, about 12 modihs, com- 5 


A 


gh Mis. Nuikiel Lanig Pl 


1 . ing under the create cars the" ak. 259 
| tention, op put to no laborious employment. 85 hs "Ro 
©. Believes, labour of ſlaves by no means tend to 
orten their lives, as they 17 1 appear chearful P. 254. 
8 ee crop time when they work the hardeſt. | | 
be Creole negro generally induſtrious, the Aft. | 
'- uſually very indolent. „„ 
A woman of equal health and ſtrength with a al 1 / 
To W conſiders far more 1 becauſe er ee 
3 beneßts the prop rietor ; 1] peaks-not of field-negroes. 
To Negroes. are "ot allowed Tho, nor go they wiſh Ps 
. to wear them. 2 5 
St. Kitts and Nets! are liable to elde droughts, - 
1 I 4 which almoſt all vegetation 1s ſtopp d, and the 
i . uſual. produge of the lands diminiſhed” . 
, "Thinks z at leaſt of the infants bo Dn, die inder a 
. twelxementh. ora rs 
The office of watchnian i to keep eattle Hai” 10 
"trading « on cane-pieces, whilſt the plants are, ung, 
and when mature, to guard them from depredations 5 
of negroes. Watchmen alſo attend ſtores, ee 25 a 
any valuable effects are depoſited. 5 
While refident in Nevis from 2 to 770 3 an 
2 putrid ſore throat prevailed once or twice, 
5 Which carried off many children, and almoſt every 
e during the rainy months, fluxes were fatal to a p. 36. 
_ great many full . negroes, elpecially fuck. as 
Were Weakly. 
The rains commence about Auguſt, and end with! 
"November or the beginning of Pecembet. + 
Air impregnated with moiſt particles, rends to give 
a certain check to the perſpiration, which being 
7 thrown. upon the. bowels, 1s very apt toend in a flux, 
*luxes are apt to prevail after heavy rains, from the 
water that is commonly drank coming down from 
the mountains impregnated with noxious — 
In 1786 a putrid fever prevailed in both Nevis and 
. = Kats, Which ſwept off many black and Whites. 
5 The * in chat and IG ee | year were: more 
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1 1 257. exercifing any undue authority over his ſlaves. Any 
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1590. PR uſually unbealthy,. fluxes and rw of a putrid 
Part F. kind prevailing more than common. 


= 


Thinks the colonial laws reſtrain the lager 7 


> Sa 


owner ill treating them would certainly be deſpiſed, 
x and! not admitted into the ſociety of reſpectable men. 


Ik) be planters in Nevis more ad relide on their 


es than i in moſt. other Iſlands. TL 
names an attorney, who appoints a manager, 354 
conduct is. often enquired into by the attorney, and 


when guilty of a breach of truſt, or of ps ſeverities 


_ fo the negroes, he is diſcharged. 
As to whether it was generally belieted in er 


and St. Kitts, that the law of England extended „ 


protection to ſlaves in thoſe Iſlands? He fays,. :, 8 


fore the framing of the Colonial laws of the different 


_ "Hands, the maſter had an ablolute authority. over 
bis flave; but as ſelf-intereſt is a predominant. paſ= 


Wok EY that as it is contrary to every owner” S 
Intereſt to be cruel to his negroes, he preſumes that 


they were uſed as mildly as they now are. 


2 


j is not very great, is converted into money for ſlaves 
private purpoſes. The uſual quantity of ground al- 


Totted each flave, beſides that about his houſe, may. | 


Fi. 2 58 be about 4 of an acre, and generally ſome mountain- 


land. The 1 acre is always planted, with, potatoes 
or ſome other vegetables for the ſlaves uſe. The al- 


| Jotment of mountain-land is always increaſed in pro- 
portion to the family of the ſlave, but not the ground 


round the houſe. Many eſtates have no mountain 


ground, the owner then gives a greater allowance of 


the greateſt allowance to be It 11 of any kind of 
- om per week, beſides an equal n umber of herrings; 


. the allowance out of crop time being greater than 
F ring the ww Jenſon; 7 bs reduction. of allowance 
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The allowance given to the flave is jufl a. bf | 
ciency for his ſupport, the ſuperfluity arifing from 
this and the produce of his proviſion ground, which 


food. Where there is no mountain-ground, believes 


. a * * ud 
Me 
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8 1 57 e with better en 
for a negro would rather be whipped than confined. 
And this diſcontinuance of whipping he thinks 10. the 
intereſt of both maſter and ſlave. 

From the intereſt of the Planter depending © on 0 
lave, the tyrannic acts of oppreſſion and tortures ſaid 

to be inflicted on the negroes, are ſurely. fuch a ä 

dities as are ſel· apparent. . 

Is very certain the cultivation of ſugar cſtates can⸗ 
not be carried on by Europeans. 
2 perfectly ſenſible it is the intereſt and 3 of. 
| the Planters. in general to rear as Any negro-children | 
as e 
Has poſitive evidence that the flaves i in, the W. P. 260. 
1 Iſlands, have a decided ſuperiority, as to every 
comfort of life over the common labourers and poor 
ople of Ireland and Scotland, by being regularly 
7; 8 with every neceſſary of life, cloathing, food, 
comfortable houſes, protection in health, che beſt 
advice in ſiekneſs, and, on their deceaſe, having a 
. ad 2 . cheir children. e ea 
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— "> Has lived to or 12 years in the W. Indies at "gif: 
ET ferent times, chiefly in Nevis. Has often been in 
St. Kitts, and occaſionally in moſt qther Engliſh and 
: ſome French iſlands. Knows the manner of culri- 
P. 2%: vating W. Indian eftates, and has an effate in Nevis, 
by 'Thinks*it impoſſible to cultiyate W. India lands by 
amy other than negro labour. Sees no reaſon why 
free negroes ſhould not do as much work as flayes, 
but never knew a free negro do fleld labour, In St; 
Vincent are many free negroes, (improperly. called 
Caribs) and there negro labour is very dear; but 
were they diſpoſed to work, the planters would give 
"them t prices; they live, howeyer, ke 
Ez there is a good number of free 
© Negroes ; ; but he does not find that any of YM work 
in dhe field for hire: 3s : 
Does not conceive it poſible to culinge ben 
e by Whites. 
Does not think that we bene 1 negroes ſuff· 
cient to cultivate ſugar eſtates can be kept up by pro- 
pagation; for theſe reaſons — more males imported 
ow fernales; from the Africans being all: Polygamiſts, 
. 262. and of courſe unwilling to part with their females— | 
the early and promiſcuous intercourſe of the ſexes— | 
the venereals - young females procuring abortions; 
to preſerye their perſons - the obſtructions, &c., the 
female negroes are ſubject to from "their irregulari- 
ties — the negro women fu ckling too long—tbe pre- 
mature debility of the men by Pirsch che little care 
too many of the negro women are apt to take of their 
children the many diſorders to which negro chil- 
dren are peculiarly ſubject, as fluxes, worms, and 
the feyers incident thereto, the lock d jaw, and eatin 
dirt. On his eftate has had 2 males to 3 females, ke + 
whom remarkable care has been taken—a free wo- 
man conſtantly attends the ſick and breeding wo- 
men; yet, for theſe 4 or 5 years, he uns clog juſt 
ben able to ww up his number. e 


W. Weine, : 5 e * 


Has neyer found the lock'd ; jaw ſo fre in 1790 | 
News as in St. Kitt's, and ſeveral other iſlands. "Rue * 


Negroes, infant and adult, are ſubject to — 
3 fevers, and ſore throats, beſides the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, &c.; and has no reaſon to think the 
lofles from thele diſeaſes would be counterbalanced | 
by breeding. 5 
Negroes are uſually. fed with four, Indian corn, P. 263. 
ye meal, biſcuit, Guinea corn, and other grain; and a 
0 yarns, 1 &c., when to be had : they have be- 
| + 2 lides, ſalt herrings, ſalt fiſh, &c. The proviſions. al- 
lowed may be ſufficient; 8 it is always underſtood 
that they are to add to "their allowance by their own 
_ induſtry, which they can do, having always land to 
R and leave to raiſe goats, hogs, and poultry, to 
ell for themſelves; alſo graſs and wood, which they 
(bell in the towns. During his refidence f in the W. 
Indies, perhaps 2-3ds of the freſh provitions he uſed 
were bought of his ſlaves, or thoſe of others, 
_ The negroes have Oſnabrugs, or coarſe linen, for a 
jacket and breeches for the men, and a jacket and 
petticoat for the women; with ſome woollen cloth, 
Aud generally hats and caps, at leaſt once a year. 
155 The.children of all ages are allowed cloathing. _ 
{ © Negroes houſes are built by themſelves, with the 
maaſters help, with, at leaſt, two rooms, one to ſlee ep 
in, the other for c mmon oe; many of their Bags 
hape 3 or 4 rooms, with cook rooms detached. | 
+77 EE a generally: 5 
| and many plaiſtered; but man 17 — ne; rages, 
ticularly in St. Kitt's, have br an ch Pap 264. 
- - -houſes,, They fleep. an raiſed benches ſpread. 8 
matts and blankets. 
On all eſtates chere are requiar ſick nurſes, and ge- 
4  nerally a Sanna employes by the year. Sick flaves 
have, ſago, portable ſoup, wine, freſh. meat, &c, 
Poultry and mutton are o often killed to make them 


pProth. He knew a convaleſcent ſlave have 16 lambs, 
bach worth, 2 dollars, killed for his uſee. 
| * eso Woman, 4 or 5 h gone with = 
3 | - wm 


\ 


e 


7 "lxpres. . Sd 


„ 


+590, Hi, any 'of the gangs, but picks graſs, „ 
Furt ik tends the children in the field, or does ſome light 
— work, more to keep her in exerciſe than for profit. 


In lying zn ſhe has the fame attention as the ſick. | 
A — is generally on the eſtate; but in caſes 
of neceſſity an eſtabliſhed practitioner is called at a 


very heavy expence; as midwifery, night viſits, or 
capital opefations, are paid for extra. They have 


always 4 weeks to lye in, and more, if neceſſary; and 
after coming out, are allowed to come an hour or W 
later into the field whilſt nurſing. Never recollects 


| WW” negro woman far gone wich child put to any = 


Lame, ne diſeaſed, and aged negroes, haye 
the ſame food, clothing, and accommodation, as ah 
perfectly ſerviceable. He is warranted to fay, that 

the puniſhments of ſlaves are mild, compared 0 | 
thoſe of Britiſh ſoldiers and ſeamen. : 
| From obſervation he has no doubt but the ſituation : 
of the W.-India ſlaves ( puniſhments apart) 15 pre- 
ferable to that of the labouring poor in Europe, the 
climate giving an obvious advantage to the laye; 
for in a cold climate two of the greateſt luxuries are 
warm lodging and warm clothing, both which the 
labouting poor can ſcarcely procure; but in the W. 
Indies cool lodging and cool clothing are two of the - 
greateſt indulgencies, both which the 1 can ea. 5 
Wy obtain. 
The labour expected "ITY the negroes varies 8 


tteir ſtrength, and, in ſome meaſure, with the ſea: 


ſons. They are generally divided into 3 gangs; the 


#5 


great gang conſiſts of the ableſt men and women; 


the ſmall gang, of the younger and leſs able; and 
the graſs s gang, of children under an old woman, to 
keep them out of miſchief, and uſe them to employ- 


; ment. The great gang hole the ground; in weed- 


5 ing and in crop the two gangs are generally united. 
The negroes are generally called into the field by 
a bell about 6 O clock; about 8 they have # hour for 


2 266, breakfaſt, TO in Ine field; in about oh of an 


hour - 


\ | 


1 8 hour they reſume their 8 which they continue 1790. 


return in the field, and continue till about 6, when 


W. Invixs. £ \ Top 


till noon; but in very dry ſeaſons (being out of crop Part II. 
ex ed to bring graſs at noon) they are generally — 
di charged at about + paſt Ld; AL--2; o'clock. they 


they. are diſcharged to bring more graſs; in crop 

when the ftock is fed on cane: tops, and little or no 

5 required. A few attend the mill and boiling 

houſe ſome hours after dark; and on ſome eſtates V/ 

being divided into proper { pells, they attend them 
moſt of the night, ſo that on the whole the crop 

may be called the ſeaſon of hardeſt labour; and yet 

the ſlaves are always then heartieſt. On the whole, 

he is convinced that the labour of a negro throu 

the year is by no means 5 ſo ſevere as that of an F 

labourer. 

Out of crop the negroes c can n generally = to reſt 
| by 7 o'clock ; but this partly depends on themſelves, 
as they are ſometimes backward in bringing their 
.grals, and generally come to. get their allowance. at. 
that hour. As it is dark between 6 and 7, it could 
anſwer no purpoſe” to keep them out of cop. from 

their houſes, after that hour. 

The cultivation of a ſugar eſtate Te” a much 
nearer reſemblance to that of a garden, than to that 
of an Engliſh farm. Planters who have kept this 
idea in view have generally made the moſt of their 

Property. W.-India lands require very nice prepara- 
tion. No produce is ſown; every thing, even 
grain, being — 5 : the plough and other Euro- 

n implements are therefore excluded: they have, 

: N been tried on eſtates level enough to 
admit the experiment, but, be is well informed, wir- 
out any good effects. The young cane {| prouts are re- p 

markably tender, and require repeated hoings, to be 
done moſt carefully of courſe by hand. Manure in the 
W. Indies is not ſpread as in England, but is car- 
ried and carefully placed round each plant ſepa- 
rately; ſo that wheelbarrows or carts could not be 
uled after the canes are come up; but the manure is 

; gene- 


267. 
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We. - 2558 5 generally caited; and made ina aig d 
1 + II. tances on the land before holing, to ſave as Fs of | 
— the work as pothble to the rg In Nevis and 
Mlaontſerrat it would = impoſſible, from the — — 7 
1 (Except a very few ſpots) even to try the 'plough. 
= & by it Sow £ 1.5 wich the al ian i 
ſibject, would alſo be an invincible impediment to 
TE the Plough, as lands, if they could be ploughed, 
1 would require a long time to mellow. T ke planters 
are ſo ſenſible of the value of negro labour, that they ; 
| have left very few experiments untried End = TH 
| _ "likely to leſſen it—it being a maxim amon : 
dent planters never to employ a negro in bing fo uch 
1 Work as can be done otherwiſe. 
In St. Kitt's ſtaking cattle; to provide! manure hl | 
ERS PAs negro labour, prevails more than in any iſand 
he knows. In Nevis they uſe moving pens, ſome- 
What like ſheep folds; by which dung 1 15 made where 2 | 
it is uſed. ü 
I There are very fo FREY where ſmall light os vg 
CEE carts, drawn by mules, cannot be uſed; but in 
places too ſteep for ſuch carts, the manure is car- 
ried out in horſe-hair bas on mules, to fave gegro | 


— 


labour. 4 
P. 268. Moſt planters vetrdinly prof Cres ſlaves: ro = | 

| Abe, and ther efore pay alt pole attention to 1 65 4 

5 breeding. 1 


Knows in Nevis” that a pecuniary reward is Win | 
_ to the mother on rearing her child to be 2 years old; 
and that ffecdom from all labour is granted to every 
| 3 woman who is the” mother of 6 he ton: chi hl 
. 
From reading, and from Son with men vel Fs 
._ acquainted with Africa, and from occaſional conver- | 
ſäation with Africans themſelves, has every reaſon o 
think that their ſituation is better generally in the W. - 
Indies, than it was in their own country; and it is 
very ſingular, that there never was an inſtance of a 
negro (even an African) Who had obtained his free- 
"_ ever a. to OA” or even a ng Fu 
with 
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A to - ſo... This has VEN aid! rh 1 from the 37 90. 1 
5 Connections they have made in the W. Indies; and Part. IL 
if ſo, it proves that they can form connections there 5 
equally, if not more, agrecable to them than thoſe 
they quitted. It is a general miſtake to ſuppoſe that 
Negroes in the W. Indies are very anxious to procure 
their freedom; if ſo, many of them could buy their 
freedom with the money they fave. Has known 
freedom offered to ſlaves on the moſt moderate terms, 8 
and refuſed, . becauſe they ſhould loſe. their Renal ah: | 
and protectors. Has licele doubt but. thoſe negroes | 
could have bought their freedom at the ſum pro- 
jad; 18 poſitive 1 in.one inſtance, as he (the ſlave) | 
has bought his ſon's freedom, and flaves for his-ſon's 
-ule, himſelf (Vo was a fiſherman, 2560 ſtill re- 
maining a flave. 
It is very common for free negroes to. marry. (in 
the r ſenſe of the word) women ſlaves, though they 
know that their. offspring would be ſlaves. | 
2 N in ak as 4 Wildi merchant 
de reaſon to think . the agitation. of the * 
5 of, for aboliſhing the ſlave trade has had effects 
on W.-India credit, very baneful and very extenſive. 
The houſe he is concerned in, and, he believes, 
many greater houſes, have been deterred by this 
conſideration alone from making advances. 
Mas moſtly in the W. Indies from 1 15 till 1 766. P. 270. 
; His father. poſſeſſed the family eſtate for that —5 
and for a great part of it renter of another pretty con- 
ſidlerable property ; in the management of both which 
he was chiefly employed. In 1766 he returned to 
England, remaining there till 175), when he went 
back to the W. Indies, and ſtaid-till 1784. Did not + | 
. rticularly attend to bis gang till he laſt left the 
W. Indies, being before that 7 « epployed. in get- 
ting rid of ſome. of the worſt in procuring a 
gang, likely to increaſe. In 17845 ml 72 males and 
100 females; in 1785, 72 males and 98 females; in 
"2788s 73. males and 98 1 8 . this year 
"Numb. 2. N bought 


. 


„ 98 „„ W. Tupres. „ Torx. 5 [| ® 


1790. bought one; in 2787, 77 males and 102 females, & 
Part II. new negroes being 'bought—the increaſe this year 
wy was 3; in 1788, 77 males and 102 females, having 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of females barely been able 
to keep up the number, but cannot ſtare the births 
and deaths in that period. 
P. 271. In St. Kitt's the land is ſo very eituable hap the 
gnnegro houſes ſtand very cloſe; the negro grounds, 
therefore, are generally at ſome diſtance from their 
houſes. In Nevis, where land is not fo valuable, the 
ee ftand farther aſunder, and there is generally a | 
lot of land to each houſe ; but in both believes it is |} | 
uſual (in Nevis it is) to allow them one crop from a 
piece of cane land, beſides the land round their 
houſes and the negro proviſion ground. The diſtant 
land is generally either mountain land, or gutſides. 
Had about 260 or 270 acres in cultivation, of 
which in general he planted yearly about go. , _ 
The whites in his ſervice were a manager, an 
overſeer all the year, and a diſtiller in crop he hired 
a a free Mulatto woman to attend the fick and the 
Lying: in woman; and the ſame number were em- is 
"MT Ploxed in his abſence. 18 | 
Never knew any ſenſible Pian whe did not TOY 
it for his intereſt to breed, rather than buy ſlaves. _ 
| Thinks the general treatment of flaves to be better , 
=» now than it was 30 or 40 years ago; but Knows of” „ 
| no particular alterations of late. DE 
IThe protection enjoyed by the ſlaves in 48805 two * 
iſlands was that of the laws of England —he oc alot 
recollect any colonial laws in Nevis interfering with 
P. 272, theſe. In St. Kitt's he believes there is a law to 
puniſh the maiming of flaves, paſſed in 1783. 
Apprehends it to have been the general opinion, 
that the Engliſh law extended to flaves 1 in N evis and 
| St. Kitt” * | . 
Inſtances proceedings in Navis in the tv of a. 
ſuppoſed murder of a negro by 2 white men, carried 
on, as he apprehends, under the laws of England: 
and another of a white e ſuppoſed Shave 
Ä | N  wantonly © 
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who was capitally indicted and tried; but the proofs Part II. 


not appearing ſatisfactory, found guilty of man- 
Navghter—ſentenced to a year $ impriſonmente=V3de 
Particulars. 5 | 


Can't ſay it was Cn e that che P. 2 3. 


ſlave was ſecured by the laws of England from im- 


moderate puniſhment by his maſter; but knows it ta 


be a general. received opinion, that all the laws of 


England are in force in the W. Indies, where they 
are not counteracted by particular colonial laws. 
Rooms were not generally appropriated for lying- 


in women, as many planters, in the old iſlands, ho d 


even hoſpitals to be more detrimental than uſeful, by 
increaſing epidemicks; and where the negroes are 


moſtly Creoles, the ſick and lying: in women find 5 


themſelves more at eaſe in their houſes. | 
There is a poll tax in Nevis and St. Kitt's, which, 
he believes, commences from the birth.  * 


Few of the ſlaves pretend to much lA 


morals, probably, as good as thoſe of the very lower 


order in England. 


ae 
** 
r 


The regulating act, he has been informed, has P. 274. 


raiſed the price of ſlaves; ; and to it he chen attri- 
butes the late advance. 


Has reaſon to think, that the Hrnarion of field 9 


groes in the French iſlands is by no means better 
than in the Engliſh, eſpecially as to puniſhment— 


the houſe negroes ſeem to be treated with more fa- 
miliarity than in the Engliſh iſlands, but doubts 
whether that materially benefit them. The Code 


Noir appears to be well calculated to ſecure good 
treatment to the ſlaves; but he believes it is far from 
being rigidly enforced, and ſometimes it is impoſfible 

for the planter to comply with it, particularly reſpect- 


ing, proviſions. Believes the French planters oftener 
refide on their eſtates than the Engliſh. 


P. 9 


The negroes are not likely to be e ſa by hes 


proprietor, than by a prudent manager, becauſe the 


former feels immediately the expence of an ample 
Na. © + = prov 


ay IE: 1 W. . : 8 Tos. 


"4 799. proviſion and neceſſaries, which the latter 3 not; * 

Part II. and it is a particular pleaſure to the manager, re- 

— dounding much to his W Tip the AIDES. under 
him look well. 


p. 27 5. Does not recaliett” any. mtariagers Aiſchirged 8 


- ſhewing too great indulgence to the Negroes 1 in food 
And labour. © | 
Information, as to their true inder, is equity . 
_ Egffible to to the French as to the Engliſh planters ; | 
t from obſervation thinks the former in general "or 
ſo well educated as the latter. © © 
The greateſt time the negroes have to e 
their ow] land is all. Sunday — ſometimes, and in ſea- 
ſonable weather, when a little extra time is likely to 
be particularly uſeful to them, they have Saturday 8 
ternoon; and he believes, on ſome eſtates, they 
nerally re! it; beſides there are holidays, 2 or 3 47 
Chriſtmas, Good Friday in general, and on many 
eſtates; a day at the finiſhing crop, the other times are 
fuch as they chuſe to take from their reſt; the 2 hours 
at noon is ſeldom employed in preparing a regular 
meal, their chief meal being ſupper; lo chat they aten 
work their ground then. 
I The allowance from the ate generally, he 
thinks, is regular and ſettled, but ſometimes affected 
| by the ſcarcity or plenty of proviſions to be bought. 
The allowance differs in ſome meaſure on different 
eſtates ; the average may be ſtated at about 6 to 9, 
or 10 pints of gtain or flour for each negro per week, 
including every weaned child; beſides this they have 
6 or 8 herrings per week, or falt fiſn, &c. in propor- 
P. 277. tion; in addition to Which, on many eſtates, and on 
all which he directed, they had 2 of crop, a re- 
gular breakfaſt ſerved them in the field, of a bit cuit, 
molaſſes and water, qualified with rum in rainy wea- 
ther. Whenever from indolence or inattention to 
dreſſing the proviſions ſerved out, any negroes fall off, 
they have more victuals ſerved out to them dreſſed. 
Negroes thus fed with dreſſed victuals, are called the 
pot Bang; ; and i it is a reproach. for a negro to be ſo 
” | careleſs 


W. Inpixs. 1 | Tomy. 0 ror = 


; cardlefs as to be een to 195 fed that way. On moſt 1790. . 
eſtates à pot is boiled daily for the children, weak and Part II. 
convaleſcent negroes, and thoſe under confinement. — 
The negroes may neglect their proviſion grounds, 


* wg 


but on ſome eſtates they are obliged by their maſters 


_ to cultivate ſuch grounds, though this is not common. 
The character of negroes as to indolence or induſtry, 
as various as that of whites, and depends e on . 
the part of the coaſt they come from. _ 

Has found it eaſy to perſuade ſome negrdes 10 : 
adopt ſuch alterations in managing their own con- 
_certis as might tend to their advantage, but in gene- 
ral they are obſtinately wedded to their own cuſtoms. 

Not to be ſuppoſed that many negroes poſſeſs con- p. 278. 
ſiderable property in a ſmall iſland, like Nevis; be- 
ſides they are very jealous of W their owners or 
managers know it. 

A ſum ſufficient to buy a field negroe 8 freedom, 
- would not be deemed a conſiderable property, if he 
choſe to ſave the money he could earn inſtead of 
ſpending it in finertes-for himſelf and his Wives, and 
other ſuperfluities. \ 
His property depends chiefly on the quantity of 
ſtock and poultry he may raiſe. 
The paſtures of the eſtate, if extenſive, are gene- 
rally more than enough to keep the maſter's ſtock 1 in 
wet, but not in dry weather. _ 

Severe droughts are common in Nevis and 8. Kitts, 
eſpecially Nevis. In thoſe-droughtsthe maſter's cate. 
tle are often with difficulty furniſhed with ſufficient 
graſs, yet it is very remarkable, that from ſome cauſe 
or other, the negro ſtock ſeldom or ever appears at- . 
fected by ſuch droughts. The managers are not in 
general allowed to keep ſtock, at leaft ſuch as go into 

the paſtures ; ſuch ſtock out of crop are fed with, P. 

graſs or ſhrubs gathered by graſs gang generally. . 
| Surgeons, for their attendance in theſe two iſlands, 
have uſually 6s. per ann. for each negro, young and 
old; but ſuch annual ſum is the leaſt part of their 
profit, as hey * for every . viſit 31. * ; 

or 


280, | 
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N * 


8 * 
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* 


ie, for” every midwifery. caſe (in 8 5 times that 5 


ſum, and for all capital operations in the ſame pro- 
— portion; they alſo charge ſeparately for inoculation. 


With ſome of the moſt uſeful medicines (bark eſpe- 


_ cially) they are generally ſupplicd by rhe planters, or 
_ charged ſeparately by the ſurgeons. SORE varies 
| from 160 to 1872 per cent. 


It is not very common for feld negroes to o have 


more than one wife, 


Apprebends that taking the coaſt of „ ny al 1 13 
gether, che W. -India iſlands may be ſaid to be in a 
healthier chmate; and yet, from experience, the 


_ Change of the climates has. very bad. e C on che 


gnegtoes, on their firſt arrival. 


Doubts very much whether, if the 1 in 1 
p. of W. Indies were to be freed, they would be nearly as 
281, happy as they are now; but to ſuch of them as have 
 Hduſtry and prudence to make a proper uſe of it, 
freedom is preferable ; but thoſe who abule Ky, are, 

leſs happy than a good ſlave. 


In the preſent ſtate of the iflands, Fee” Tea 7 ne- 5 
groes are, they can earn more by ſundry trades, ch. 5 
Jug, &c. with the ſame time and induſtry, than by 7 


| hiring themſelves to do field work on eſtates at the 
5 uſual price; but were a general emancipation to take 
lace, or the number of free 5 greatly increaſed, 


it might probably be otherwiſe ; it cannot therefore 2 
be expected, in the prefent ſtate of the iſlands, that 
free negroes ſhould offer to do field labour. 
P. 282. The communication between the W. Indies 5 8 3 
Aﬀiica not very frequent, but veſſels are ee. 1 


ſent from the iſland to trade for DAVES. - + 


Believes few managers keep negroes to let as job- : 


TSA 


| bing gangs, either to their maſters or others. 


The canc pieces, ene and other ſtores, are ge- | 


& 
7 


= nerall watched. 


For the protection of free ne NT Fo all ulage, 8 


every law is as much open to them as to Whites. 


7p. ny. Suppoſes an African cannot lay by a ſum to buy... 


. his On | Ih a ort time after * importation, and 
5 f N 


& 


3 
« A 
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in hs compariſon. of 3 ſtate PP any in the W. In- 1 


dies, and negroes in Africa, and alſo of the former and Part 


the labouring poor of England, he has alluded to the 


tolerably induſtrious ſlaves, which, in fact, are the. 5 

majority. The profligate and incorrigible are gene- 

rally apt to run away, to ſell their clothes, and to neg- 
lect the food allowed them, are often loitering about 


the towns, and ſtrolling along the bays and Tea fide, 


balf naked, and apparently half flarved ; and from 
ſuch wretches he thinks the ſtate of the flaves in the - - 
iſlands has been deſcribed and publiſhed in England, 
by. people who have tranſiently v.fited them, without 


knowing the management of eſtates, /; and the treat-. 
ment of the ſlaves. 


Three perſons have been tried, on 4 
punithed, for ill treating their own flaves, under. the +... 
common law of England, in St. Kitt's; and of ſuch. 
convictions authentic tranſcripts have been ſent home 
for the information of the H. of Commons. Such docu- _ 
ments evince how much the police of Nevis and St. 
Kitt's has been miſrepreſented by afſertions that, in 


_ thoſe iſlands, there was no law to interpoſe between 


5 fo 


the tyranny of the 1 and their defenceleſs P. 284. 


ſlaves. . 


The 1 nelther before nor after the ſurrender 
of Nevis to the French, ſhewed any dig to 


revolt, but quite the contrary. 
In St. Kitt's, when attacked by the Fe in 1782, 
the ſlaves eagerly deſired arms to defend their maſ- 


ter's property; and, on ſome eſtates, where the whites _ 
were inſulted by che F rench ſoldiers, the negroes took | 


the moſt ample and ſavage revenge. 


The inftances of conviction and puniſhment TE 5 


perſons for ill treatment of flaves in Nevis referred 
only to the two murders before ſpecified. 


The inſtances of conviction and puniſhment oO 


maſters for ill treating their own ſlaves, mentioned to 


have occurred in Sr. Kitt s, were, ſince the paſſing of P. 28 5. 


the act for puniſhing offenders for particular kinds 
of ny treatment; but tlie indictments under Which 
| | they 
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Nr were convicted wy puitbed, were under the 


< : F H. common law of England. Knows of no ſimilar 


convictions and punilhments i in St. Kitt's previous to 
this period. Does not recolle& having heard the 
- particulars of the ſeveral caſes of conviction and pu- 
nichment in St. Kitt 8, except the caſe of Strode for . 
flicting a negro's ear. 

'By cuſtom the ma aſter ſuppoſes he vi the right of 
exacting labour from the ſlave by compulſion, the 
- maſter being the judge of the labour exacted; but 
knows no law that 55 him ſuchright. And the gatute 
law of England ſu fo ppoſes that right to exiſt in the 
"maſter, as clearly as any colonial Laws, as many acts 
of parliament relating to the colonies, would be 
abſurd, without ſuppoſing ſuch right actually to exiſt. 

Thinks the mode adopted in proſecuting Strode 
and Burke on the common law of England, and not 
on the new - iſland ſtatute, demonſſ rates, that, in the 
opinion of the proſecutors for the crown, the ſtatute 
created no new indictable offence; but that an act of 
wanton cruelty by a maſter on bis ſlave was a miſde- 


meanor indictable at common law. in that iſland, 
"before the ſtatute ES ed. 


Witneſs OE LAT ATT DaohLan, Fit. 5 


2. 


* 


Reſident in St. Kitt's from 1749 do 1771, except 2. 6 
few months; leaſed part of an eſtate, managed two 


eſtates beſides his own, and was attorney to ſeveral 


eſtates of abfentees. Had under his care about a 6th 
or 7th part of all the negroes in the iſland. Could 


not keep up the negroes without importation, 


On the eſtate he leaſed are 100 males and 115 fe- 
males, but in general, believes the males exceed the 
females. The f ſtock has not 18 W up by breed- 


| ; | ng; 
1 : 1 1 


# 
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” ing,” even on the eſtate he, leaſed: To increaſe the 1790. 
ghegroes by breeding, was a particular object of his Pate II. 
F 2 2 

Thinks it impoſſible for whites to undergo held 5 

work ; in the W. Indies, and free negroes are too idle 

to do. it for hire; never knew an inſtance of i It, — 
Does not think it : probable that the proprietors could 
keep up the neceſſary ſtock of negroes by breeding, Fa 
having himſelf tried it and failed. Does not ſuppoſe» | 
8 2 ning to over. working, neglect; . or mm treat- - 
55 Women 1 montks gone with child, do as. | they 
- pleaſe, and. their indolence has been deemed one 
cauſe of the children dying of the locked jaw; with- 
in the ninth, day. They are attended by a mid wife * The 
and fick nurſe, and have everything. neceſſary in 
their condition, alſo the aſſiſtance of a plantation 
ſurgeon, if. required. Should the mother be too in- 
_ dolent (which ſometimes happen) to provide baby 
e moſt people, he believes, ſend for them to 
England. Added to the produce of their own 
grounds, thegeneral allowance to negroes in St. Kitt's; 
was from 6 to 8 pints of flour, beans, and Indian corn, 
or a baſket of yams. With 12 to 15 acres of cane land 
planted in yams, he has been able to feed the negroes, 
ſometimes for 9 months together; but the produce 
depends on the weather. Each flave has allo 6 or 8 
herrings a week, or falt fiſh in proportion; and at 
Chriſtmas ſalted beef; but their allowance is more or 
leſs, as the maſters ſce requiſite. Good negroes live 
in plenty; the vagrants often want, and it is impoſſible 
to prevent it. Good negroes have very large quan- 
tities of graſs, wood, poultry, pigs, roots, &c. to ſell. 
In crop, negroes chat grind all night, divide their 
gangs into 3 or 4 ſpells, but of late, on moſt eſtates 
grinding in the night is left off. Gut of crop, they 
are generally diſchargeg about 6 bo 7 at night, and 
called out in the morning at daylight, about 6. 


- Thinks the negroes in St. ves 8 * from 1255 
Numb. 2 


is 47 * 
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1796. 11 hour's reſpite 1 in the ur and ns are. univerſa 1 TY 
Parr? II. healthict 1 in crop than at any other-feaſon, 


The texture of the land at St. Kitt's is looſer HY 
: akin holed than che other iſlands. - A creole is put 
into the holing gang, according to his growth or 
ſtrength, at 16, 17, or 18 years ; of : „„ 
As to maſters, in their behaviour to ſlaves, bein” 
25 actuated by a conſtant jealouſy, not to be ſatisfied by 
any exertion, or ſoftened by any attachment of the 
ſlaves, the idea is perfectly new to him; never knew 
maſters treat their flaves in St. Kitt's with ſpiteful Je- 
verity; thinks all maſters treat their ſlaves with 
| compaſſion, as their moſt valuable poſſeſſion, and 
recoſlects no inſtance of ſeverity. By accounts re- 
cCeeived, thinks the treatment of negroes in St. Kitt's 
better, if any thing, than while he was there. Every 
_ proprietor, of common ſenſe,” withes to breed as 
many negroes as he can. 

291. A Creole negto of equal age a ebe Nass, 
he thinks, from the knowledge of his good quality, 
be worth 2 ar leaſt, perhaps 3, of new On) 
whoſe qualities the proprietor muſt be ignorant of. 

Managers, in the proprietors” abſence, have no 
beleskanes, nor ſhew any inattention, to e and 
breeding negro children. | 

The planters generally prefer a fapte to a W 
manager, unleſs the wife bappens to be een 
careful of the negroes. 


Fs 


Does not conceive any want of attention to ber d- 


is conſequent on the abſence of the proprietors. 
Of the 6 eſtates mentioned in the paper the Rev. 
Mr. Ramſay delivered in to the Privy Council, he 
believes about four of the proprietors never were in 
the W. Indies i in his time; of courſe, their affairs 
were left to managers and attornies. Mr. Molyneux 
was there for about a year, he believes; Mr. Crook, 
after living long in England, ſpent a few of eng laſt 


years of his life in St. Kitt's, where he died. F: 


[£4376 was the amount Sethe Treaſurer 35 account 
of negroes in St. Kitt's in 1768. 
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termined to have victuals 
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” 20,43 5 was the number of negroes in St. Kitts in #74 
1788, as ſent by the iſland, and WI" in to the Part Il. 
| Pre Council, -: A ks 
_ - Thinks the negroes have: nals: more ot 292, 
than the labouring poor of Europe: they do not 

work ſo hard, and have a maſter to take care of them 

and their children when ſick. - 

Thinks the effect of the abolition of hs ſlave 1 | 
on the negroes now in the colonies, would be ſedi- 
tion, from a fear that their labour would be greater 
as the gang decreaſed, and there being no hopes of 
rſſiſtance from Africa, as heretofore. ' > 
Thinks no act could prevent the importation of 
 neproes. into the Engliſh iſlands ;. every man would 
naturally. aſſiſt his neighbour in the eommon cauſe. 
Thinks, from 6 to 8 pints of flour, beans, &c. 

. per week was giv en to each e and herrings from ; 

2086 2 
| : Recollects no criminal proceedings againſt tel 5 
Cos: offences Againſt ſlaves, While he was in the W. 

Indies, but one or a Ig threatened with pros 

cutions, left the iſland. . 

__ His whole "BE was 21 194 his eſtate about 256 
eres, 

They Joſt a great many ee and there were a P. 293- 
| great many very old people on the eſtate when he 
came into poſſeſſion; the eſtate is healthy. 
Very young children, he thinks, have half milo 
Jowance; recolleQs having a complaint from ſome 
. mothers, that they had not time to dreſs their chil- 
dren's food, but having always looked on the breed- 
ing women as the moſt valuable of the gang, from 
their ſobriety, and always keeping at home, he de- 
dreſſed for their children 


daily. They came for this food punctually, a wee 
or two, or longer; but at. laſt they dropped. off « one: 
by one, and he left off the practice. 
W hilft he was in St. Kitt's, Mr. Thomas loft, in 2 
Year, 90 a flux, 34 of Io beſt * out af 170 
2 8 - 


"1768. - W. ir. TH " Kunvy, 


5 1790. to 200 and Mr. Thins, hebeligres; was remark- - 


Part II. ably careful of his negroes. Does not believe 5 

N loſſes of negroes by epidemics are uncommon in St. 
Kitt's, and knows no means by which theſe loflfs 
1 2 8 be 6 oven but N N 55 


We 


Witneſs examined—T1os. N oF RT Kenny, Eſq, | 


Oh 299- 8 of Antigua—left it in 1762—retyrned ; 
February 1780—ſtaid till July 1788; was a Mem- 


ber of Aſſembly till early in 178 then received a 


mandamus from home to a ſeat at the Council. 


Has 2 ſugar plantations; has been attorney far . 


friends at different periods; cannot exactly ſay ho 


many years the eſtates had been in his family but; a 5 


confiderable time and deſcended to him. 


LP, 3 Thinks moſt of the eſtates in the illand ns. 


flaves ; one of his eſtates is ſufficiently handed, the 


other not : as to thoſe he is concerned for, ſome * = 


nr handed, others not. 

Thinks there may be as many born as Givi ; Put by 
no means raiſed to maturity. On one of his eſtates, 
the increaſe equals the decreaſe; on the other, does 
not: on one for which he is concerned it is equal,. 
on the others not; cannot exactly tell the numbers 


raiſed, where the increaſe equals the decreaſe, but 
certainly not all, as many die within, nine. Ty of 


the tetanus... : 


| Believes many die from i inattention af the ha; | 
as they are apt to think young children a burden, and 
great bar to-their pleafures,: and to nocturnal meer- 


ings and dances. + 
Having been very 1 in 1 raiſing nen 
on one of his eſtates, he built a lying- in hoſpital, 
hoping to have the womet, lying 1 in, more imme- 
; "Ny 


% 


— 


- 


N Labirs. 5 insb. KA 


Aiatelyt under the manager” 8 eye, 10 o greater care 1790. 
would be paid to the little comforts they wanted. — Part II. 
But from the ſlaves” diſpoſitions, and their great diſ- — 
like to all confinement, his endeavours had not P. 301. 
proved, when he came away, very beneficial; and 
2 is apt to believe his loltes fince have Kill been in 
the ſame proportion. 
On arriving in the W. Maze he found that ihe 
ſlave-houſes on the eſtate, where they decreaſe, had :- 7 
formerly ſtood expoſed to the N. wind, and that me- 
)| ! dical men had adviſed re-building them in a diffe- 
rent ſite, which was directly done; yet his loſſes 
Mill continue, though he 1s confident no eſtate has 3 
greater attention paid to the ſlaves in every fruntion, 0 
Particularly to mothers and children. 

The negro women are very partial to their own. 
midwives. A flave in labour, on his own eſtate, was 
reported to him as in danger: he directly went to 

her friends, and told them he had ſent for a doctor 

to give her every help. The anſwer was, if he 
came he ſhould not attend her, as ſhe preferred the 

eſtate midwife. She was delivered before the doctor 
came. Doubts not, loſſes are ſuſtained from want 

of kill in ſome midwives. Whenever a difficult caſe 
COCUrs, believes a medical perſon i is always employed. 
It is the practice on his eſtates, and thoſe for 
which he has been concerned, to pay the midwife for 
every child born ;—to encourage the mothers, be 
haas alſo made them ſome preſenr, generally about 

Chriſtmas. „ | 
Certainly does not aſcribe the failure of increaſe P, 302. 

and rearing of children, to hard work, harſh uſage, 

or improper food of the mother, while pregnant or 

afterwards. As ſoon as a ſlave ſays ſhe is with child, 

and that hard work would hurt ber. every attention 

1s paid her. 5 | 

* Believes it general to relieve fin all hard work 

a ſlave 4 months gone with child; ſometimes they 

do not lie. in for 6 or 7 h after. They are al- 

ways 


- 


OE BY. 


; 3 ways ee by the ak of the and ſome hs 
Patt II. male friends; and care is taken that they have every 
"wo 8 neceflary. He allows ſuch baby-linen- as is wanted. 
it 1 Makes the women bring their children to him at 
: the end of the 4th week, then orders them to ſuch 

work as he thinks they can bear. Believes a woman | 
never goes to hard work till the end of 6 weeks. 
Children of careleſs mothers are always puſſſunder 
one of the nurſes, who pay them. every e 
while the mother is in the field. EE. 5 
To the children of other mothers e every attention 19 
a5 to food and lodging is paid, though they are not | 
taken from them. The work is always proportioned 
F. 303. to the flave's ſtrength. The eſtates in general, and = 
his own, have not a proportionate number of females. 
Cannot at all times get out of a cargo, the breeding 
females wanted : the Proportion brought from Africa 
is very inadequate. 5 > ; 
Thinks it_ would be impoſlible to keep up the | 
preſent ſtock without ſupply from Africa; and is 
confident it would be impracticable, if they had an 8 
equal number of women, conſidering the diſorders 5 
to which perſons in the W. Indies ate ſubject, and 
the dreadful ravages often cauſed by epidemical ones. 
In 1779, it was generally thoug!t in the ifland, and |. 
from his own loſſes verily believes, 3th of all tbe ne- 
groes died of a dyfentery. In 1782 many died. by an 
epidemical pleuriſy; in 1783, by the meaſles; and 
in 1786, there were heavy loſſes by the ſmall pox 
and chin-cough, RENE er . Was pale o 
|  Inoculation. | 
Generally ſpeaking, thinks hex may, with 8 
priety, be put to the hardeſt field-work from 18 ta 
P. 394: 20 ; ſome are more capable of labour ſooner. If he 
" ſhould loſe any able ſlaves, before the Creoles reached. 
this age, if the African trade was aboliſhed, a pro- 
Portion of his land muſt be uncultivated, or his 
| young negroes be worked too ſoon, If the trade. 
was not aboliſhed, * would certainly look to Ates 


W. 1 rt 


er dle piy. Thinks: every neva: bfu forward 12255 "+ 
to work beyond his ſtrength, muſt be worn out very 135 
early. His loſſes in 1779, 82, 3, and 6, have 
not been repaired; though he conſtantly boug ir. 
-  ſhves, when he. could, from. Africa or Ade” 
as far as he was able; but, from many bad years, 
. few planters were able to repair their loſſes. 7 
* The crops in the iſland in 1779, 80, and 81, were 
generally very bad: he did not make, in 3 yeats, 
what he ought to have made in 
Thinks, if the crop had been large in 1780 and 
815 „and there had been no ſupplies from Africa, it 
would have been impoſſible tor the ſlaves then n 
the iſland to have done the work. If the African 
trade ſhould be aboliſhed, and the iſland again have 
ſuch calamitous years as 1779, 82, 3, and 6, great „ 
Part of the land now cultivated muſt be neglected. | 

It has been generally found, that eſtates which are P. 3055 | 

beſt handed, make in proportion the largeſt Crops. 

*'Fhinks, were the flave-trade aboliſhed, all the 

. would be very ſorry, as they would de certain 
the work would fall wholly on themſelves: It is vety 
| . well known, they expreſs much ſatisfaction here 
they hear of the arrival of ſlaves, and often alk 5 
their maſters to buy a few more help-mates. Þ 
In July 1788, he paid 421. for the fame kind of 

16 which in 1787 he bought for 361 Which 
he attributes entirely to the report of the abolition, / 
which had reached the W. Indies; but ſhould cer- 
tainly prefer a Creole, even at an advanced price. 

Thinks every planter, who ſtudies his intereſt” 
would prefer the breeding of. ſlaves to buying Afri- 

- cans. Believes planters conſtantly pay new negroes. 
every attention, and give them neceflary time to 
recover from the fatigue of the voyage. 

Slaves are lodged in ſtone, 7 and daubed, 5 
and wooden houſes, built and kept i in repair by che 5 
maſter, or by allowing the flave time to do it 

| Clothed 11 him ä of his < own [ſtates and * 

FF Rt 


__ - 
— 


; = food, ſuch help as he appears to want, without re- * 


- « — — . * — —— W 
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9 " he bee ws x ſvit of oli. —_ 1 of Ob- 


Bart II. burgs annually.— He always allows from 8 to 12 


— meaſures of grain per week to each ſlave from 26, 1 
to 36lbs. of yams or eddoes; from 4 to 8 hertings | 
according to the age, or from 2 to 3Ibs. of ſalt⸗ fi 0. TT” 
They have alſo dry ſalt. Every eſtate, gives each 

flave yams or flour, with ſalt beef or pork at Chriſt- 
mas, beyond the weekly allowance, and 3 holidays. 
Believes it A general rule on every well-regulated . 
eſtate to give any flave that applies for additional 


| ſpect to weather. In bad weather, the whole * gang 
have grog. —and when working hard. 
lle gives allowance to every one on his eſtates, 
- and thoſe under his care, according to their ages. 
On every eſtate land is allotted for the ſlaves, which 
1. 30). they cultivate for their ſole benefit. All may raiſe 
ſmall ſtock, goats and hogs, which they diſpoſe of © 


7 entirely as hs own. Never knew a cafe where the 9 .| 
„„ ariſing from them was conſidered bat enrely. * 
as. the flave's own. 


Men of war, and merchant-ſhips are conſtantly © 
ſupplied on Sundays with vegetables, the ſlaves pro- 
perty ;—on other days it is uſual to ſend vegetables 
to market by the flaves, on the owner's account ;—- 5 
the ſmall ſtock, goats, and hogs: are chiefly meu 1 
| flave's property, and with which the ſhipping is 
chiefly ſupplied. —The people of St. John's "en 
their ſmall ſtock and vegetables chiefly in the ſame _ 
way as the ſhipping.—lIt is common for maſters to 
buy ſtock from their ese, and pay As. much 28 
- other. perſons. 5 : 
Remembers a ſlave giving ens for bis 1 Mg — 
Alſo Knows many who end e from Lol. to . 
"I 
One afternoon weekly i is aue to the N our 
5 13 to work their own ee —ſomerimes 1 in 
„but not conſtantly, 
| hey hold. every * a market to fell their” 5 
produce a and een . e 


Every 


"SH Hier eſtate kad an boſgitat for ite tick, 10 are 179 
attended by a medical man and proper nurſes, —ſup- Part 
plieck with every requiſite, and never ſent to Work 25 | 
without the doctor's ſanction. A doctor is conſtantly | 
” employed at a certain rate for each ſlave; attends 
twice 2 week, is liable to, be ſent for whenever ne- 
celſary—paid alſo for fractures, eee vene⸗ 
. 3 5 
— Thinks the Mare enjoys full as many comforts 
ns the Engliſh labourer, in ſome reſpects more; as 
he is ſure of being taken care of in ſiekneſs, and has 
not the anxiety of providing perbaps for a wife ank 
young family. 7 
The uſual puniſhment of. ſlaves. * whipping 2 
for petty thefts, ſuch as breaking open negro-houles, _ 
ſtores, and ſtealing from other ſlaves; for highes 9 
offences they are tried by 2 Juſtices, one being of 
4 quorum, and 6.white jurors ballored for out of... 4:3 
5 ” puniſhed. according to the offence. A maſter  — 
generally inflicts from 10. to 39 laſhes for the olences 
he takes cognizance of. 

Believes no planter ever thinks of erigaging an over- P. 309e 
(Leer, without enquiring his character, and if cruel, - | 
be is never employed. 5 

An overſeer is never allowed to pant exccpt by 15 

dan occaſional laſh at work, and that generally over . © © 
the clothes ;—on ill behaviour he complains to the : 
manager. Every man tries to get a manager of infor- 
mation and education, with whom to truſt his pro- 
Pry. and he is generally affociated with by gentle- 
men. Has himſelf diſcharged an overſeer and a ma- 
nager for cruelty ;—the laſt could get no employ- 
ment afterwards, and was oblig ed 1 ve the iſland. 
1 holing (which laſts about 3 months) and 
; ing the hardeſt work ;. 88 in crop the Raves | 
: 50 many more hours. GS ns 
I be dung is carted to the land's fide, and thence _ "7 
__ carried by 25 5 ſlaves in ſmall baſkets, on their heads 
* the bes,” 'The flaves har” them with the greateſt _ 
">. 717 Cp 5 
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1790. apparent eaſe, as that i is be 1 mode of carr 
b II. n | 5 
— It would be impoſlible to. 
=P. $10. other way. 

Heat appears congenial to the 6 knew 
one complain of it —has often ſeen them baſk in the 
—_— ſun in the heat of the day, when they might hav 
4 =_ been in their houſes. 


i ibute the dung any 


Thinks it morally impoſſible for Europeans to do 
the neceſſary field labour for he twice made trial; 
one with a gardener, the other a carter - after a very 
ſhort time, not above a fortnight, they each gave up 
. their offices, finding the climate too ſevere. 
K Knows the military always complain of the heat, 


ff kept out any length of time. It is the opinion of 

all the officers with whom he has converſed, that i it is 

too fatiguing for the men to be out, except evenings 

aan mornings. Recollects the regt. quartered in An- 

t figua were obliged to carry their proviſions from the 

= King's ſtores to the barracks, and in a few weeks it 
mas neceſſary to give them a cart, the work being 

—_ too ſevere, though it Was not + of a mile on level 


OT. * round. * : 
== 2 Knows. the 4 kits been uſed by ſore, but 
5 J found not to anſwer. . © 
P. 311. His ſlaves coſt him 51. per annum each, bender 1 
the yams he raiſes, which generally feed them all 


for the lick. © 
Were it poſſible by the plough, &c., to lefſen in 
the leaſt the flave's labour, or the! expence, eee 
the planter would moſt readily adopt it. 
Recollects another ſlave, worth 180l., partly in- 
herited, conſiderable part got by his induſtry — he 
thinks, becauſe he was a valuable tradeſman, and 
bad conſtant employ. He who gave, as mentioned, 
200l. for his freedom, was a, maſon. ; Et 
P, 312. When he ſpoke of many AY ſpending from 10 
N to. I . Fer ee he Oe, to Legs. as well as 
tg bouſe- 5 


4 
E . 


| ; ; 


between 4 and 5 months; ; and wine, freſh meat, . 5 


A 54 * * 5 : 
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tan "The lalt cc 7 pro pry "Gm 1590... 
ſelling their ſtock, roots, and fruit. Thele ell at a Pate II. 
moderate price, compared with the ſame or fimilar — 
articles here. 5 165 | 
One of his eſtates conſiſts. of 120 acres of cane 
| land, the Sang I 52; the other of 222 acres, gang - 

1 | 1 
; Sa ſtate the Pied n of Eos Ke; 5 but „ 
thinks there are about 22 domeſticks on the eſtate I 

where he reſides, beſides about five more,. who wait 
on the manager and overſeer ; ; on n the other, about 2 
= attend n 
Were he to ſpeak of the acres in an eftate | in An. 
tigua, he ſhould include every part. 
The proportion of ſlaves” proviſion- grounds varies p. 31 1 
in almoſt every eſtate: on one of his, the proviſion- 
ground | is large; on the other, very ſmall. - 
The ground-proviſion 1 is the produce of a part of 
the maſter's land allotted for raifirig proviiehs for the 
Whole gang. Every negro family, he believes, has 
a piece of ground for raiſing proviſions, VINE 
through Anarud. 

On one of his eſtates, where there are the moi . 

he thinks the land for the whole gang not above from 8 
2 to 3 acres; on the other, about 4. Some of it ad- 1 
Joins the negro huts, or within a ſtone's throw ; the - ON 
| reſt} is at ſome little diſtance, - | . 

As far as he ſaw, each hut has between 14 to 18 

feet ſquare, which is the. quantity on his eſtates on 

which the flaves generally allot to tock-pens, and 

not proviſions—ſome plant fruit trees. 

Ihe proviſion land, divided among the ſlaves, is 

ſeldom the beſt, but anſwers for proviſions. 

Believes a flave ſells full as much proviſion of his 
own growth as he uſes; but as they are generally 

fond of new proviſion, they often ſelt their allowed 

grain, and eat part of the proviſions they raife 
themſelves. In 82, many of his own told him, 

they often got a dollar a week for the vegetables they 
Oe in che hurricane months to the N a 
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Es 28 Ds — bum by bad weather and *inds—in | that eule 


P. 5 ., No field work is ever allowed on Sundays, 


- While he lived in the W. ladics,-he ofien- knew 
"Part 5 1 flayes' proviſions, as well as the maſters, much 


bare an extra allowance. 


855 produce, allowed grain and ſock, and, from his 


y in the time allotted him to reſt, bas often 
known field ſlaves earn g. a crown a day as. porters ; 


t 10 


| Sunday, chat being rontidered. as 


S OWN, 105 


chanics, he —_— work almoſt every hag E 
to ab on Sundays, negro houſes. - 


' -rifling, from his ſlave on a Sunday without pay. 1 
8 25 crop the faves hogs are generally fed with the 


bf 5 | canes they-carry away 3 the goats with graſs, &c. 3:the 


© - poultry with grain. He ſpeaks of canes, gro 
8 $a unground, eſpecially. 1 laſt; though ſlaves 


they 
The ſlave commonly gets bis prop ty by felling 0 


No maſter has a. right to exact any work, ever fo | 


W. nis. 8 b np 8 2 as, - Kunar. e 


= . - they can get work, It is very uſual in crop tor. flav es 


/ 3 — 


£4 : are not allowed to take a large Rohn: of canes not 


"Tn it is done very conſtant 


Confiders the yearly expence 5 51. each ſuve, ex- 


clußve of ground: proviſion, to begin nearly from 


the birth, as he regularly gives food and cloathing 


from that time; but it was PA, an Afra of old an 
young. 


P. ut - The chief artieles i an. this 7 EL RO are: * 3 | 
ing, doctor's charges, and pariſh and public taxes, 
which begin at birth, continue through life, N are 


ä * s TOP He as F in towns, | 


but in general they prefer ſęedentary buſineſs. 
- largeſt, he thinks, not above 16. Bought as e 


+, Thinks the laſt. 2 lots were all under 15 
0. wh fit for children's work. * 
Mi 1s. not . een to 


1 a 2 
„ Wanne 
—— 2 e * % 5 

een — & N $4 - 


Has bought new negroes, in various lots; z che 


females as poſſible, and preferred . | 
V xere | 


E . lot of laves, all | 


» ws 
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100 "he Wits never e bliges him 20 to take, —.— het 
Wt ; but then 1 price hin often raiſed... Believes 
lations, . appearing to be ſo, are PART: parted. 

confident no near « es were. parted by his and his 

| end 8 purchaſe; f but ir in his lot Werd, Were. 2 diſters 
1974 5 5 a Creole fave, 00 much. more defrable, as 
W attached to the ſoil, al an African, that the 


# [ZE] 2 


ores, can never be worth a avy. planter s attention; 
though he believes by the time a Creole RING: i = 


maturity, he. coſts as much, if not more. 
Believes the motives for preſſing an act fo or regu 

eg the trial of criminal flaves. by. jury, 3 

fem all che magiſtrates thinking it too great an un- 


1 to ſit, . 28 judge and jury, on 5 1 
ſonis life. 8 


Never heard any bad effects reſulted- from the 


Ft; certainly . was generally e ahne we 
were protected by the commgn law of England. A 
ſſlave of his had heen ill- treated by a young man with- 
_ gut any provocation: he thought it his duty to apply 
to a magiſtrate: the man was bound over; but 
chrough ſome of his friends the matter was made up, 
at the particular requeſt of the ſlave, to whom he 
made ſatisfactory recompence: but for this he ſhould 
ee have proſecuted him to the utmoſt. The 
_ ſlave was a cooper, and coming home from St. John's, 
the young man very wantonly rode againſt WY; and 
9B the ſlave' s remonſtrating,. beat him. 11 87 

The ſlave applied to him directly. 


8 755 3 From every information he has e che regu- 


act has certainly ii dec e e to raiſe the 
price . | 
Speaking within his own Wonledgg- does not 


ny e eee 0 Wen 


F. 316. 


3 
1 
5 


1790: The Moravian and Methodift Wee e have ap! 


4525 he maſters to attend. 


[| gms enlighrened than they were. 


the gang of the eſtate they manage. 


bauched. 


freſh fiſh from the ſea, and the guts adjoining. © 

A young healthy Creole ſlave is generally put to 
the hard work of an eſtate at Antigus 4 about the age 
of 18. 


1 rain of conſequence from Feb. 80, when he arrived 
p. 321. there; to Oct. and he underſtood, before his arrival, 


he has juſt received from thence ſimilar accounts. 


drovght to moiſturee. 
Underſtands epidemicks baer N raged 


A 118 0 1 w. . KIT. Bo 


Part In. plied themſelves very zealouſly and ſucceſsfully i in the 
x A 1 converfion of negroes'in Antigua; and having built 
= YF K 319. proper meeting houſes, all the ayes are W do's, 0 5 


he e effect on a the converts bas ben a more 1 


Sin, 


2 ng the „.. and Mcthodifts © came to hs ”- 
iſland, the negroes very generally attended all the 
churches, and they confidered themſelves as :influ- 2 9 
enced to purſue the doctrine they heard; but from _ 
their having had greater attention paid them by the _ 
Moravians and Methodiſts, he thinks, they are much TT 


Managers have often flaves, (their Sky” Sad 5 
wait on them : others are often hired to work with 5 


The lives of ſlaves are full as long as thoſe of "I 
'negroes, but not quite ſo long as that of whites that 
15 do not work. Has know negroes live to a great . 

P. 320. Doubts not ſlaves would live much longer, if leſs de- 


From the unten df his eſtate cloſe to dig? fo: > 


where there are moſt ſlaves, they want land leſs than 
on the other, by being moſt plentifully ſupplied with 


The ed is Fubje&t to frequent long droughts, 5 
ſometimes ſucceeded by great rains. Reæcollects no 


the iſland in general had wanted rain many months; 


Various epidemicks often follow ſuch a change To 8 


and many have died. On ſome. eſtares it has Dork 
more 


ES ” 
— 
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more fatal; on one eſtate, of 240 flaves, 12 died in 1790. 

very few days ; and at differeat times from 20 to 30 Part. 

lay dangerouſly ill. — 
Certainly does not thi nk © it polfible; under ſuch cir- 

_ eumſtances, for a 8 the moſt ſucceſsful in rear- . 

ing Creoles, to carry on his uſual cultivation without 

_ Interruption, unleſs he can buy new ſla ves to ſupply. 

5 e ones: of Maren by. 1110 e 


Witneſs examined —Doftor 1 Arun. 


Was born in A. Firſt left it 1764, re- P. 321. 
1 to it 1779. Was in the aſſembly 65 Fan, e 


and appointed counſellor 1786. 


Practiſed phyſic there, and attended from 8 to p. ” 


| 9000 negroes. Had ſo much per head yearly, and 
bound to attend when called on (at times, twice 
a day) befides 1 or 2 viſits weekly, Had extra IF! 


* | 


Poſſeſſes 2 eſtates in Antigua. 
Buy far the greater part of eſtates there were 1 


e Some few . had., more ſlaves than P, 558. 5 \ E 


they wanted. 
As a medical man and a planter, thinks births 
may 4 5 deaths, but the number raiſed does not 
equal the decreaſe ; negro children are liable to the 
Jaw-fall ; few had it on his own eſtates; on thoſe 


Which he attended, he was never called for it, death 


following ſo quickly: Thinks the cold and damps 
they are expoſed to, by their mothers night rambles 
is one great cauſe why children are not reared; 


which the owners cannot remedy; they do what they 


can by exempting nurſing women from throwing 
- graſs at night, or other work which the teſt are oc- 


8 cafionally forced to: Many. other cauſes. prevent - 
children being reared; unhealthy ſituation of an 
55 Flats, its nearpels to 3 town or Potts : On one of his 


VVV eſtates 
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* 
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for laborious deliveries, fractures, „ * 


5 
% 
* 
5 
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\ 


. mY 


IF 1s; 


22d. . ” W. n 5 Saris "© "ll 


1e. e far ec dc , g five iges oh U 
Pate II. other eſtates near Eng liſh harbour, fewer childred 
care born and raiſed, from the exceſſes of bo h ſexes, 
PF. 47 at that port. 5 
LE Great attention bs peia e reaping children on i. 
2 by ſtares he attended; a good Nave, when ſettled 
A g ſeveral childfen, 5 always careful of them, 
and is eficouraged by her maſter ; many owners give 
_ midwives rewards. on births. He gives a dollar. 
Pregnant women ſeemed more likely to ſuffer from 
indolence, than hard work: As. ſoon as they- feel  \ 
tthemſelves with child, and often long before, they 
withdraw from work; and he has found it diffeult to 
get them to attend the field merely to look on; ; which | . 
he always infifted on, to prevent their carrying heav 
+ + burdens to market, or doing other injurious work 
for themſelves. When. brovght- to bed, on en 
eſtates, ſhe has any nurſing woman ſhe chuſes, fo . þ 
tend her the firſt 9 days: She has ſvgar, oatmeal, Re. 
daily, and often candles and other indulgencies: 
N works till her month is up, and then ſhe does 
not turn out till the ſun is well up, and retires before 
it is down: She has the child with het in the fleld 
1 . which ſhe attends, as it cries; ſo that the work of 
P. 323. a nurfing woman is very trifling indeed. 
Where he has ordered wine, animal fea; or i aid. ) 
eee * * reaſon to think . were WIE. 
. withheld. - | 
„e dyſemery - wy epklnic. is Antigua Is «1948; 
9, 1780, and. carried off neatly 1. 5th of 85 e 
On his eſtate, eaſt- part of 08 iland he loft few, 
- nin a healthy firuarion, on bis other eſtare he loſt. 
more. | N on 
Every medical exbition « was uſed to dog the pro 
greſs of this diftemper.” _ 
Has known food ſcarce Wem a log Arought 3 + if 
the owner: gave lefs food, rhe work muſt have been 
leſs, and his wants kept pace with the ſlaves wants; 
for his laſt 5 years Tefidence, the ifland has been 
more SO und he has Fw — of 1 


— 


© 10 confequence of a puniſhment ; though. had it haps 


"Sj dxbubs. | 7 "Bas Shuvzi Aratth, 


. Fs 3 WP 8 


22 E 


| ye he ſcarcity from t the 122 cht mentioned, wa in 1796: ©. 
Wer time, Ren the whites alf ſuffered very much.. Part. II 


Has in the courſe of his prackice; Bee by found 3 
the negroes in health, ſpirits,” and ſeemingly con- 
tent; and when he noticed their houſes want repair, 


| on mengorithg it to the manager; it was done. 


Does not recolle& being called to attend any ſlave 2 


ened; thinks he muſt have knowt' of it. For great 
aults they are oftener confined, which they mind | 


tore than chaſtiſement: > OP 1 


New flaves are generally very. mich, wndiilged; | 


Pike" the want of Aapes, ie thinks there is not 
ends of females. 4 


The abolition of ths fave trade oa. ccioalaly 


increaſe the difficulty of keeping up the ſtock; a foot: | 


 effares en the iſ}and; not very much weakened by 


mortality, may never require an African flave, but 


ſuppoſes. thoſe TOW originally have: bad moſt wo- 


men. 


The 10% f 1770 is not yet tepaited, the bad 


 erops which followed: diſabled moft from boying, | 


f = within theſe 2 or 3 yeats: 


"Many muſt have ſtopt os bad the Alt. 


can trade been aboliſhed, as taſk work would have 


. 


* Fl 


. En LEVI 


been fo bigh as to prevent them from doing it.that 
© way, nor could the cultivation have been carried on 
even by this mode. For taſk work being at JI. os. 
Ys acre, inſtead of 41. 108: as prior to 1779, the 
fland muſt be concluded ſtillvery much underhanded. 
As a medical man and a planter, thinks the ſlaves 
could not be kept up by breeding; ſome eſtates 
are unbealthy, and Re .other circumſtances un- 
_ favourable, which makes him doubt if, by any 
means, the encreaſe could be made equal to the de- 
ereaſe: the planter would eonſtant ly Prefer den 
Sreoles being preferable to Africans (2: 
Thinks eſtates could not be cultivated otherwiſs than 


— could not 
do 


Namib. 2. 


be r 5 | 


at preſent: The number of ſlaves required in crop, 


ths Ti. 
8 app 
P 328. 


„ 


W. 8 8 - Do Saxons Arn. | 


4s the work: Plov 1 ind boys were brought = 
out to eſtates where the plough was tried ; but they 
could not ſtand the labour there. 


Never heard a negro complais of heat, but often 


of „ . 


Thinks the plough cannot be uſed in Antigua; 


5 where it has been tried in ſituations moſt ear "27 


it has always been given up. The planter would 


certainly adopt any mode rending to leſſen FINES 


and his flave's labour. 


In crop, the firſt work in the morningis. cuttin g 99. "4 


| in which all that can be, are muſtered; when there 


is enough cut to put the mill about, 3 able men 


Ap it, and 5 or 7 younger hand them canes; when 


2 coppers of juice are ground, 2 more ſtrong men 
are called as fire-men,. and 2 boilers; as more juice 


is collected, more men are called, and there are ge- 
nerally 7 boilers,. and 4 fire-men on a moderate 


 effate with 9 coppers; amounting, with thoſe in the 


diſtillery, to 20 or 30, when the work is briſk ; fo - 


that few are left to cut Canes, . drive the cart, and 


P. 329. 


do the other work, except on very well- handed 
eſtates: Such an eſtate with 9g coppers, ſhould. pro- g 
duce 200 Hhds. of ſugar a year. 
The number of flaves in the 1 7 is not 5 
proportionate to the fize of the eſtate, the produce, 


or number of ſlaves; for, ſome, over-rating their 

Property, may have erected buildings for 200 Hhds. 
when per haps 1 it does not turn out 60; but alt, the. 
coppers being there, are uſed and attended. 


On eſtates weakly handed, the canes are cut by 


: the whole gang one day, and manufactured the next. 


Canes ſhould be cut juſt when ripe, when let ſtand 


longer, tis to the Planters-great loſs: If not ground 


immediately, in a few days they. four, and are fit | 
5 only to make rum. 


7. 329 


It often happens, that the varſous who. are em- 
ployed in cutting the canes, attend the boiling · houſe 


* to 2 late er $- but * No f not in gee 
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3 turn out with the gang to hard labour the next 1790. 
_ morning '. LS AE, Part 1I. 5 
| Though cane cutting is ane he Ades Abt — 
thbink it one of the hardeſt ſervices of the plantation; 8 
it is done with ſuch alacrity and good ſpirits that it 85 "7 0 
ſeems trifling; women do it with as much ſeeming 5 
eaſe as the men: The inſtrument uſed is a bill, a 
290 cane is from 5 to 8 feet long, it is cut dowrat P. 339! 
| the root, then the top is taken off, and, if too long 
to go into the cart, cut in two; young flaves and wo- 
men with young children, attend to bundle vp the | 
Cagnes As they are cut. 
Diſtilling begins 10, 15 or 20 days after the firſt 
canes are cut, and laſts through the crop, condue- 
ted by a ſkilful negro, with 4; aſſiſtants W the 
direckion of the manager.. 
The act intitled “ An act for ſettling and: _ 
5 lating the trial of criminal ſlaves by jury“ 
: | paſſed, to relieve a hardſhip complained of bY is leon 
p iſtrates, two of whom (one being of the quorum). 
lat in judgement upon the ſlaves for all crimes, thus 
acting as judge and jury; it was alſo thought more 
| "cffe@tual juſtice would be done the criminal by a jur. 
Aͤſcribes tetanus in young children to a premature 
. expoſure to cold, but is of opinion that ſo many doo 
not die of it even as owners think; none die within 
the gth day, but it is ſaid to be of the jaw fall; 
though jt is natural to ſuppoſe that many die from 
the ſame cauſes which cut off white children. | 
His eftate on the windward part of the iſland is 
: 400 acres ;- 200 in canes, 30 in proviſions, the reſt 
1 his other in Falmouth diviſions, near Eng- 
liſh harbour is 220 acres; OY in canes, 20 in provi- 
ſions, the reſt paſture, On the largeſt he has 220 
_ flaves, of which about 80 are ww ſlaves, on the 
. other 110 or 115 flaves. 
Some of the proviſion ground: | is planted with | 
Guinea corn by the whole gang, and the produce 
_ . ſtored for the uſe of the eſtate; the reſt is divided 
1 among * ſlayes at the _ of about * feet ſquare 


Py 


* 


| =. W. „ns. . Da. Sun An:, | 


vo 


. == per head; as he bad ſs muck land, his 1 8 
Patt II. grounds i in general were larger than fs; = 
r they had more if they pleaſed; . yams and edd Joey 


Sh 


3 * * * 


5 were beſides annually. raiſed in the cane land. 
24 \ Beſides the produce. of their o 1 "ol 
eo. Tom from 8 to 12 meaſures (of about a pint. each) per 
ace 4 3 bead, or 26 to 30 pounds of yams each, a*week ; 
ſſuch as look ill are fed twice or chrice 2. ay; at at 
dinner they have à very full meal. ; 
P. 3 32775 From the produce of their grounds, a6; goats, . 
hogs, and poultry, an induſtrious fam ily. Þath* ive | 
Wenne well ot =. =; . 
The paſture. ground is allotted, for feeding cattle, 
mules and ſheep: a large herd. of .cattle requires 5 
men and 2 young- boys, mules one man, and ſheep 
1 boys. On his windward. eſtate he had fewer by 
; dr. man, on the other he kept no ſheep, and one man 
and 2 boys. were enough to attend the cattle and 
{ miles. BY ifs E 4 
It requires 3 an 5 and malt worthy dave 10 attedd 
thay paſture grounds. 
potato raiſed. by the TS is rhought to exhavt | 
I the ry more. than any other. root ; on eſtates where 
-almoſt1 the whole land is in canes, he 'provifion ground 
- 35 taken in exchange for the ſame. quantity of "new | 
land once in 2 or three, years, to the mutual advan- 
tage of owner and ſlabe: the Daves: are always pleaſed. 
with the exchange, as new land yields them more. 2 
When their round | proviſions | fall, Which is often, 
P. 3 35 „their allowed food is increaſed; he never gave, as 4 
Seneral allowance, more than 12 YN is, but err 
e what more was aſked. = 
2 Thinks the annual expence 1 8 a | aye frm oy to 
b. currency; in war it was fully 81. | 
On his eſtate at windward, his Haves increaſe; on 
"Fhe other'at Falmouth, he p! aced 20 ſlayes.in the Iaſt 
9 years, and the number does not now exceed what | it 
; e hens. 
Never boyght more em: 8 Africans, and {boſe in. 
5 N f oy: 


„ 5 4 3 . * 8 


* 
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OM 5 - 1790. 


7 males and 1 fen 
888 (thy the windward coaſt. 
Do Meter heard it doubted, abide wed 


” oF In the ſcarcity before ps Jarge arders- fix F. 35 of | | 


viſions were ſent to Great Britain, and ſuppks 


1 tried to be got from the neighbouring ilands-: quan- 


1 tities of beans, flour, and Indian corn were got 9 | 
: 'Evftativs, bad, and exorbitantiy dear. * 
Hie deſires, in eonſequence of more maturely - 


„ ON Fdering 3 calculation made and communicated; io 
| him by che late Alderman Oliver, to ſtate ſterling — 5 


_ "currency in his preceding eſtimate of a ſlave's an- p 
nzal coſt for maintenance in war time, when every 335+. 
ele of -food i is dearer, as is alſo the weight aach 1 


"2 ſurance. 


The various libre ol ground proviſions, are yams, 
>... the moſt material, and moſt productive in a ght ſail, 
*fach as the eaſt, north eaſt and north weſt parts of the 

..- "Iſland; eddoes, which do beſt in a ſtrong or 2 ſoöl, 
Guinea and American corn, which grows in either, 


And Plantanes, which do beſt in rich and moiſt bot 
toms and near Tivulets, cannot therefore be raiſed 


with advantage in Antigua as a material article of 
food; worms hurt every ſpecies of proviſion but it. 

In caſe ground proviſions fail, planters have genę- 
5 a quantity of beans from England, for an emer- 
gency, Which are kiln dried, and keep a long time: 

: In peace never knew ding corn altogether wanting 

at market; it is ſubjeft to be hurt by the weevil, and 
ſoon gets mutly. 

ben Goffered mac en Ame-P ou 

rican ports were ſhut; and even the average price of 

grain from thence is nearly double what it was before 
the war: then it might be had for b now they alk 
3s. zd. or gs. per buſhel. 

Slaves have not ſuffered: gel this W 5 
believes they never were better fed in Antigua tag 
for the laſt five years: more yams and eddoes have 
een raiſed, more I OO and there has 


< 2 w 7 be 
„ 1 


* 
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1 "Oy always American, grain a market, tho 
Dr 3 won than before. 1255 

— be cane e e regular rains, the. yam will 56 
5 with leſs; but in October, when appling, it muſt 
+7: .* have rain; the des require much rain: the un- 
5 certainty in raiſing American corn makes it, he thinks, 
come higher e IRS = "THE; Paſtures: e 
conſtant rains. 


„ Guinea graſs i is raiſed in particular Fe pots, and i 
7. 337. the intervals between cane pieces; being more 4 


. tended. to than the general paſture, it can do mAh. . 
min, but continued dry weather often kills! ic, 
tas 4 Does not know: there has been any material i 
e kern in the economy and wee ee, of, * 
5 lugar eſtate of late years. 
In caſe of the abolition of the Have trade, 8 a 
conſiderable number of ſlaves could be introduced 
into ours, from the neighbouring iſland 5 
Slaves live to as great an age in the W e as 
i on moſt eſtates old age is ſpent i in acomfort- 
able and eaſy way. +. 
When they deem themſelves ſuperannuared, they 
P. ” 337 -do.no work for their maſter ; before that, their work 
is light; they act as aſſiſtant nurſes for the fick and 
for children, and waſh or cook for the overſeers : he 
had 15 or 16 of the firſt deſcription at Windward, an 
old ſettled eſtate, and the gang chiefly Creoles; on - 
| the other, he had not about two; being near Engliſh 
HFarbour, the ſlaves there lead a more. debauched 
P- 338. life than the others; are not ſo healthy, nor live ſo 
ox. Fn : of the ſecond claſs, can't ſay 1 many he 
En 8 | 


"HA « — 


Slaves are often hos ings in 5 never knew 
a a flave abandoned by his owner, becauſe unfit for 
labour from age or diſeaſdG. 

An able field-ſlave watches canes, 1 —an od 
ſlave" ſometimes lives in the negro grounds and plan- 
-— _- © tain'walks to guard them; in that caſe, bis hut: is 
ET -. made more durable and comfortable than the . 
5 thou watch- houſes. . 3 1 
* PTT Tho 

. 1} 


|] 
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The late We of price on Hlayes, he believes, I 2790. 
has been on males and females alike. art Ih. 
Formerly, he believes, the ſlves chought little Ws — 
ge, and few were Chriſtians; many now attend 
- churches and meetings, and moſt are baptized, from 
the ſettling of Moravian and Methodiſt teachers in 

the iſland; the former have two good chapels, are : 
artentive to their duty, and lead exemplary lives. 
| © Impoſſible to keep up ſtock without i importation. 

Never knew ea black ploughman in Antigua. 

I!: is from the exceſſive heat that he thinks a white 
: incapable of field labour in the W. Indies. Thinks 
the medium hear at eee . be about 807 RE 
b F arhenheit. 
Several es hn A hin outeſage; aki turns 
out with the ſlaves in the morning, calls a liſt, and 
fees that each is at work, attends the great gang part 
of the forenoon, when, from the great heat, he re- 
tires, and if at a diſtance, has a mule to carry him 
home; in the afternoon, he calls the lift agony: and 
overlooks the work. 

Never ſaw a white whom he thought could bas: 
is certain they could not ſtand the ofthe of fireman, 
: or boiler. 

. domeſtics kaw 0 many negroes about them, 
19 hun they ſoon become gentlemen ; and believes they 
| are 'generally deemed uſeleſs : knew but two caſes 
where they were tried, in both they became Tots, 
I and were ſent back. | 
For one European blackſmich 3 in a ſhops there are Wa” 
3 blacks, who do the drudgery ; they are not RAE OF 
nor long liv ect. | 
I be cutting of canes is ſo eaſy, that often! more 
than e one cane is e down by a ſtroke 5 __ 
11 
= Though in crop the flaves work Me Ho: yer are 
; they incomparably more chearful than at other times, 
5 amd are much healthier” after a long than a 1 
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5 . AY FP tigua, they Pj DFE, 1 coppers every 


irt . bien not iminediately after ſun- ſet; at an aver 
rage about 9 or 10 O clock; ſeldom begin, boiling 
before ſun-riſe; hence che faves have time to. reſt, 
they choſe; ©. © 
_- ** Townſpeople: who- bare no plantations, and keep 
horſes, are furniſhed with provender by the negroes 
of the neighbouring eſtates, who, carry” it in for ſale 
* 0 at'fioon"and evening, to a great amount; graſs, ſo 
bought, will coſt 28. a 25. 6d. Kerl. a day for a 
d 1 beſides ats. 3 
Trlkboſe townſpeople, alſo the troops: and ſhips of 
| 20d are furniſhed with vegetables, hogs, and poul- 
try, by managers, by ſome owners who make it an 
| (ec; but chiefly, he believes, by the flaves ; fome 5 
ltry is imported from Amerieea. . 
Slaves have the entire property of «her they. get 
by their induſtry ; never heard of an owner interfer - 
. ih 0 in any 1 with the Property of a ſlave lo AF 
-quired. 


From the eee he has made of the labour, | 


treatment, and general ſtate of the ſlaves in Antigua, 
che Teraples not to declare, that he thinks the negro 
and his family happier, and much freer from cares 

and miſery, N the e in e om * 170 
8 "eountry. 5 | 5 


5 ArkxaxDbEN Wir röen; eig. 3 


* 545 Refided 36 years in Antigua, (except in En * | 
138 months, p. 356); had effates there, and —— at · 5 
0 _ torney for others; returned to England in 17811. 
Moſt eſtates wanted hands, eſpecially after che 

_ - fatal year 79, before which his eſtates were full 
handed. 1 {took at firſt was moſtly Africans; in- 


creaſed by births till 1779, when on two of his | 


. eſtates, of above 800, he loſt 50 by 1 fluxes from Aug. 


Ln 


1 i 5 
> * 24 
v * 


te N 


or more Part II. 
«Several: ron: _ 3 "= ke hot 2 
there is til}, a great deficiency: he happened to be P. 3 

ſo well ſtocked as to want no ſupply, Leſs: ſugar, 
muſt have been made, had no new n 3 and 
ſhduld a fimilar misfortune befall the e pod the 
ſupplies. from Africa cut off, ſeveral Perſons mn 
abandon their eſtates. xs A 
Hle has been lately cated . the idand; chat 
Dec. and Jan, laſt were remarkably. ſickly, and many 

ſlaves were loſt: in confirmation, he produced an 

extract of a letter from a Mr. Lovell to his wife, P. 345. 
dated Antigua, 14th, Jan. 1790, which lays, that al! 

Dec. had been dreadful ſickly among the negroes: 

on ſome eſtates more fatal than on 42 ; and that 
at Mr. Brookes's eſtate (Pope's Head) 12 out of 240 
cle loſt; 3⁰ pr: 49. down ere on the: Wood” | 
e Ne, 3 5 
Says, that in the Kalbe in 1779 every hind; P. 346. 
 medivat and other, was ſhewn ;/ that himſelf called 
tuo ſurgeons, in aid of the proper one of the eſtate, 

and told them, that they could. not Pak: him to too 

| much expence for the negroes, 

Does not chink eſtates in general have females 
enow:; he bought a great max. 
Thinks the preſent ſtock of ſlaves in / 

_ eould not be kept up by breeding. . 

Breeding is more profitable than buyings « one. 
Creole being worth 3 Africans. - 

Slaves are, in general, fed, cloathed, wad lodged, 

| by. their owners; their food is corn, beans, rice, 

| herrings, at times pork, four; biſcuit, or beef; they 

| bave alſo proviſion grounds, and are allowed to keep p. 347. 
as many fowls and hogs as they pleaſe. He allows 

bis ſlave generally an afternoon a Weck (which was 

not the general practice, p. 354) to work their 

gtounds, where they often empſoy a partof the hour 1 

ap . ee 


K 
* F 


is 


N 136 w. last „ A Wrizoe "© 


10. - Has known Gere flaves acquire money: : a cl 
Part I. male flave of his bought of him two ſlave. 
— A ſlave of his refuſed his freedom, ging, h 


men would beat him, and he mould n no o maſter 


2 
8 


to help him. V! | 2 Of . 


Has known many flaves anch o1d age. 5 


He takes dungi ioc in baſkets of about 2 glb. in * 


All, to be the hardeſt field work : they always do it 
P. 348. cheerfully for he generally gave them grog. The 
| baſket of dung i is not the greateſt weight a ſlave-may 


be required to ry —4 n of Wer will Velen 5 


1 e 
Their houſes: are Cog 2 Pr to 305 Foot wha TY 
two rooms: they are 777 5 with cabins to ſleep , 
on and covering. „%%%ͤĩ 7[⁴Vũ Sd 


Produce depends conffadectly on the number of 


hands. He bought an eſtate with 120 flaves, and 
made about 70 hogſheads of ſugar; there is war 
5 359 ſlaves on it, and it averages 150 hogſheads. 
P. 349. Breeding is not obſtructed by hard labour or in 


uſage; he exempts his women, when they declare 
their pregnancy, from all hard labour; lying: in they 


have every indulgence, and any negro they chuſe to 
attend them; be gives the midwife a dollar (88 3d. 
currency) for each child that lives 9 days, Moſt al- 
ſuredly the maſter does his atmet to . the 
children. 


As to 5 effect thi hates! of vides eue kacke 1 


may have on the negroes, he dreads it above all 


| things; ; thinks that fo ſoon as they knew that there _ 
would be no more imported, they would deſtroy 5 5 


whites 3; there are, he reckons, 15 to 1 in Antigua. 
Negroes re Nies on the arrival of a ſhip which bap- 
hs pens fo have 


4 * 


by advice of a Mr. Baldwyn, but they did not ſue- 


=P. 4 Fr ceed: . No whites could ſtand the climate in field 5 


work ; never em ployed any; never knew a corn hole 


5 by a white; has known ſome-employ White 


ga * were obliged to ri 8 The lower 
. a 


"# 0 
hare: 2 7 


#7 " . 


laves from their part of Africa ms | | 
He carried out 2 ploughs from England in 1770 


W. Iun . As Wink oer. 1 


blo; dre funken; thats: is no dependence on Joo: 
them. * SEE Fart H. 
Dung could. not rd throngh. the. cane fields: A 
in carts, (to eaſe the Maves)s the carts wavg deſtroy | 
the cane holes. 1 
e e ſugar eſtates in Antigua one in the Body 
- Diviſion of-.450 acres, 250-in canes and 200 in paſ- | 
ture and proviſions; (p. 352) bought in 1768, — _ 
120 ſlaves z he continued to add to theſe by purchaſe 4 
h till 1781; with an increaſe. of 230 flaves and 30 Ty 
. 200006 he highly improved it, and raiſed the produge „ 
from 50 hogſheads a year to 1g0 hogſheads on an wo 
average of J years; (p. 333) . His other eftate in 
Pope's-Head Diviſion is of 130 acres, go in canes 
and 40 in paſture . and proviſions, bought in 1777» 
with 130 flaves ; loſt 25 in 1779.3 bought none; 
there is now 100, which are ſuthcient, the land be- P. 361. | 
ing light, work eaſy; (the proportion of cane land 
on each the ſame as when bought, p. 382. 
- Had more males than females; men are neceſſary 7 
"for boilers; tradeſmen, carters, 3 watchmen. 
Thinks the planters are fortunate who, upon an 
old ſettled eſtate, have two-thirds. of their, ſlaves 
. | workers (including the graſs gang) from 6 or 7 to 
53 years old of the other one-third, one-fifth may 
1 , ſuppoſed above 54. _ 
Was factor for all the fales at which he bought P. 352. 
. Haves never bought more than ze dt once; always | 
cChoſe them between the age of 10 and 25, but 5 : 
any old parents in the lot, bought them; never ſepa- 
rated relations. As a factor, never ſuffered a family 
to be ſeparated; if a buyer had laid out a lot of 
”” flaves, and it was afterwards known they had rela- 
tions in the cargo, he inſiſted the buyer ſhould take 
theſe alſo, or giv up the others. Has bought ſlaves 
1 


from Bonny, the Windward: Coaſt, _— chief From. | 
the Gold Coaſt. - ” * 1 
On dis largeſt eſtate bis ſlaves have 10 12041 acres = 
oviſion ground, and often a cane, about 


EF e for further _ 'On th o other re P. 353. 
„ 1 +: 2 they _. — 


F eee At 
= holes are 2 feet, ſometimes 4 aſunder. 


P. 580 


zoth — lays ; 
out the ground in proportion to each family. Cane 

4 — 

flaves had generally from 12 to 14 pints of corn, 

with about 5 herrings, per week; the others from 8 
to 10 pints, wiel about 4 berrings : about one third 

7 the — g were generally fed from the pot; thoſe 

ay have about 21 pints of corn or beans, 

u hertings, beef, or pork,” in the pot per week ; 


dſometimes t they have rice twice a day, which is de- 
ducted from the 21 pints of grain. (The ſtouteſt of 


the pot gang had alſo proviſion ground. The'over- 


ſeers were directed, when any negro had neglected 
to bring his breakfaſt to the field With hir 


m, to ſtop 
his allowance, and feed him from the pot: this, 
though they got more food by-1 it, they reckoned 'a 
Uiſ ace, as treating them like new negroes. p. 354.) 
After great Gaminge: by's hurfieane! in bbs he en- 
"ox ed his works. 85 

The exceſs, over the uſuat! Mlowanee which the 
pot gang had, was much more than equal to the Pro- 5 
duce of the ordinary lots of proviſſon ground. 


Slaves near towns can pick graſs, and fell my in the 


market from 2d. to 6d. per bundle. | 
General allowance of food in Antigua not vel do 
his; but where he directed, he 8 it > #'tmuck 


: 25 he could. 


When the ſupplies from Adictica) were cut off, he 


did not give an ounce leſs food to his flaves, though | 
the article ſometimes coſt him thricethe price. 


The ground proviſions are, 'yarhs, eddoes, Guines . 


and Indian corn, potatoes, and caſſada; all which 
often fail in droughts, to which "they are ſubject; _ 


but the proviſions and indi Mgences BE pe, his ayes : 
are ſufficient without them. 


The hardieſt ground proviſions are  caffac, Guinta 5 
and Indian corn. 


It was not general i in Antigua to allow thoftaves. 
an afternoon to themſelves. | 


: 7. 55s. Hererofore he thinks there ne rasen g. 


* 


N | <= "ne 


* 


- W. nvits, | tf A; Wittoe nx. 13 
lv faves; gainſt -maſters-and-others; but fince hs 1790. 
came home he is told there i is an act in the iſland, Part 1 . | 
that whites, uſing a ſlave ill, are brought to ſeſſions, N 

if the owner proſecutes. Has known ſlaves beat — 
hies (not their maſters) without redteſs; but flaves 
are no much better uſed than when he firſt went to 
the iſland in 1745, and their good conduct deſerves. 1 © 
it, as they are much more civiliſed, and often 80 | 
r and methodiſt meetings on Sunday. 1. 

- Has heard the ſlaves inſtructed at methodiſt meer- 

7 to be attentive and obedient to their maſters, 

wich other good advice: never knew the regular 

dlergy pay any particular attention to them. (Has 
heard that the Society for propagating the Goſ pel lent 
5 miſſionaries out to convert the ſlaves, p. 3570 
Thinks a humane maſter cannot do worſe by „ 
7 dave than to free him „ 

Had 33 domeſtics on the Poi eſtate, P. 286. | 

pile, on the other), viz. 5 footmen, 2 cooks, 8 
wWaſher women, 3 ſempſtreſſes, 5 ſmall ſtock - Keepers, 
2 grooms, 6 women with child, and 2 aged females; 
no ton houſe; had many more than Was generally 
kept by people of the ſame rank, owing to his hay- 
ing many children. (Thinks no family 1 in the Wand 
; Foul ſo many domeſtics, p. 358.) | 
Reared moſt of his negro children from the encou- 

agement to the es we attention to the mo- 
25 khers. „„ 
Slaves of 6 or 7 kr. are 75 under 5 3 of 
A careful old woman, and 5 grafs merely to keep | 


them employed. . 


From the increaſe of ſlaves aud the e upon P. 34 

| [his eſtates, he Planted more canes than his r 

ceſſor. . 

| Ste Fac — . in . 150 per cent. 
on an average, fince the as 158 Rmeriea were 

cut off. | 

© The ſlaves near the rowns and En glifh Harbour 6 
by 1 a deal of traffic by their fm ſtock, yams, 
"Ec: they ſupply alſo * * and ſhips of war. 

| W. IN DIES. 


w. ho. wires examined—R. klarer, ry 


2 A native off this: country; reſided about 18 years 
L— in Jamaica, left it September 1789, was a merchant, 
P. 360, knew the management of plantations: there, was 
owner alſo of eſtates ſs ow has had charge of - 
others. - © | 
Is certain Jamaica cannot bi cultivated by Pu. | 95 
topeans; for no European could bear conſtant 
expoſure to the hear, ſtill leſs when labouring. . 
© The ſoldiers are allowed black pioneers to carry 
wood, water, &c. The officers have told him . | 
5 mortality has ſince decreaſed much. | 
Pp. 361. A ſugar eſtate, at the preſent prices, could not 
afford proper food and accommodation for the ne- 
+ ceflary number of European labourers, ',  - - VM 
There are a great number of free negroes and | 
a a? of whom many do nothing. 
. There is occaſionally a neceſſity for more. then 
can be done by the plantation negroes, Never 
knew free negroes offer to do field labour; has 
known them offer themſelves as tradeſmen, 
Theplough is uſed in Jamaica, he thinks whenever 
it can advantageouſly, from nature of ſoil and furs 
face, &c. in moſt of the iſlands it cannot be uſed; 
_ where it has been long uſed, has known it often 
worked by negroes. Such parts as mav be culti- 
vated with advantage, are far from being all fo. 
P. 362. Many eſtates with full value paid, and extenſive * 
F — _ * - works built, are only partly! ſettled; muſt be thrown 
24 up, or continued with loſs, if owners are deprived 
| of the means of cultivation. Much, land! is he. cha 
| kivated. | 
bim; 9 uncultivatet land — fob ſugat, 
 vE or coffee, cotton, &c, but LY * . would do 
5 Br for 9 | | 


| Leſſening 


* 


Aeg the Gerler on Britiſh din as 1 

1 cauſed many, who could not ſettle a ſugar Part 51. 
plantation, to buy ſome wood- land and a few ſlaves, ws 
and open and till it fucceſsfully. Thinks they hall 
thus gain many uſeful citizens of the middle claſs, 
who will add to the ſafety and happineſs of the 
ifland, and increaſe the commerce and revenue af © — 
the mother country. Such ſettlements cannot be 

made without negroes. Thinks the old ſettlements, . 

if ſtripped for this end, muſt ſuffer in proportion; 
and thinks the new ones, moſtly 1 in their infancy, P. 363. 

2 05 be thrown up, or cultivated to certain loſs. | 
© Believes the preſent cultivation of Jamaica can- 
not be kept up without annual importation 
negroes. The negroes generally decreaſe on ſugar 
eſtates; for; i in moſt, males exceed females. Infants 
ate ſubject to the locked jaw, in a few days after 

birth; and the young women have indiſerimigate 
intercourſe with the men. The adult are ſubject to 
the yaws, and every diſorder as Europeans. Fluxes 
are often cauſed by improper food; and ſometimes 
after hurricanes proper cannot be had. Recollects 
great mortality among the negroes from ſuch. _ 
cauſes ; loſt about a ſixth of about 120 in two or „ 
three weeks, on a ſmall eſtate in pariſh of Clarendon, | | 
by a flux ſo cauſed, though the beſt help in the N 
illand was applied. Does not recollect, if confined | 

to his own eftate, or general at that time; but it P, 364, 

was general after every hurricane he ſaw, If ſuch 

diforders, with putrid ſever, are common, after 

every rain ſucceeding long drought, he thinks they 
ariſe from e Kid. Some die of them. 
The Jamaica report, of 1788, proves the pro- 

portion of imported males and females has been for 
many years as 5 to 3. It differs much on ſugar 

eſtates; in general, males exceed one fourth at leaſt, 

which 1 is certainly one cauſe of the decreaſe. 

Cannot ſtate the general proportion of deaths and 

births; a FOR many FR eſtates of his own, oy 

others 


Bore 5. cal of births eqbaf to aches — all rene on 
2 W paid, and no exceſſive labour required. > 
I binks every attention generally given to, preg⸗ 
nant women, on plantations known. to him. There 
may be inſtances to. the.. contrary, :, knows: none. 
In general, the locked jaw among children is 
p. 365. fatal A native is of more value than an African: "4 
certainly: for planters“ benefit to encourage. their 
. Slaves are often ſo reduced by diſeaſes, & c. 
EY as to make it needful to purchaſe or hire 7 een 
Thinks ſuch eſtates could not be kept up without, 
0 7 4 imports. Sugar eſtates ſo reduced, could not 
5 be put to other ule with equal profit; in 1 
caſes. might do ſor paſture, or cotton, but the 
appendages would be of little or no uſe. 
| Thinks coffee, indigo or pimento could not be. 
raiſgg on old ſugar land; that it muſt. be thrown. VP! : 
as, fuch, not to be. uſed in another wagr. 59; MAE: 
thing like the ſame gain. er 
Never heard domeſtic negroes in the iſland, ane 
pyted. In towns, the principal families he K gew, 
5 have from 10 to 30; in the country, in genęral, 
e. 366. barely what is. neceſſary, Does not think if all the 
domeſticks were turned into the field, freſh impor- 
tations would be unneceſſary. It is moſtly thought 
a puniſhment. Many would be ſo hurt in their 
©; ſpirits by ſuch change, as to be of Very little uſes 
evan if their numbers were greater. . i 
He is a member of the afſembly.— A duty * 305. | 
currency on every negto imported is impoſed by their. 
1 _ tegiſlature.; 205. paid by buyer, 108, by importer; 
1 makes part of the iland fund ſor ſubſiſtence of the 
1 king's troops ; quite independant of their Engliſh 
pay: Believes, if Great Britain: ſhould. ee 
importation of - Africans, they would want rather 
power than. will to continue it ; that the plantations 
* partly ſettled, muſt depopulate the ſmall ſet- 
de ents, or be Shrgws 5 OY that the full-banded 
1 Plankations | 


w. bm. LE R. Her- 


eee (the ſexes «ing in general bidly af... 

| Jorted) would naturally, in time, decreaſe * 

1 and a total ſtop be put to improvement. 
The whites have very ſeldom any other domeſties! 


than negroes. Upon plantations in general, 7 5 


more he believes, than are neceſſarß. 


The full-handed plantations are ſo badly aſſorted x 
as to ſex (5 to 3) becauſe men are ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of more labour; knows not what it is alſo 


owing to the deficiency of procuring females in 
Africa, or diſpoſing of them in the Weſt Indies 3 
Knows nothing of te trade on the coaſt of Africa ; 
Sugar planters chiefly chuſe male. 
"Believes the number of negroes annually exported 


and imported from and to Jamaica, very accurately 


ſtated in the report of the aſſembly; cannot now Gs 
it ro mind: They differ greatly. * © 


noſtly employed. 


On ſuch plantations as he tins had care of, the 3 
e uſual decreaſe has been about 5 per cent. 


increaſe 2 and g. No true judgement can be formed 


whether the decreaſe is greater or leſs on cotton ot 


coffee plantations being new. Rather thinks the 


1 of ſexes more equal there, as the work 
ber. 0 


Believes inſtances of inartention to pregnant wo- 


men very rare. 


White ploughmen and tralelmen have very 


5 hi gh wages. Never 'knew the ſun oppreſſive to 
9 4 in full health; does not recolle one ſuck 
| 5 — complained. 


Believes many deaſes brought, on negroes by | 


nodtural ramblings and dancing. 
+ Their food is in general good and ſufficient. They 
ite protected and provided with food and raiment by 


law: Thinks the laft conſolidated ſlave- law indiſpu · : 


. — a plough is art uſed, 2 white man is P. 368. 


1790. 
Part . 


s 5 by | 
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P. 369. 


tably ſhews the legiſlature of the iſland diſpoſed to 


| id . every neceffar) comfort and protection. 
GF Wi. Indies. 
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— 
I Part II. 18 a native of Great Britain; has fired herween 26 
- ud 27 years in Jamaica ; left it the beginning of laſt 


P. 370. May; was a planter, and has property there : ſhad 
Atte of ſeveral plantations ; of full 5000 Negroes. . 
\ Thinks they are treated with humanity ; are i in 
general in a happy ſtate; are attended when ſick by 
2 doctor, ho preſcribes every medicine proper for 
hens have proper nurſes, often proviſions of the 
| ort from owner's or overſcer's table. They have 
2 alſo wine, and whatever other neceſſary the 
doctor thinks proper. Has known in dangerous caſes 
the medicines given by whites, who often loſe their 
_— s reſt by it. Negroes. by age or infirmities, inca - 
1 ble of labour, moſtly live in a comfortable negro- \ 
+ - Houſe; have every allowance and attendance, as if 
dil a the greateſt value, are {till fed and cluthed ; 
71. never knew one ſuch diſcarded by his maſter. 
The Africans have a rematkable - ſaying in 
* to ſhew that the ſtronger can take no advan- 
tage of them; © this no for we country, this for 
“ Buccra country; Buccra country every body have 
ce right;“ i. e. in their own country, the ſtronger often 
uſe the weaker as they pleaſe, whether juſtly or not. 
; The negroes have lands to cultivate for their ſole 
benefit; raiſe much more proviſions than they uſe, 
and fell poultry, hogs, and various kinds of fruit, 
 _ .._ _,. and have the profits.. Many might be rich; numbers 
+ "ſpend their money in fine cloaths, and falt meat from 
=_ England; others buy cows and heifers: Has known 
f. 372. on different eſtates from 10 to 40 taken care of pro- 
=  miſcuouſly with their maſters, who take no part. 
=_ They ſell them when they will. He has bought from 
= different negroes, young n and 975 them from 
F TY 


. 


W. inves. . WEDDERBURN. | 


He kids known different negroes_ wiſh to buy their 1790. 3 
freedom themſelves, and a few friends poſſeſſed of Part . 


money ſufficient. Recollects an eſtate where there 


were 300 flaves, the owner, in eaſy circumſtances: 


before the hurricane of 1780, by that calamity, other 


ſtorms, and perhaps ſome little imprudence, became 


embarraſſed: A writ was iſſued: the marſhall came 
to the eſtate to ſecure him, and left it diſappointed. 
In the evening a few of the chief negroes came to 
their maſter, told him what they had heard, and 
brought him between f 885 and * He refuſed ir 
with thanks. 
_ . *Such land in alleen as may be einne to 
advantage, is not, by many thouſand acres. — 


He thinks the lands now in canes cannot be uſed to 


advantage in coffee and cottons; if it could, the loſs 
;: many planters would be great, having bought 
lands and ſtocks, raiſed buildings, and had various 


ſtores from England, only to cultivate the ſugar- 


cane; thinks cane- land in general not adapted to thoſs 
articles, and chat to oblige the owner to this change, 


without paying for it. 

Thinks Jamaica cannot be cultivated: by Eure ns. 
They could not bear the neceſſary labour, and the 
mortality he Wine e ws ſo rl as to "fop che 
attempt. 


Thinks the . 8 heae not artful to the negroes 


health, and that it affects them little at work; has 


_ ſeen them often at it, and ſtood with them hours at 
a time: I hey ſeemed. to him o feel no incon- 
veniences. | 4 


Jamaica cannot be avere by: the cloths Iei is 


uſed in many parts, but after ploughing they are 
forced to dig the cane-holes with hoes, to plant the 
canes, and often to treneh the land to dry it. Great 


2 part, ſteep and hilly, does not admit the plough ; many 
thouſand acres have ſtones and rocks fo intermixed 


may 90 ſoil, that the. plough cannot turn it up. 
82 Many 


would be much the ſame as taking part of his e P. 373 3. 


C4" 


* 


rel 


— as long as poſlible. TOR Dio 


f. 74 


Pp; 375: often deſtructive of the conſtitution. Many die by 
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Har . ſtates „ , that the canes are not 
tacked up- but it is a rule to eep them on the ſtock 


| * could he of no uſe 


_ there; only the hoe. 


When = plough is uſed. the ſame number of. 


negroes are requiſite 3 hut it is of infinite advantage 

to them by breaking the ſoil, and taking a part 

the hardeſt labour from them: But ſuppoſing ſewer. 

at ploughing ſeaſon, the uſual. number would be 

neceſſary in crop- time. 
Has heard the legiſlature of amaĩca has encouraged 


T4 


* 


inventors of machines for ſaving manual labour. 


Planters have readily adopted all they thought ad- 
 Vantageous, ar that haye ſtood the teſt of experience. 
An overſeer has commonly from 6 to 10 do- 


moſtics, moſtly unable to ſupport field-labour;z. the. b 


moſt weak and delicate, are generally put to er 
meſtic uſes. . 


Thinks the ſent cultiyation of Jamaica cannot 


be kept up without annual imports; not that the 


negroes are uſed ill; the women do not breed there, 
as the labouring ones of Great · Britain; greatly from 
pfromiſcuous i in tercourſe, cauſing venereal diſorders 


_ yaws, fluxes, ulcers, and pleuriſies ; infants, beſides 
the diſorders to which they are ſubject in Great- 


Britain, are liable to "hp A hs of which be - 


thinks 4 . 
Suppoſes the 3 20 landed in tolerable health, 


about 5 in the firſt 3 years; if with yaws, or other, : 
diſeaſe? double at leaſt. Thinks they would be 


difſarisfied in having no more recruits from Africa, 


chat the ſlaves now in Jamaica would be wor 
pbecauſe moſt ſugar - plantations being at ſo great 


expence, are obliged to borrow of the Britiſh mer- 
make him annual conſignments, and 
ec deprived of Qlaves, they could eig 


Chant, and 


he = a nant would be FOI — 


having often heard them wiſh for ſuch helps and 


e uſed, 


8 drink. 


„„ DIY 


- ſteps, compelling the planter to puſh his ſlaves be- Part . 


yond their ſtrength, to pay him, in hopes of keeping 


up his pee eee che ruin of himſelf, and. . . 37 6. 


5 family 


dition, from the canes e "ate 1k the liquor they 


Thinks; ir the fave [trade was abolithed; many 
planters could not pay their Gehts. Some ſmall 


trifling ſettlement might be 8 none of 


much importance. 


There are many free negroes in J amaica, * of 5 


thew! tradeſmen ; but moſt idle, The eſtates often 


| require the help of other negroes, beſides the 
owner's; has known the free then employed as 


tradeſmen, but in no other way, Many eſtates, 
where expenſive 2 have been erected, and much 
money laid out, a only partly ſettled; no further 


rogreſs can be made, without ſupplies from A ra; 
| Paleſs thoſe, who have jobbing gangs, were to fell 377. 


them; then the loſs of their help to different eſtates, 
f would be very diſtreſſing, and no other eſtates could 
be ſettled with propriety.” | 


Native negroes, are much more valuable than 


imported; it certainly is the planter's intereſt. to 
: encourage raiſing them, and they do. . 
Many diſeaſes are brought on the flayes by night | 
— fravelling; feaſting, and dancing. 


Except after ſuch calamity, as the burricane 1780, 


they have plenty of wholſome food. 
If an act of parliament: for aboliſhing the dave- 
wn; ſhould only transfer that trade to other nations, 
the Africans would not be benefited, or the cauſe of 


p humanity - 1 _ 8 Toe" Ago is ee 
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— e labour about 11 hours out of crop-time.z Rs 
injcrop-time, though the time of labour with ſome _ 
is longer, they are moſtly happier, and in better con- 


tion unprofitable to * emen to be ſure, take 1590, 


\ 


— 


w. Weise ' (24 "4 | 1 Wroprgt penn 


90 15 convinced: the Unbts there would ſuffer ex- . 
Pail i. E coedingly, as their labour would narurally be en- 5 
3 — creaſed , thinks it would tend to depopulate Ja- 
8 maica, leflen- its eultivation, and prevent its im- 
provement. Thinks it would not be attended with 

P. | $78. ſarisfaQtion to the planters, and other whites there; 
is confident it would produce alarming. diſcontents. 

Quantity of land, negroes, and produce, on as 
many eſtates as he can recollect, are as follows: 


Acres. Negroes. Hhds. Sug. ban, Rum 55 


Lene — 2600 — 310 — 315 — 230 
= Orange — 1500 — 175 — 165 — 70 
Es Gleneſſey — — 1000 —— 230 — 110 1 8 1 830 
Caledonia — 3006 — 10 — Th 45 7 
Blue Caftle—— 1800 — 245 — 240 140 428 


- $3 


- Blackheath —— 1100 — 110 — 18 —— 80 
Mount Eagle — 1000 — 165 —— 160 — 80 
Spring Garden 2600 —— 250 —— 165 — 90 
Green River — 1000 — 240 — 240 — 112 | 
Richmond Vale- 700 — 229 — 155 — 80 
Providence —— 1000 — 106 — 110 —, 75 
New Foreſt — 2000 — 180 — — — — 
New Foreſt is now improving in Cotton and Coffee, Sugar. 
Work being in a Manner given up. : 


Theſe eſtates can make annually the quantity of 
ſugar juſt ſtared, if there are no ſtorms, and they 
have the ſame ſupport of ſlaves as now; by moro 

; ſtrength they can make much more. 
P. 379. Meſopotamia is level land, and great part only - 
| adapted to paſtures; many of which are over- grown 
with logwood, and require more llaves to Improve, 
 them+ The Grange is hilly, of rather poorer nature, 
and one of thoſe, where the plough is uleleſs. © . 

Believes Glenefl+y Produces the leaſt ſugar of all, 
from che moſt land. Its cane land has been ſa; 
exceedingly injured by the hurricane of 1780, that 
it does not yield well; about 200 acres are in Canes 

5 On many ot theſe eſtates, the canes lie contiguous z, _ 
= on others, the paſtures are diſperſed with the canes; 


F : 


ſelves. 585 be | 2 > 
5 . Does 


8 r 96 
— = ging 


the lands in wood, and TO” lie moſtly by. them-, = 


8 not ES that 5 of any of . 


1 could be eſtimated from the quantity of ſugar Part ul. 7 


. produced, except Green River, and Providence: 

The others (ſome of them in particular) have very 
' valuable land, fit for ſugar, and when i pfeil, 
would become exceedingly valuable. 191 


The mode would be to buy more llaves,, withaut A 380. 


which. it is impoſſible to improve them; it would 


require much labour and expence, but would pay | 
very amply, - he thinks; Sat Port is at Perla in 


wood, moraſs, or ruinated. : 
Cannot ſtate the number that would he monday 
to cultivate fully all theſe eſtates; but as to his cn, 
1s convinced, that it's valuable land; fit for ſugar- 
canes, would require 200 more, and without them, 
the preſent cultivation cannot be extended, were 
they to continue nearly the ſame, as to ſugar, 
paſture, wood-land, &c. Thinks the preſent ſtock 
of ſlaves, if kept up, not tolerably ſufficient. Many 
of thoſe eſtates now require more labour than for- 
merly, when the land was new. 


The general pr 3 of male and female laves P. 381 1. 


in Jamaica, ſuppoſed 5 to 3. 


n a very few eſtates there are e Moravian ncaa | 


but in general no attention is paid to any, religious 
inſtruction, The Society for propagating the Goſ- 
pel has nor, to his knowledge, employed any perſons | 
in converting the ſlaves. _. 

He has no calculation by which to eſtimate the 
ordinary expence of maintenance of ſlaves at various 


ages. They have as much food as they can eat, 


except after ſuch a calamity as that of 1780, when 
the allowance was not ſo liberal. Three large 


plantanes are thought as much as they can eat at a 


meal; when ſmall, they get more. They in general 
live on the produce of their own proviſion grounds. 
They are naturally lazy and neglectful of themſelves; 
are fed plentifully by their maſters. A few eſtates 
excepted, they have more land allowed than they 
can > Cultivate, - : Refers 


a * : « . 


1 > | 


4 


Fx 


— 
* 


wths 15 aaa a fps the legal 
N of the ſlave from ill- ufage by his maſter, 
or other Whites. Thinks the effect in Jamaica, of 
ſtopping the intercourſe with America, was the loſs 
of many thouſand lives for want of a ſu pply of 

viſions, rice, rn, &c. menen der the | 
wrricane"of 170. 5 

Indian corn and cafſada are cultivated i in F amaica 
with good ſucceſs. | 


Has often Teugbt ne l ike: —_ | 


from Africa; the chief part have been deliberately 


© ploy: one day in each fortnight,” and Sundays, in 
eultivating their own grounds, and have often. other 
an allotred & Ween when” i t appears necellary to 
"Doubts not, if's law were to paſs here to forbid 


the importation of faves into Jamaica, they would 


be ſecretly brought in, and that moſt of the Poe | 
there would encourage it. „ 
Thinks the late regulating at has been ended 
Wich much advar FD 
The ſlaves for the plantations are 10 general. 0 
by dle owner, or his attorney. „ 
Many eſtates in Jamaica are 10 Hep ui the 
 plough would be deſtructive, by mas violent. rains 
_ peculiar to it waſhing away the ſoil. 
Thinks an African's conſtitution perfectly welt 
adapted to beat heat: never knew a ſlave in health 
in of it. Pleuriſies are often got by being 


out at nights; the healthieſt and ſtouteſt field-ſhaves . 
are more 7 a to them than others: has known 


many very fine valuable ones die of them. The 
dwner generally Ferenn thoſe ee i 
* far as poſſible. 7 
The' produce of the ed bee ne n ws 


w_ reduced by the hurricane of 1780, - 


cannot ſay exactly in what 2 "IRE al 
muck Jes than in TY.” POS Wh 


Wan #®- 


from the whole cargo. They generally em- 


* 


their extent, he thinks the increaſe of produce 


Wisst | 


55 Whether b crop is ant or fniall; the en 1290. 
of cultivation is the ſame, and often increaſed, par- Part ie 
ticularly by ſuch a calamity as that of 1780; but Gd 
when the crop is ſmalleſt, the expence is greateſt, E. 384. 
only in particular caſes; in ſtorms, a long con- 
tinuance of dry weather, When the cane-ſtalks are 
hurt by it, if the crops of corn and proviſions are 
on the ground, they are deſtroyed; but the provi: 3 
ſions taken early, before the hurricane months come CE. 
on, are ſafe, The hurricane of 1780 deftroyed the 
plantains, and in many reſpects, the ground pro- 
viſions. The proprietors bought on this account 
pur ewe from England and America | 
Never knew but one free negro deſire to return 
ay Africa; he went to ſee his friends, and returned 
again. As far as he can recollect, he was a Gold 
Coal „„ 
If the 9 in an „ . . 
want of: ſufficient ſlaves, could be cultivated to 


Would be a very great addition to the revenue, 
: commerce, and manufacture of the mother country. 

It is not uſual in general for ſlaves to obtain their 
dem till alter a long refifonde in the! N 


Indies. VVT 
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15 woch, examined. —0 E OR GE H I BB 3 R r, EIA 
N A merchant of London, EF e 


55 - The 1956 he is ca in, hw had Sea P. 365. 5 
dealings with Jamaica (as factors to the planters) 
and to whom the houſe is conſiderably in advance. 
They import from 5000 to 6000 hogſheads of 
ſogar, beſides other articles, the groſs value of which 
why be from / 200,000 to C 250,000. | 
From the concurring evidence of ln, thine P. 386. 
who have lived in the iſlands, and from his expe- 
T9075 N = rience 


| . 
Part II. 
wr ea 


8 
* 


W. o. ” 0 Baan, 
rience gained in the courſe of buſineſs; he 


the abolition of the ſlave trade will en injure the | 


population and produce of Jamaica, and confes 
nnr himſelf as a merchant and creditor. : 


Any eſtimate of his, of the debt of the ſugar ;Nands . 
to Great Britain muſt be from partial inadequate 


grounds: : but could never make it leſs than 


| £ 20,000,000. Lord Sheffield conjectures ſuch debt 


to be one-third of the value of the leni. which 


det, fince he wrote, been eſtimated L 70,000,000. + 


- Speaks from experience, that the Ae of Weſt 


India property include thefe claſſes, each to a con- 


ſidlerable ſum, eſpecially the 2 firſt. 1ſt. Merchants 
who have advanced money to get conſignments, . 


ſupport old correſpondents, or protect old engage- 


ments. ad. Morgagres who: have advanced money 
on intereſt. 3d. Annuitants by purchaſe, will, or 


marriage ſettlement. ath. Legatees, many under 


old bequeſts. 5th. Conſignors of goods ta the Weſt 
Indies, captains and mates of ſhips, &c. 6th; 
- Shippers of goods for the ſtores, to order. y th. 


Creditors on bond, note, &c. 8th. Repreſentatives 
of the deceaſed of the above claſſes, or whoſe concerns 


ö are aſſigned to others. Their engage ments are 


P. 387. 


* 8 2.8 
4 * 


chiefly under the firſt claſs. peak 
A able art of their capital is ent to 
creditors, part in 8 tling new, and extending and 
improving old, eſtates; and, he believes, part in 
new machinery and modes of manufacture; alſo a 
very conſiderable part in advances made to repair 
damages by hurricanes, and to feed the negroes in 


dtought and famines. Their books contain ſume 


debts which have exiſted from 40 to go years: and 


he believes had they not protected thoſe debts by 


advances to buy negroes and other relief, the eſtates, 


. now their ſecurity, would have been long ago ruined. 


Believes, that when by ſhort s low markets, or 
other cauſes, the planters have been diſtreſſed, they 
are e generally relieved * n loans.” la moſt” of 

"_ 


4 


— 


them to work the land, would be E Hnũdered by A 
merchant here, as no ſecurity. 


: os * * 


8 /5 tay have. aſſured bin that rs: vids. ah; 


for new mannes, not to extend. e but n p. 1 : 


e RY importers = Britiſh . ot 200 who 


Are not land-holders : Advances to ſuch reſt on the 


ſecurity of the produce; Agriculture in the Welt- 


Indies, eſpecially in Jamaica, is the baſis of t 
returns and ſolvency. 


"Their, ſecuriy reſts intirely on the produce « 


Eſtates cultivated by negroes. Real ſecurity is either 


an eſtate with negroes, or negroes alone, Land 
without negroes, or an immediate > Pro pect of buying 


Such Welt-India properties as give ben for 


| Briciſh loans, he thinks, may, with a very few lucky 
| exceptions, be comprized in 3 claſſes. iſt. ; 


ſertled eſtates, which, thro! depopulation, or acci- 


dental calamities, need ſupplies of negroes. 2d, 


Bitares, in a progreſſive ſtate, prudently adding a 


few negroes yearly to their gangs, till their ſettlement 


is compleated. zd. Eſtates newly ſettled, or by 


| accidents almoſt without negroes, but which would 
be an ample ſecurity to their credicors, if furniſhed 


with nhnegroes cheap. 
Several Jamaica eſtates mortgaged to them. have 
portions of unclearcd land, which are ſome ſecurity, 


| while Negroes may be bought to make them produc- 
tive. n ſome ot them the cultivation has been. 


adyantageoully extended. : 
Believes minor's eſtates leaſed, with tor few 

negroes, have been often improved by ſuch lealing, 

when the minor came of age, Knows a renter of a 


minor's eſtate, who, on the minor's taking poſſeſſion of 
ee * a good gang of m and ſettled an 


AS entire 


3 £796 : | entire new. eſtate, which with a foal addition to 
=> 25 II. that gang, promiſes to turn out very well; but the 

2 preoprietor has in his late letters to them expreſſed 

f eat anxiety about working his own eſtates; and 

F he can't buy new negroes, will find his preſent | 

fine canes of little value, and his eſtate worth almoſt 

nothing. Believes the eſtates of infants, or others, 

ſo ſituated, could not md be improved. or 1 : 

up, without new _negroes. © ; 

Had their houſe expected or berg that the dave 2 
trade would be aboliſhed, they certainly would not 
have made the great advances or engagements ſtated," | 
He never thoughr of the abolition, as not believing 

it probable; but knew that his trade, the Weſt-" 


trade which ſupports thoſe eſtates, and even the very 
loans he has made, have been encouraged and ſanc-'- 
| tioned by repeated acts of parliament, of which he 
P. 390 produced a liſt as follows, viz. 1ſt. Acts encou- 
eseging and protecting the ſugar colonies,” 15 Cha. ns 
chap. 7; 22 and 23 Cha. II. ch. 26.7 and 9. 
Will. III. ch. 22.—6 Anne ch. go and ch. 375 
8 Anne ch. 13.—4 Geo. II. ch. 15; 5 Geo. l. . 
ch. 24; 6 Geo, II. ch. 13; 12 Geo. II. ch. 208 
19 Geo. II. ch. 30; 21 Geo, II. ch. 30.—5 Geo. III. 5 
ch. 45; 6 Geo. III. ch 52; 27 Geo. III. ch. 1 
The leading feature in all theſe acls is encouragement 
to the ſugar colonies, as inhabited by Britiſh n f 
and very advantageous to Great. Britain. | 
P. 391. The 2d diviſion of acts on the ſlave trade, and 
ſſtating it neceſſary for the Weſt-India colonies, 
Royal charters of Cha. II. of 1664 and 169p2.— 
9 and 10 Will. III. ch. 26.— 10 Anne ch. 27. 
The Queen's ſpeech, June 1712.—23 Geo. II. 
ch. 31; 25 Geo. II. ch. 40.— 4 Geo. III. ch. 20; 


India eſtates which ſecure his advances, the African . 


5 Geo. III. ch. 44; 23 Geo. III. ch. 65; alſo, tho⸗ 5 


quoted before, 27 Geo. III. ch. 27. Alſo the pro- 
ceedings of the Houſe of Commons from 1707 to 
4 7 I 3. A all 2 time the ſlave trade was under 

their 


- 
k 
, 

* # 2 — 


w. hoi. 1 6: Hipnzne. | 15 


Ade aa en "nd ir was an" 'by a 1790. 5 
meſſage from the Queen, to conſider its nature; and Parr II. 
no publick cenſure was then paſſed on it; but it was & 5 
repeatedly voted advantageous to Great - Britain, and 5 
neceſſary for the ſugar colonies, And, tho” the various 
bills brought in, and ſome of which paſſed the Com- 
mons, failed from diſputes between the chartered 
company and private traders, it does not appear the 
reſtriction, much leſs the abolition of the trade, was 
ever thought of. | 
| / + The zd head of acts encouraging 88 to the 
| Weſt India proprietors, from Britiſh and foreigners, 
"_ 5 Geo. II. ch. 73 1 3 Geo. Ul. ch. 14, and 14 
en. 
12 inſpe Stor general of imports and exports, P. 392. 
has ſtated to the Privy Council, the imports from 


* Weſt⸗ Indies to Grear-Brirain | in THz; at. 
T7 Po 4. 


| 429453387 : 5 2 
And — he Wel- Indies a } 83 Fe i 
in 1787, was exported o 
6 crate ele: Te e 
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1275886 4 
The U. 8. of America AE „ 
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Britiſh Col. in America 100,506 : 17: 10 
| Foreign Weſt-Indies - 18,245 : 12: 6 
%%% 124. 


443-666 : l 17 8. 9 


5 el total L 7389054: „„ 
Tbe infoedtor general ſtates theſe to be mercantile 
values formed on the prices current publiſhed at 
| Hloyd's. This trade employed 1815 veſſels, 242,721 
tons, and 21,114 ſeamen. That the exports from 
Great Britain to the Weſt-Indies in 1787, in Britiſh 
goods, &c. amounted to C 1 ,638,703 : 13s. : 104. 
and from Ireland, beſides what is ſhipped in veſſels | 
cleared out from Great- Britain 2 
The witneſs believes the annual average of ſlaves 
jmported and retained in the Britiſh Weſt Indies may 


be 1 5.657 amounting at 4 35 per * to 04 547,995. 
The 


1790. 


. „ume. 4 3 „Husen 5 


| The inſpe&tor general has alſo ſtated the quantities, | 


3 Pac: II. and cuftom-houle values of imports from the Welſt- 
dies to Great - Britain only in 1788, whence he 


* 


FP. 255 


has, with all the care and exactneſs he could, efti- 
mated their groſs mercantile value, (taking the 
- Opinion of experienced brokers on the average prices 
of that year) and which on a very moderate calcy- 
lation, amounts to £ 6,909,000 of which he finds that 
the cuſtoms and exciſe received about * 1,800,000 


| owners for home freight, about 566,000 
Britiſh merchants and brokers, for], | X 

- commiſſions, about 0 . eee 
be nder-writers for inſurance, about : _ 150,000 


Vw gory tn "wg &c. et primage 7 8 
or freight, about = 3 - 
"The whole of which is * 2 255 7,906 


The reſt, being Gmnething leſs than 4 millions, i is 
the net proceeds paſſed to the credit of the planters, 
by the Britiſh merchant; but from which muſt be 
farther deducted the value of Britiſh goods ex- 
ported to the plantations, with freight, inſurance, 
commiſſion, and port charges thereon; alſo the ſum 
paid the African merchants annually for ſlaves ; and 


when to this is added the intereſt of the debt due 


from the colonies to Great Britain, there can be no 
doubt but the whole L 6,800,000 reſted in Great 

Britain. In confirmation, can aſſert that tracing the 
groſs produce received through their houſe, for 
many years, in his time and his Predeceſſors, (no 
inconſiderable value) there is a very ſmall part of it 
indeed, which he cannot follow home to one. or 
other of the above heads. 

The tonnage in the Weſt India trade, in 1167. | 
5 been ſtated 242,721 tons; and though in that 
eſtimate, ſome veſſels are included which a have. 
made more than one voyage a year, and their tons 


are counted for each voyage, yet in many caſes, the 


is; Ea n . tak- 


e tonnage 
95 ing 
2 7 2 | J 4 
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179 g od 3 Seeed in = "WY 
oY The aſſembly i in 17 87, ſtated the ſlaves: at. 
— — 240,000, ar the leaſt: But obſerves that the number 
„ the. wait mn only 210, 894. Governor Keith 
DET in 1.1774 was from the tax rolls; but 
P. 39 5: there were at leaſt 10,000 more, as many jobbers and 
others gave not in their numbers. The witneſs 
thinks, the only. fai ir calculation can be from the Lax 8 
rolls, according; ta which, he gave in this 85 5 
fo SHE Slaves  _ 
WH 768, the number was about 4 =, 167% 
ft in the iſland to 1774, incluſire -, -.. 41,038 
ert in theifland from 1774 to en welehe e * 
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5 DeduR on the bertel! in 3787 _— 5 85 55 


5 l The deficiency i in 19 eure 8 a 2 4.768 i 8 ?. 
10 £f Of 4,401 annually, 1 e. 2.34 (in een) p fer cent. - | 


STC XS 


er num on A medium „ 
4724 — 193.00 1-4 SEAS Ronda tr, . 
os . . 7 to $9, 
—_ : e 99752885 is 93 7 a 8 „ 
1 The Lalchlz ion of loſs in the firſt 6 years, will be: f 
5 In 1768 the number was 85 cg 5 
| LET in the illand to 1774. incluſve 45508 


| Joon. 
Dedutt « on the cax-rolls i in 1 1774, Folk 1 9 3,900 


The deficiency | in 6 yeaus Was... 1 5038 
or 2.506 per annum, i. e. 1 + yer cent i per OAT - 
on Tw p itt: 

JJC 


4 3 DE 5 8 ; i I 
1 es 19 000 MN TW 
3 „ 3 . a 8 


Hg? 


I | Dataoo(1$0,00) is the medium X No. 


| Wiuvits.” | TT 


Bs 5 caleulation of: Wache aft 1 23 years will be? m 
In 1574; the number was M7402 8 194,000 Part II. 
Le inc ache 2 . TIDY 85 . 87.624 N 
25 NESS © Ion ry 
| DeduBt0n the tax roll in 91787 $5 6089 28 Pe np | 
The: Aich i in 79 years Was 85 1 69, 730 „ 74 


cor 3,364 per annum, or 2,05 | 4s cent. per annum, = 
| El on: ee medium ANN © ” 


1774 — 193,000 3 fe . - addon „ 
757 = — 2105594 e ee, ee e 
Xx nt His OT a CAT herring 15 awe Ne 
The laſt 13 years was marked by war and re- 
8 hurricanes, from which for the firſt 6 Jas. 
| maica was exempt. The whole 19 years form no- 
unfair average of the circumſtances of the iſlands 
and it appears, the population of Jamaica for thoſe .. 
19 years, has diminiſhed mote than two and one - 
third per cent on the medium number; that it has 
diminiſhed in an increaſing ratio, and not increaſed 
in a growing. ratio, as has been ſtated; that admitting 
15000 flaves to have periſhed in the above periods, "3 
from. hurricanes, the diminiſhed © population in 5 
Jamaica alone will remain nearly 70000 in 19 years; | 
that a loſs of two and one-third per cent. upon 
450,000 faves, ſaid to be in the Britiſh Weſt Indies 
is 10,500 and may be computed as the immediate OE 
annual diminution” of the dene ſhould che „„ 
dare-trade be aboliſned. . 
- He is certain that an abolition of 0 3 8 
would be followed by an immediate decay of the 
credit of the Britiſh merchants who have conſider- 
able engagements with the Weſt Indies, and that 
they wok be obliged, however unwilling, to preſs P. 397. 
their debtors, 9 to faxecloſe mortgages, to the : 
ruin of many plantations, whoſe value would be 


< 


. 


c ed b * A of ſuch * at market, 
ws a q 0 P. 2 
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1790. PR ae: notoriety of ths real of their ſale. - The 
Part II. Britiſh merchants, finding their profits diminiſn with 
5 3 the diminiſhed produce of the iſlands, muſt ne- 
cCceebſſarily leſſen the expence, by which they contri- 
5 baute to the revenue, and muſt look forward to the 
= __ 1 vin of the trade, that they and their families have 
+ depended on. He believes many rich Weſt India 
planters, whoſe eſtates are large and full-handed, 
might for a while feel little injury from the abolition, 
and even receive a temporary benefit ſrom it, while 
the preſent ſyſtem of colony regulation is continued, . 
as by the ruin of ſmaller planters, whoſe ſlaves they 
would buy, their rivals would be diminiſhed ; but 
that they ans the kingdom at large, muſt ſoon feel 
the ruinous event of the abolition, in the total decay 
of the ſugar colonies, and in the dependance of Great 
Britain on foreigners a8 her immenſe conſumption” FE 
„„ of their produce. | 95 
P. 398. In lending money on a weſt Todie: eſtate, "= 
* = produce 1 is more conſidered than ae nominal. 
— - -- : 
The London e has 21 per cent. "cant 
miſſion on the groſs ſales of produce, the ſame on 
amount of ſupplies ſhipped, and + By cent. : A+ | 
making inſurance on each. 5 
Much of the Jamaica rum is fold on the eftare; 
or at the next ſhipping port. What is ſent home W 
the planter, is generally conſigned to him to whom i 
he ſends his ſugar. . 
p. 399. Inſurance outwards or W is always ade - 5 
on a policy, deliverable to the planter on demand. 
If che merchant ſtands parc of the riſk, it is as an 
under-uriter, as an individual, not in the firm of : 
the houſe. 5 
The Weſt lala metchant is Welden tha huſband of 
de 2 and holds his ſhare of them. The ſhare of the 
meerchant in general is ſuppoſed much Lg oy, FRAN | 
ir eſo) Ty age. 33 
n YE 


\ 


= 


+ ſince the peace; and, if not entirely prevented by P. 401. 


| neſs in ARES me ego balanced cannot be ex- 


V „bis. L 168627. 


The eſſates do not require fupplies in proportion 2790. 


. to their Produce, >: X Part 11 * 5 


The planters often draw bills on the merchants tt 
n their produce is conſigned, to Pay for the 


ſlaves they may buy. The planter has often credit 
| in the illand 3 cba Cards he ke a Wen he Uraws 


1 


time Welte 22 Auch time is „ in e bill. BY 400. 
Bills from Jamaica are uſually drawn at go days 
fight, they Ray be, on an ee, 2 monchs My 
„ 
n all exful: Saſs the e ee e 


: hiraſelf from the ſale of the ſugars, for the ſums 
advanced to the planter, for ſtores ſent out, con- 
miſſions, &c. but where there is a connectioh (and 


in ſuch there is oommonly an advance) fuch exact- 


pected. CLE 

In the war, it was if coviaialy Filer to ſell Weſt | 
India eſtates to advantage; and he thinks the agita- 
tion of the queſtion of the ſlave trade has in part 
renewed that difficulty. The facility of borrowin 
money on Weſt India eſtates has certainly ee 


the agitation of the preſent queſtion, he believes it tio 
be becauſe they who well know the value of the 
Weſt India trade, cannot believe the abolition of 
the ſlave trade, on which that commerce re | 
will take place. _ na) 7 

As to eltates which have: lens up their faves 
without importation, he can tecollect but one, 
among all with whom his houſe was connected, that 
of Lord Dudley, which he underſtands, is pecu- 
liarly fortunate in ſituation, eaſy of labour, number 
of ſlaves and proportion of the ſexes. In 1776, ns... 
number was 637, in 1788 it had increaſed only 31, 
in that time it was exempt from any of thoſe cala- 
wine that affected _ neighbouring eſtates, yet - 

Ve _:}. 


W. n. _ GeBindans: 


4 By GS WY years in which. there ar of 
| Pare}, one year they have no account, and in one-year 
chere was neither increaſe or decreaſe. In 1788. 
ttere was 222 men, 220 women, 59. boys, 41, gitle 

: 126-children, 608 in all. The late Lady Dudley 
- ſaid, that the eſtate; did not pay her above: 3 per 
—— gent. on the capital advanced. He is not certain, but 

believes. that in the period juſt mentioned. En 
O41 + Degrags: Were, bought for Lord Dudley's eſtate. 
In 1787, Jamaica did not make its average cr op. 
The importation into London only. was , 00 
hogſheads leſs than in 1785, and 13,000 leſs than in 
1788. Has always underſtood the leeward iſlands 
made much leſs than an average crop in 17884 
P, 402. the year on which be ene fot all the Weſt 
1 129 200 30 noi 
In éJamaica of late years. there has been. con- 
e paid to drawers of bills on Grean ' 
Britain, at uſance from 5 to 10 per cent. A large 
debt due from Weſt-'India iſlands to Foreignets, 
+ contracted, as he believes, on the faith of parlia- 
© their being an act expreſs] mm th; 
very conſiderable quantity of herrings is ſent 
# "a Scotland, Ireland. and Newfoundland, + 0 be 
40 Wes Indies for negroes. 4+ 
inen. oct in thoſe. Stherics; are net | 
To | | meluded 3 in the above. eſtimate, except ſuch New- 
Foundland ſeaman as may agcabonally car the bb 
tz the Welt Indies. | 
7. 403. When he ſtated that the rich planter, whoſe cſtars- 
is large and full. handed, may find a temporary | 
begnefit in a greater price, ſhould the abolition of the 
llave trade diminiſh the number of his rivals at this 
market, he preſumed on his being able to keep up 
his ſlaves and produce during ſuch temporary beneſit. 
Fhinks ien of produce from the abolition. 
2 increaſe in e e ogreſſion, and that a 
price could not be afforded here any way adequate 
ee a dioinurion. If wu _ was much * 
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be believes, an eq co 
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W. ons. 1 G. Hrovear. 


rices laſt war. 


bling at night, and getting vene- 


lation. And alſo from being infected with the ſmall - 


1 POx, &. The attorney Or manager informs them 
that when by a late « con 


agion, many of the neigh- 
bouring eſtates * une An, laſt: MG and 


| bad Daran of it. 
1 1 Eo, 65 . 111 4 5 5 


Lend Shidham. (As 


In his opinion, the Weſt⸗ Indies could: not be cul- 


r cars; 
French Nenne be We as one a6 the 
principal ſources of the French naval power; theſe 


| His he does not think remarkably fine veſſels ; they 

— are of about 3 or 400 tons, and manned pretty much P. e 

c 
e 


W.Inoms 


| Umption could not be ex- 179 
3 ed it Was generally thought much ee Part x Il, 
5 zard lord Dudley's eſtate is ſeperated from 8 
5 1 in a particular way. Has often heard perſons | 
Pho lived on it ſay, this peculiar firuation keeps the 
_. hegroes! from rar 
._ reals, pleuriſies, &c, Which tend to leſſen popu- 


Witneſs examined. — Admiral Saule. , 


* r ed the: be⸗ P. OY 
x e of maſters to their banks ee the Hands 
where he has commanded, to have been mild, gentle, 
And indulgent, equal to that generally ſhewn by maſters 

0 their ſervants in this kingdom. The ſlaves were 
dlcecently clothed, and properly for the climat 
ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied with their victuals, and 

_ lodging: He never heard them make any complaints; 
| they are in all reſpects perfectly ſatisfied, fo, that when 
ga midſhpiman, he envied their condition, and often | 
| aſked to be in the ſame ſituation. + 


, and 


_  Livated to advantage by Europeans, it muſt be attended 
WS with immenſe expence, and the loſs of a 7 
number of lives, | from effect of climate on n European 


1 1 790. 5 A Ansrul dert en F 
Parr II: in the iflands where he has commar 
thaved to their flaves with the greateſt humanity, 


chat When being miſerable himſelf,” (from being. 4 
months Commander in Chief, without an opportunity 


5 negro afterwards. ain DA 3 LITE PE: od 347 4 


Indies could be cultivated to advantage by Eurapeans. 
P. 406. Ships employed in the French Weſt-India trade, he 
cCoeonſiders as one of the principal ſources of the naval 
power of France; they are remarkably. fine veſſels; 
have, he ſuppoſes, double the number of hands that 
our: ſhips have, and are as large or larger than ours in 
the ſame trade. He conceives the French have of late 
years encreaſed their Weſt- India trade, and alſo * 
number of their Weſt-India ſniss. 


able nurſery for ſeamen. He holds it by all means 


its abolition, will tend to reduce the Weſt- India trade, 
and * to leſſen the number * ſhips, and 
ſeamen. 115" 10 - 

In the laſt war, 5 was three ment. at Reader. 
and on ſhore every day, where he had continual op- 
| . portunities of obſerving the ſituation of the negroes, 
P. 407. and conduct of their maſters; he never knew any act 
| -— . - of crucky, by the owners, on their flaves, nor ever ſaw 

2 puniſhment, but one, which was that a W 


has Dn ROPE 905 — SEALY £ by 
ded, have always 


The flayes appeared properly fed, clothed, and lodged; | 
and more labour did not ſeem to be required of them 


than they could properly bear. They are, in general, 8 
perſectiy farisfied Wich cheir condition, ſo much fo, 


of revenging the inſults of F rance) he has ſeen them 
ſo happy, that he wiſhed himſelf a negro; but when 
he had his full revenge, e never wiſhed himſelf & 1k 


He does not conceive the plantation ; in the Weſt- 5 


The Britiſh Weſt-India trade is no doubt a conßder. | 
important to keep up, and encourage the ſlave- trade: 


: woman —_— her own SIE bn ͤ 30 7s i 
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i 


7 Na ſlaves. in Barb 


W. Inpins. Bax ron. 


badoes are more comfort? 


of Ireland, and in general in the Weſt-Indies they ap- 
peared happier than the labouring poor in Ireland, and 


P parts of Great-Britain. 


wh and much cleaner than the labouring —_ Par * 


* 
1 6 F 
* 


Whether by proper regulations the ſtock of negroes we 


could be kept up without importation from Africa, is 
"i «on he cannot anſwer ;. he has heard, that fore 


very few plantations may keep up their lock; — 


1 example, an Nan „ 


> ** 


Witneſs examined—Adm. Maxziovr Anrvrhuer. 


"Chal Arbuthnor having commanded. on the Weſt P. 05. 


India ſtation, has been frequently in plantations, both 
in St. Kitt's and Jamaica, and never obſerved the leaſt 


cruelty to ſlaves ; has ſeen them puniſhed, but neither 


inhumanly nor wantonly, and by no means ſo ſeverely 


as a Britiſh ſoldier or ſailor; they are clothed according 
to the climate, and fed with the utmoſt care, having 
ground allotted for that purpoſe, beſides other Pro- 


viſions from America, and conſtantly from England; 


their labour is not equal to that of ſeamen in a man 


amongſt them. 


in point of lodging, and accommodation, they are 
better off than the labouring poor in Ireland. No more 
labour is required of them than they can properly bear, P. 409. 
of war, in heaving down or clearing; ſo far are they © 
from a deſponding ſtate, that they have as joyous | 
moments as any of us: He has been very happy 4 


He calculates, in Jamaica, there are 1 whites, T 


and 200, oc blacks, and that it is impoſſible for this 
country to ſend out 200, ooo in their room; therefore 
the plantations in the Weſt - Indies cannot de cultivated 
to advantage by Europeans. Says, that in 1730, he 
was N t 2 40 * hip, that carried out 2 
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ans. | mes to: Jamal, Gere a. E6lonel died a 
Fart II. fortnight; the greateſt part of the officers, and three- | 


wn fourths of the regiment in little more than a year. 
TDLDuhe ſhips in the French Weſt-India trade, he does 


not conſider as a principal ſource of their naval power, 


but of great conſequence to them; he knows 1 

1 the veſſels, nor how they are mannedt. 
The Britiſh Weſt-India trade, he thinks, is a nurſery | 

for ſeamen, and that important to be kept up, and that 


dhe abolition of the ſlave trade, will affuredly tend to 


reduce the Weſt-India trade, and leſſen the number of 
ſhips and ſeamen; and the grounds of this opinion are 


P. 4¹ o. a certainty, that if all the ſeamen employed in any 


trade, do not die by unhealthy climate; thoſe that 
The ſeamen 
-ufe laſt War in 
period, he does not 
know, not having been at the Wind ward iſlands, where 


return, will be uſeful to their country. 
- from Guinea ſhips were of great 
- manning our fleet, but at what 


_ the ſhips received great recruits from Africa. 


He does not know whether any regulations would | 
Keep up the ſtock of negroes, without importation, but, 
thinks it impoſſible that any improvements or better 5 
regulations can be made: Our labourers earn their 


| bread with greater difficulty than the negroes. 
The negroes are 


now, than when he firſt knew the Weſt- Indies in 1763; 


in particular, they are much improved in Jamaica, 
are treated more humanely, and in general 


where they 


| f appear comfortable. He anſwers that their clothin 
P. 41 1. 1s well adapted to the climate; they want for nothing. 


| and ſeemed faticfied. "Every plantation of 150 5 


| oe. had a ſurgeon. 


© During the laſt war, he was not inthe Weſt-Indies, 
he was in the Weſt-Indies in the year 1763, and being 
grounds he thinks the flaves better 


aſked on what 


—_— A. + 4-4 - ß 47 0 
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beyond compariſon better treated 


3 treated now than formerly, he 1855 n he only | 
4 confines bümſelf to "he year 1763. . 


3 
„ 


5 could be cultivated by the labour of Europeans. 


received and redreſſed a few complaints of the men 
on board African ſhips, of want of proviſions, and 


the ſlave trade were aboliſhed, the French and Dutch 


he firſt was in the Weſt-Indies; thinks moſt ſlaves 


cCoaſt, from the different | 
often for a week or longer trading from the ſhips; P. 4134 


- increaſed on our aboliſhing the ſlave trade, and that 
we ſhould be forced to buy of them, He never heard 
of an African ſlave in Weſt-Indies expreſs a wiſh 


Bn 
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| . Tabies—Witnck cxamined—Adnral see ae 2 


1790. 
Admiral (Richard) Edwank ſerved. in the Weſt- Part II. 
Indies in 1731, 1753, 1760, and 1761. Has not, ww 


been reſident in the iſlands, and does not know any P41. 
N thing very particular of the behaviour of maſters 4 5 
towards their ſlayes; does not recollect any particular 1 . 


* 
. 


cruelties; and in particular eſtates has obſerved a 
ſhare of humanity to the negroes; he never heard any 


complaints of their proviſions, and as to their clothing, 
he has moſtly obſerved them naked, ſome inſtances P. 4 2 
excepted. He never knew any inſtance of more 
labour required of them than they could bear. He 


by no means conceives the Weſt-India Plantations. 


-He has been on the coaſt of Africa, and when there 


other caſual matters; thinks the ſeamen treated in 
this as in other trades; never was any where but men 
and maſters made mutual complaints: believes, if 


would engroſs the trade of the Gold Coaſt. _ 
N believes the flaves treated better now than when 


on the Gold Coaſt are . from the 8 1 
orts, and the boats Which go 


thinks the numbers ſold to other Europeans would be 


to return home. The ſlave trade, as combined with 
the Welſt-India trade to England, he apprehends, is of 


equal conſequence in manning the Britiſh navy, in 


time of war, as any trade he knows; thinks the abo- 


e of, or a check to either of theſe trades would 


5 0a .  praguce 
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1790. produce no ood to the navy. As to preventing the 


Fart II. ſmuggling of new negroes into the Weſt-India iſlands,, 


— it could no more beè prevented than ſmuggling any 


„ ? | 1 * 5 5 ö N 
where elſe. The ſlaves in all the iſlands turniſh the 
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__ ſhips of war with hve ftock, &c. for they have bum- 

©; boats, as we have at Spithead, and elſewhere ; but not 
being a judge, he cannot ſay that this traffic amounts 
to SN. conſiderable ſum. The African trade by 
elf is of conſequence to the manning the navy; he 

_ fays, he could have no converſation with any one, as 
to the inclinations of negroes to return home, becauſe 
©; te never Knew any thing of their inclinations for it. 
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Admital (William) Hotham has known the Weſt- _ 
India iſlands from a boy, and never found the conduct 
of maſters to ſlaves otherwiſe than very proper. The 
treatment of ſlaves was mild and humane; they | 
ſeemed properly fed, clothed, and lodged; he never 
thought more labour was required of them than they 
could properly bear ; they did not appear deſponding, 
but very well ſatisfied with their condition, and always 
very chearful. Judges it impoſſible to cultivate e. | 
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P. 415. Welſt-Indies by Europeans, — their conſtitution would 
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not bear it. 


I ̃ be ſhips inthe French Weſt-India trade he thinks 


à principal ſource and nurſery. of the naval power of 


W 


France; ſays they are fine ſhips, as large or larger 


# -;® ” 


than Britiſh Weſt-India ſhips, but knows not how they 

are manned. He thinks the Britiſh Weſt-India trade a 
conſiderable nurſery for ſeamen, the African trade alſo a 
nutſery; theſe two trades are advantageous in ſupplying 
ſeamen in time of war, and they ſhould therefore be 
1455 up; thinks the abolition of the ſlave trade would 
reduce the Weſt- India trade, and leſſen its ſhips and ſea- 
men. He has been often on ſhore in the Weſt-I a; ; 

s | Np \ an 
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and frequently obſerved the condition of ſlaves, and the Part I 
behaviour of their maſters towards them ; was ofi ww 
Sir Wm. Coddrington'seſtate, for 6 weeks or 2 months, 
and had daily opportunities of obſerving their treat. 
ment, and has been occaſionally on other eſtates, on all | 
of which they were well treated; with no particular 
ſeverity; he has been five or ſix years in the Weſt-. =, 
Indies, at different times, and does not recollect to have 1 
ſeen more than 3 or 4 puniſhments, and is far from 3 
thinking the planters may be juſtly accuſed of cruelty x 
or wanton ſeverity.—The ſlaves in all the iſlands carry P. 417. 
on a conſiderable traffic in ſupplying the fleets with 
_ proviſion, who pay them more with ſhips proviſions 
in exchange, than with money; but theſe proviſions he 
believed were for the perſonal profit of the ſlave. On 
the abolition of the ſlave trade, he ſhould think it 
_ almoſt impoſſible to prevent the ſmuggling of new 
; flaves into the iſlands : What number of ſhips could 
prevent it he cannot judge, nor can he ſpeak to the 
inefficacy of the regulations made to prevent che 
introduction of American proviſions into the Weſt- 
India iſlands, not having been there ſince that time. A 
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Wi. Indies. —Witneſs examined. Captain LaMBERT. + 


Captain (Robert) Lambert has ſerved in the Weſt- 
Indies, at different times, 8 or 9 years, particularly in 
Jamaica; he ſerved firſt in a king's ſhip, afterwards - 
as commiſſioner at Port Royal. He never obſerved - 
| ill uſage to the ſlaves, but thought they generally _ 4 
ſeemed happy, and ſaw nothing to the contrary of their 
being properly fed, clothed, and lodged ;. it did not P. 418, 
appear to him that more labour was required of them 
than they could properly bear, always ſaw them chear- 
ful after leaving work ; thinks he ſees more deſponding | 
people in this country, than among. the negroes : 1s 1 
ſure the Weſt- India e not be 9 7 | 
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P. 419. 


of their naval power. Their Weſt- 
extremely fine, large, and well manned. The Britiſh 
Weſt-India trade forms a conſiderable nurſery of 
' ſeamen in time of war; he never had any other means 


P. 420. : 
Meſt-India iſlands, and returned from Jamaica Auguſt 

1789. Cannot point out any particular impropriety 
of conduct of maſters to ſlaves, as in all countries there 
may be good and bad; in Jamaica he believes the 


CT Toms. 1 Lame, - 


advar cies” b number of = 

op, tad = 1 of men carried, he thinks the 
ſhips in the French Weſt-India trade a principal ſource 
dia ſhips are 


of recruiting his ſhip than 1505 Weſt-Indiamen ; 
imagines it highly important to keep up and encourage. 
the Weſt-India %7 The abolition of the ſlave 
trade would undoubtedly tend to leſſen the Weſt-India 
trade, and the number of ſhips and ſeamen. Were the 


fave trade aboliſhed, it would not be poſſible to pre- 
vent the running new ſlaves into the iſlands. He 


thinks he left Jamaica in 1784 ; ſays only from hear- 


ay, that the population cannot be kept up without 


continuing the importation of African ſlaves; was 
obliged to have the king's ſlaves under his direction 


__ repleniſhed, to carry on conſtant work; theſe were 
. moſtly men, who had wives, but neither their wives 
nor children belong to the king, He has known a 
greater number of men come to the navy from Gui- 
neamen than from other ſhips, becauſe they carry a 
greater number. Does not know of any conſiderable 
number of plantations able to ſupport their ſtock ao, 


faves, v without PP recrults, | 


bh 


. Todics—Wicagls exam *—Commodore Ganvyrx: - 
Commodore (Allan) Gardner hs ſerved | in all the 


treatment in general humane and mild. He believes 


8 flaves have ſufficient food for their work. Little cloth- 


Tg is — in N climates, but once or 
twice 
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twice a year he believes a certain proportion of cloaths 1990. 
zs in general diſtributed to every ſlave. For their Part II. 
lodging, huts are provided, the comfort of Which 
diepends on themſelves. No more labour is required 
of them than they can properly bear; a labouring man 
in England does twice the work of a negro. Thinks P. 421. 
them not in a deſpondihg ſtate; as in this country, =O 
there are ſome conſtitutionally of a melancholy turn; |» 
from their chearfulneſs out of work-time, and readi- ; 
neſs to engage in diverſions, he believes them perfectly 
IF farisfied with their condition. Firmly believes the 
 Weſt-India plantations could not be cultivated by 
Europeans, having known Jamaica 24 years; he re- 
fided the laſt three as commander upon a penn allotted 
to the admiral, and attended to the cultivation. of 
about 80 acres. During the hurricane months he 
employed perſons ſkilful in farming, from the ſhips, 
to plant corn, to mow and make hay; they worked 
only in the morning early and in the cool of the 
evening, and yet, though allowed extra proviſions and 
grog, were unable to go through this buſineſs ? he 
therefore ſubſtituted negroes. From this circum- 
| france, and obſerving that book-keepers, when 
attending to negroes, ſtand. under umbrellas, he is 
_ _ fatisfied Europeans cannot ſtand the climate. He 
" thinks it cannot be doubted, that ſhips in the French 
Weſt-India trade are one of the principal ſources of 
their naval power; they are conſiderably larger than 
our own, and better manned. The Britiſh Weſt- 
India trade is a nurſery for ſeamen, and extremely 
advantageous for ſupplying men in time of war; it is P. 422. 
important to keep up and encourage it, ſo long as the 
iſlands are thought worth keeping. He conſiders, if 
the ſlave trade were aboliſhed, there is an end of the 
_... colonies, as the negroes are the very ſinews of the 
plwanter. He thinks it impoſſible to keep up the ſtock 
of flaves without importation from Africa; and 
grounds this opinion on the diſproportion of females 
4 males, pronuſcuous cohabitatiom the diſeaſes —_— 


W. Inpyrs. 5 Genen 


1790. ariſing, W 5 them from 
Part II. the dee of Guinea. Suppoſes there are three males 
— to two ſemales in Jamaica. A greater proportion of 

; males than females has always appeared to him. He 
= [ is confident they are much better treated now than 
wen he firſt knew the iſland ; their burden grows 
- daily lighter, and they are better fed, clothed, and 
P. 423. attended to. Believes there are very few if any plan- 
”— tations able to. ſupport their ſtock without new recruits. 
Has not made this an object of enquiry. Has re- 

ſided, except 6 or 7 weeks, for 3. years on ſhore at 
Jamaica; is of opinion, if eſtates had kept up their 
number without importation, he ſhould have heard it 
remarked. On the arrival of a cargo, the planters 

EE are all anxious to purchaſe, and many involve them- 
- | ſelves in debt by ſo doing. They can purchaſe negroes 
only becauſe they conſider them neceſſary to the 
cultivation of their eſtates. As a proof that the ſet, 
tlements of eſtates: are much encreaſed ſince he firſt 
knew. Jamaica, he fays, that there are now. 50,000 
more negroes there than there were then. He be- 
lie ves he has heard in converſation, that there may be 
eight or ten eſtates in Jamaica that have kept up their 
ſtock without e en en — 
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W. 1 ndies—Witncſs examined—L.ord Ma ACARTNEY. 


JP. 424. " Lond. Macartney. was upwards of 30 years in the 
g Weſt-Indies, as governor of Grenada, the Grenadines, 
= and Tobago, from 1776 to 1779. Treatment of 
F. _ negroes there depends much on the temper of the 
Ro Maſter, whoſe. behaviour is greatly regulated by his 
on intereſt, connected with the well-being of his 
flave. Thinks in general their behaviour is mild and 
humane; has heard of a very few bad examples, but 
not known them. A bad — is _ gt . | 
Pau . his Sly. lanters... 2 
4 | „ | Slaves 
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w. Taos.” | Macanraey: 
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8 * Slayes in ts ſremed properly fed, clothed, and 


10 connected with theſe things, that great attention is 


always paid to them. Thinks no more labour re- 
* quired of ſlaves than they can well bear. Some parts 
of cultivation require more labour than others; but 


thinks a labouring man in r works full as 5 tg 
as a negro. - 


1796." -. 


"Intereſt of maſter and exertion of flave are B art II. 


_'Deſpondency of negroes Spend on the countries P. 42 5. 


come from. They are brought from an extent 
| of alk oF" 40 de 


Countries he has underſtood they were ſla ves before 
exportation; in others the government is different. 
| Some, as the Coromantees, living he believes under 

a leſs deſpotic government, are hig gh ſpirited, and not 
very ſubmiſſive to their eo Has heard there' 
is one nation of negroes which are prone to ſuicide at 


home, and have conſequently given the examples of 
the ſame diſpoſition when brought to our iſlands. 


He believes many flaves, after having been ſome 


kite time in our r Hands, ede not 8⁰ back if they 


could. on 
Thinks that no man, hs has been a year in Weſt⸗ 


Iles, through all the ſeaſons, can think it poſſible 


grees of latitude. In ſome of the | 


to cultivate Weſt-Indies to advantage by Europeans. 


Without great care they can ke or & n their 

health, without labor. 

Never having had a basta sd, he cannot well anſwer 

the queſtion, whether preſent-ſteck of negroes, in the 
iſlands he governed, could be kept up without freſh 

ſupphes from Africa. 

The preſent ſtate of gene there he does not 
iow; when he was governor, many perſons of large 
eſtates were reſident, and many abſent ; but having 
_ loſt his papers, when the iſlands were taken, he cannot 

at onee aſcertain the proportion. 
_ © Recollects having heard a gentleman in Grenada 


EF: 420. 


- had: calculated the comparative expence of breeding, 


and that of n N ä and that he 
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| 1790. was Fw opinion, it was more for his intereſt to uk 


Part II. out his flaves in a few years, and ſupply their places 
by freſh purchaſes, than to work them moderately 
„ like his neighbours. . Whether he reduced his opinion 
= to. practice he does not know; but poſſibly he did: 

he was a new ſubject, not an Each ma: and. but = 

| little reſpected in the colony. 1385 

Boes not rerollect the laws of the illand give a any 
effectual remedy to a ſlave againſt his maſter; one 
fat of remedy he knows, viz. a little before his arrival 
a white man was hanged for murdering a black woman. 
He repeats, that in general, he believes ſlaves are not 

ill uſed, it being contrary to che intereſt of dien 
maſters. © 25 

3 number of white perſons on an eſtate muſt, 
== nd on number of negroes; on a large plantation 
pk ſhould be and uſually are a manager, — Th ; 
manager,and a doctor: on many eſtates there are more. 

Does not recollect what legal protection free negroes 
enjoy, but conceives they might be redreſs d by a 
magiſtrate in the uſual manner ;—he is not certain. 

As to a white perſon, deſirous of committing an 48 
of violence on a flave or free negro, being able to find 
an opportunity, when all the whites ſhquld be out of 
the way, of executing his purpoſe without fear of 
+ conviction, he thinks he might, in the ſame way as 

P. 427. againſt a white, if all the whites were out of the way, 

conviction depending on a jury, if brought to trial. 


Does not recolle& any. inſtance. of negro evidence 


being admittet. 
He conceives the ſtate af a neato, excluſive of —. 
ty, which is a ſentiment felt by every Engliſhman, 


1 


and which few negroes feel in the ſame extent, to be 


very comfortable. Being in general well fed, well 
clothed, taken care of when ſick, and having every 
thing provided for him, he fears no creditors, which 

- = the whole renders his ſtate, exclufive of the idea 


Y being a ob e as Soxniorable.s as a n 0 
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© Nor having had either a plantation or any.conſide- 


Being aſked whether he does not imagine, that as 
negro evidence 1s not in any caſe taken, numberleſs 
opportunities of gratifying a diſpoſition to 4ll-treat 


ax og 
7-7 & $7 , 


Part 


— 


negroes may occur to a white man, without any fear  * 
of legal puniſhment, anſwers, that though he ſaid he 
does not remember negro evidence ever admitted A 8 


Grenada, he does not. know that caſes may not 


occur, in which it may; he heard that on Mr. Franklin's : 


trial in Tobago, attempts were made to introduce 


it, but it was not received. Cannot ſay what ope- 


rated on the minds of thoſe Britiſh ſubje&s who 
purchaſed lands, and extended large capitals in Gre- 
nada (whether they were led to it by a dependance 
on the faith of partiament, for their protection and 


profit from the ſame. mode of cultivation as had been 


: practiſed before. Has underſtood they have bo rro ww ed 


P. 429. 


large ſums of money from Foreigners, and believes 
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Magarin, 


they did ſo Ss FR faith of parliament; he ſuppoſes 

thar if from the want of cultivation, the eſtates became 
of no value, ſome other proviſion would be made by 
the legiſlature to indemnify t the creditors. Wiſhes to 
avoid giving any opinion as to whether the abolition 


of the ſlave trade mult neceſſarily PR! thoſe es 
of no value. 


He ee litter of worſe treatment af negr es 


in Grenada under the French government than after 


che facts hin 


8 1 
; „ 4 + 


it came under the 3 8 e but does know 
elf. - 


Fot having any eſtate of his own, and wig chiefly 


P. 4 


| | ; 1s paid them! in 1 war in old age e are put 


in town, he Cannot from his own obſervation lay, that 


when the Þ! prietor of ſlaves becomes diſtreſt in his 


eircumſtances, wg ge] ſuffer for ſuch embaraſſment 


by à diminution” of their ſubſiſtence, or increaſe of 
their laboür; he thinks it poſſible, and believes they 
may have ſuffered juſt as ſervants do here FF. the - 
rele” "of their maſters. CL PR, 
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W ile. irgeſs examined. —SirJouxDaiumo. 


* 


4 . John Dalling Bart. rende as ſoldier and gover- 


nor in Jamaica, off and on from the taking of the 
Havannah till 1781. Great attention is paid by 95 

ters to ſlaves. The worſt. maſter is the freed negro. 
Treatment of ſlaves is in general mild and humane, 
particularly of the field negroes. They are well fed, 


And though ſometimes unfavourable ſeaſons make a 
: ſcarcity, the planters, . from humanity, as well as 


intereſt, 'ſeek proviſions for them at any expence. 


. clothing and lodging are well adapted to the 


climate. The general work of negroes is not to be 
called labour, according to the acceptation of the 


Fe word here; a well regulated plantation is not an un- 


aſant object to the eye and mind. Great attention 


8 5 ** £ 4 


to 
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various channels . . 
In the mountains of Jamaica an N 
by his labour, poſſibly produce enough for N 
ſumption, but no where in the ifland any of the ſtaple 
commodities. Great-Britain could not bear the con- 
"ſumption of men to cultivate the plantations; the 


* py F * 7 
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be many of ungovernable temper as among us; in 


+ ; 


ro ſlight work. A deſponding negro is generally a 1790. 
being that from refractorineſs or diſinclination does P 
not chuſe to work. Among ſuch numbers there muſt, 


Part II. 


P. 431. 


rally divided among 20 or 30 in a regiment from 


30 to 70 men. A well minded negro looks for- 
ward to ſomething better than his preſent ſtate. That 
they are in general ſatisfied, may appear from their 


not having been incited to deſolation and murder Jon 


before this period by che public conduct of this country, 


4 


' * 
- 


7 
0 
which has doubtleſs been exaggerated to them through _ _ _ 


his con- 


8 eople ſent out for book-keepers can ſcarce be 


kept alive, though without work. Umbrellas were 
neceſſary for them when ſtanding out, and would be 
more ſo if working; and a negro or 
muſt be obliged to hold it over them. | 
He is ſure the prefent ſtock of negroes cannot be 


kept up without an annual importation from Africa. 


The abolition of the flave-trade would by degrees 
prove the ruin of every proprietor, and produce beg- 
gary to his deſcendants, and by de grees alſo, he fears 


bankruptey to this country. i 1 
Cannot ſpeak poſitively to the annual decreaſe of a 


given ſtock of negroes not recruited by purchaſe, but 
it uſually depends on ſituation. Imported negroes 
bring many diforders with them; exclufive of ſuch, 
in happy ſituations, the conſumption is trifling, but in 
unwholeſome ones, which are many, it is great. 
Some of the diſorders of imported negroes, fuch as 
2 and flux, are infectious. He infers the ĩmpoſſi- 


hite perſon 


* 


lity of keeping up the ſtock by breeding, under 


irregularities _ 


Dermo. 


ties. He 1 when hab. the negroes 
ble oF: por * ng of woe e we 


Chief Been of negroes from ill —— by other 
_ perſons, conſiſts in ſome degree in the intereſt their 


P. 433. 


maſters have in protecting em bur he. hopes from 


humanity alſo. 


Underſtands the S de treat hn 3 Ft 


than we ; we better. than the French; and the anch 
better than the Dutch. 

Free negroes in Iamaica follow different trades, as 
carpenters, maſons, &c. but wanting regulation are 
debauched, and a great nuiſance; d rage and bring } 
lock to market 1 

There are, he believes, many more males than 
but of late he underſtands the planters would 


; refer A gr proportion of females. . He never 


-” eard much about the comparative cheapneſs of breed- 
ing negroes, and working them out and recruiting by 


P. 434. 


buying imported ſlaves: he holds the importation 


from Africa neceſſary, both for keeping up the preſent | 
cultivation and extending it. A planter in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances he is perſuaded would buy more negroes 


Ir humanity, to caſe the work of thoſe he already 
For extending the cultivation. of os ed 


opening new grounds, a greater number of negroes 


would be requiſite. He is purſuaded the loſs in 
clearing new grounds, would be great in proportion 
to that in working of old ſettled ee 8 
Comparing the ſituation of field and domeſtic 
negroes, he repeats, the field negroes looks "tary to 
ſomething better, that is, to the cultivation of his own 
n en ee ee e een the 
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E 1 life, "I wich the overplus, give him * 1790. 
he underſtands to be the luxuries of it, yet in his opi- Part II. 
5 on the lazy houſe flave-would not change * 3 
WI „ 
The number erste ſlaves may be trifling at 
: firſt, but as their progeny are never turned into ne 
field, they augment greatly in a few years 
Many Britiſh families carry over white domeſtics, | 
5 but the maſters and ſervants ſoon tire of each other. 
FF More of them return to this country in proportion, 
pan of thoſe whoſe duty requires them to be expoled 
| to the viciſſitudes of the climates. 
Hie does not know whether the Spaniards Es 
5 negroes for working their mines; he has heard, but 
does not know it, that Engliſh. ſeamen taken on the 
coaſt of Spaniſh America, have been condemned to 
that employ. Has heard regulations exiſt in the 
\ - Havannah, empowering domeſtic ſlaves to work out 
their own freedom, but does not know whether they _ 
exiſt among the plantation ſlaves. He has heard that 
te planters in Jamaica are frequently induced by the 
_ purchaſe of new negroes, to an unprofitable extenſion of 


their cultivation, but while the en, remains to che 
| — ene 


W. Indies. Winch — R. Parr. 


* * » 


Sir R. Payne. very early in life viſited Weſt- Indies P. 435. 
- twice, to ſee his friends, and the property he was after- 
wards to poſſeſs. In the latter end of 177 (which was 

a few years afterwards) he returned thither as Governor 

General of the Leeward Iſlands, continued there 

almoſt 4 years, viz. until June 1775, and occaſionally. 

5 viſiced the principal iſlands under his governments, 

The management of ſlaves in the iſlands he go- 

verned, ſeemed wiſe and humane. They moſt un- _ 
_ -queſtionably appeared in general properly fed, cloathed P. 436. 
and 2 More labour never ſeemed required of 
5 9 h * _ properly . He Tris. he 

Sts may. 
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25 1790. may Wer without being contradicted, there is nõũ 
Parc II. ſlave, Tat leaſt he never ſaw any one) whoſe labour 
— is by any means comparable to that of a day-labourer 
in England. This opinion may be ſupported” by 
_ Haves having better health and ſpirits in crop-time, 
than any other, and being beſt pleaſed with N | 
| labour attending it, tho” the ſevereſt they have. 1 5 
Segneral appearance of negroes does not Wake 
des pondency, nor does he believe they are more 
Aaiffatisfied with their ſtate, than the bulk of mankind 
in their reſpective ſtations, ' It is very common for 1 
them to perform their labour ſinging, and with 
Pearance of gaiety. Their neceſſities are pned. 
and their ſituation has every appearance of comfort, 
baut it will be more or leſs fo in proportion to their 


71 induſtry, by which they may become eee 
= / affluent, as is proved by numbers being able to put- 
cCcChaſe their freedom. He manumitted: a ſlave, who 


= nin llaves, houſes, and boats, was worth between 
1 „ PRIO-O8 600, and he is ſure this ſum was of the man's 
own acquiring He had been latterly a diſtiller on the 
St. Kitt's eſtate, ſeemed between 60 and 63 years old, 
and was not born in the Weſt-Indies. This man 
ſhews the comfort to which a foreign negro, unaſſiſted 
by the family, and other advantages attending natives, 5 
| e 5 . 
| p. 437. He conceives it Fiflonary to employ Europeans to 
| cultivate plantations, and ſo impracticable, as that 
| there cannot be two 4 os 8850 1 _ PA + 
| with the ſubject. 
| Has 2 W-ft a ares; one at 8t. Kitt 15 cles: 
| f -ontier. named Carliſle S, at Antigua. Having paſſed 
. I 24 years on the Continent, he cannot ſpecify with 


accuracy the numbers now on the 2 eſtates. On the 
, and guelſes 


latter he had 470 when he went abroa 


the number muſt now be nearly 500; they are all 
Creoles. On the former, he thinks he may have 
about 140 or 150, partly Creoles, partly Africans. 
Haul 1771, when he came to this 1 he eee 
L | a we 


b Es g 3 
3 : ; - 5 . 


w. hong. „ 1 ax. | 


Pr 


1 5 about 170, 1 it was: thought very ba 1 3. 
ſo much that taſæ- work had been occaſionally per- 


formed by the former owner. But wiſhing that the S 


Daves might play with the work, as on the Antigua 


eſtate, Sir R. P. by a purchaſe compleated the num- 


ber to 200. On the Antigua eſtate, not a ſingle ſlave 
has been added to the ſtock by purchaſe, but the 
number has greatly increaſed hy births, and there 


are ſo many ſũpernumerary hands on it, that had he 1 


1790 
Part 11. 


P. 438. 


not been unwilling to ſeparate families and friends, he ä 


ſhould have ſupplied his St. Kitt's eſtate from it. 
When Governor of the Leeward Iſlands, he _ 
the management of his eſtates incompatible with his 


| public. duties. He therefore reſided on neither of 


then, left them in the hands of his attornies, as 
before, giving no orders as to their management, 
tho occaſionally, riding over them, and ſometimes 
perhaps ſuggeſting his ideas to his attornies. In doing 
the latter, he omitted nothing which would aſſimilate 
the mode of proceeding on the St. Kitt 5, to mat on 
55 the Antigua ae 
Ihinks he can confidently aſſert, equal. care 


P. 439. 


was taken of the ſlaves on his two eſtates. His 


attornies at St. Kitt's, were men of indiſputable 
| knowledge and humanity. Dr. Thomas was in this 


. Capacity when Sir R. P. was governor, and continued 


in it to his death, about 4 or 3 years ſince. He had 
the medical care of the ſlaves, not only under Sir 
R. P. but under his uncle. He had been regularly 


: bred to ſurgery, under Mr. Warner of London, who 


_ expreſſed the greateſt -reſpe& for his perſonal and 

; N merit, and Sir R. P. is ſatisfied, that the 
| loſs of ſlaves at St. Kitt's, was not occaſioned by 
want of ſkill and attention on his part. 


He cannot account for the encreaſe on the Antigua 
a” and decreaſe on that of St. Kitt” , notwuh- _ 
ſtanding the purchaſes for the latter, and its being ſo 
cCircumſtanced as to make it probable the ſlaves would 


encreaſe, at leaſt, as faſt as on the former, Tho' the | 


5 ed ; w. lebns. 5 © Pavyns.. 

L ; Gracie Tu Aanges stete il e ssl yet it 

0 Pat 241 is nearly a flat, and not comparable to that of the 

— other, Thich is a tract of land gently rifing from the 

5 ſea to a mountain. The ſlaves at St. Kitts have as 

—_— roviſion ground as they chuſe in the upper 

N the eſtate, beſides two guts bounding it on 
$ + - the eſt and welt the proviſion ground of thoſe at 


E . 440. Antigua, is very ſmall.” The allowance of food and 


|  cloathing at St. Kitt's, uſed to be more liberal under 
his predeceſſors, than at Antigua, where, tho? the 
eſtate has been in his family above 80 years, and the 
| © flaves always increaſing, little or no proviſions had 
been allowed. They have now the fame as on other 
eſtates in this reſpect: and alſo as to-cloathing, of 
which he had from the cuſtom of the eſtate,” and 
_ almoſt without knowing it, not allowed a garb ti 
a few years ſince, When on their requeſt they were 
ſupplied with cloathing, as on other eſtates, tho" ex- 
perience had ſhewn it not abſolutely neceſſary. The 
St. Kitt's eſtate has ſuſtained that misfortune, as to 
population, which he fears inſeparable from almoſt all 
_ eſtates in the iſlands. The only reaſon he ever aſſigned 
for the uncommon encreaſe on his Antigua property is, 
his grandfather having always bought women inſtead 
of men, and thus made the eſtate for years a nurſery for 
young ſlaves: Mr. Blizzard his Attorney, and Chief 
Juſtice of Antigua, uſed to aſſign as a reaſon the high 0 
opinion theſe llaves had of themſelves, as of a ſuperior 
rank to all others in the iſland, becauſe they were all 


natives on the eſtate, and moſt of them the offspring 


of natives. r Blizzard, tho defirous of getting 
ſome of their breed on his plantation, which was 
eontiguous, could never induce any of the men to 
marry in it. Their marriages were among them- 
—_ tho' the women might) PvE gallants from other, 
=P. 441. \ Thinks it infinitely more . to breed 
chan to buy ſlaves, and he never had a doubt of this 
0 a ps opinion OY — N 5 


i 
C 
1 
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* EF 


n 


vr hearing. The intereſt of the, maſter is generally 


- thought to be, and cer tainly i 85 a ſcurity & for BE "WP 


_ uſage of the ſlave. - 


From h bis Knowledge of the Judges and agiſtiates, 


i he is confident flaves and white perfons would meet | 


95 With equal redreſs for any. cruelty ſuſtained by them, 


his he fears 1s much more doubted in En 


any reaſonable man, but that a maſter 


T 86585 han 
in the colonies, He never heard a doubt expreſſed by 
would” be 


equally tried for his life for the murder of a flave, a8 


b i for that of a white man. 


The nine pariſhes of St. Kitt Th are ſerved! by five 25 Wy 
4 clergz men, the difficulty of procuring proper miniſ⸗ 
ters waking it uſual to give 2 livings to a clergyman, 


Ke: 4 2 


"IS SAHA 


= both there, and in all the Leeward Iflands, © A 
parſonage houſe, glebe, ſurplice fees, and 16,000 


0 pounds weight of ſugar (or the current value of the 


latter, at the option of the clergyman) belong to each 
living. The income from 2 country Uvings is not, 


Ne. believes, ayer-rated at between £5: or boo Kerling 


* 


3 p. i 


> When he ſpoke of the lightneſs of a [lave's labour, f 
5 compared with that of a an Engliſh lahouter; he alluded 


- fo the former moſtly our” of crop ate bur he 


85 mentioned circumſtances to ſhew that even in crop- 


time, it does not render the ſlaye an object of com- 


miſeration. Tho” cautious of delivering an opinion 


on the interior ceconamy of an eſtate,” he can fa 
without heſitation from caſual obſervatlons, he mine 
the field employments are not beyond the ſtrength of 
women, Is convinced negroes only can; cultivate 
Weſt Indies, and that they are as capable of labour 


there, as thoſe of other countries are in climates 5 


bis ge to them. 


| e cannot ſay, . what are che garde of land in 
cultivation on his 2 eſtates. Should imagine from 


8 N 10 F170 acres at V1 Kitt * where he 


Rows the 


8 


3 ie 12 5 Rs, the A 8 4s e no act 1 159 0. „ 
hielt from maſters to ſlaves came to his Knowledge — 5 EY 


16 W. Inos, „ Pur. 
= 3790. cane- land has been leſſened fom the diminution oh | 


— means © * ſupplying it 
N conſequence muſt be a il 


3 e e. A 
= P. 444- of the 1 e a 
was, he believes, very different, owing to the different 
nmnnaatures of the eſtates themſelves; but ſpeaks with 
1 (445) eat diffidence as to all plantation matters. At St, 
itt's, theſe grounds are in the higheſt part of the N 
1 where the cane is not : cultivated, but not much 


7 h ? > : 
1 - BEV RY & 2 
3 * 
7 * 
- 


94 „ 


| Kate's, 2s at Anti ua. 8 = 
Cannot tell the numbers of males ad 4 on 1 
bis eſtates;. nor whether the loſs on the St. Kitt's 5 
ceſtate, ſince he augmented the ſlaves to 200 or there- 
abouts, before he left the iſlands, has taken place 
among grown ſlaves or infants, but . believes it has 
been gradual and regular. He ſays he has not the 5 
7 leaſt knowledge of the tetanus on his _—_ 
Ih he manager who was on the St. Kitt's eſtate in N 
=. 1771 had been appointed when Sir R. P. was abroad, 
And retned to e a few years after Sir R. P's. 
| return thither. A ſecond was TONE d, who died on | 
the eſtate, and now there is a third. : 
r. 446. . He, cannot fay, whether on his eſta 


ſtates, lying-in A 
men were W in | heir on Ih or in rooms | 
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for the purpoſe. There ate hoſpitals on both of them, 


as well as, he believes, on every other eſtate in the 


4 


iſlands, which he believes are attended with all poſſible 
dare. A phyſician conſtantly attended on his, and he 


Part II. 


believes on all others, twice or thrice a week, Who, 


beſides his regular ſtipend, was, he believes, paid 
extraordinarily for caſes of midwifry, inocculations, and 
on all extraordinary occaſionss. N 


* 
- 
o 


+ 


As to their induſtry, that is matter of opinion, 
but thoſe who are induſtrious are ſure to be comfort- 4 


has conſiderably encreaſed ſince ſhutting up the Ame- 
rican ports from the colonies. I 


Indies. 


In each iſland there are a chief juſtice, and, he 
believes; 4 puiſne judges; and alſo magiſtrates choſen 
by the commander in chief, and veſted with the powers 


of juſtices of peace, which latter he always appointed 
when governor, out of the moſt reſpectable planters 
and merchants. Sometimes an iſland has been fo 
fortunate as to have a profeſſional man at the head of 
its law, but in general this is not the caſe, owing to 
the ſmall emoluments of the. office, which ariſe: en- 
tirely from certain fees eſtabliſhed by. the law of the 
iſland. He has however heard that ſince he quitted 
his government, Mr. Robinſon has been appointed 
Judge of the Virgin iſlands, (which form a part of 

he government of. the Leeward Iſlands) with a ſalary 


of / 200 per ann. ſterling. When no proper perſon | 
of the law will accept the office of judge, 7 moſt 


7 


© 


faireſt character for it. PENN 
The preſent chief j uſtice of Antigua, practiced 
many years at the bar there with great reputation. 4 


- ſcrupulous care is taken to ſelect a pla 


The field negroes have certainly more or leſs pro- 


E yr OO the expence of maintaining negroes 


Is unable to ſay what alterations have taken place 
in the treatment of ſlaves ſince he left the Weſt- 


, 


P. 4 47. 


(448.). 


P. 447» 
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P. 448. 
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w. Er- = he PAYNE. 


At a diſtance of 1 5 years, "Hoe allowance ut 
be made for an inaccuracy of recollection, but he 
does not remember any white being puniſhed for ill- 


2 448. treati ng a black, nor does he remember ever hearing 


; (449-) - 


of any enormity of this fort that deſerved puniſhment. 
He cannot fay whether the number of ſlaves em- 
ployed in working the Antigua plantation, was 
greater, compared with the quantity of cane- land, or 
of produce, than at St. Kitt's; but the whole number 


of Haves at the former, was infinitely greater than at 
the latter eſtate, even when the number at this was 


0 4 


x. 40. 


200 for at Antigua there was a taſk-gang, at St. 
Kitt's he never meant to eſtabliſh one. No particular 
gang was appropriated to taſk- work at Antigua, but 
all were by turns employed in it as occaſion offered, 


and on certain exigencies che whole gang is en 
on the estate. WO 


1 E * 
* 1 


py 


Wies exaroined—Sir Ancninaiy Cantvrntt.. | 


+ I 3 


Sir At chibald uc pbell welded 3 years in che war 
Dede laſt in the F wo. iſlands of Martinique, Gauda- 
loupe and Dominique, after the conqueſt of thoſe 
iſlands, in a military capacity. He refided alſo in 
Jamaica 5 years er the laſt war, 2 of theſe he 
was governor. ©, | 


The conduct of nere 1 their laves ſeemed | 


mild, and marked with great kindneſs. Slaves 


ed properly fed, elothed and lodged. He had no 


u of aſcertaining, whether more labour was 


required of them than they could properly perform, 


but underſtands it to be the maſters intereſt not to 


P. 451. They appeared comfortable and ſatisfies 


give them more than they can bear. 


NY Mfr 
"ſtate; heard no complaints to the contrary : cannot 


compare their condition with that of the 9 7 


poor of England, not 8 able to e of the 


ne Here.” = 


. $54 K ts 
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Does not conceive it poltible that Europeans: could 1 790. 
ko Weſt Indies to advantage. Part II. 
Should imagine a ſtop to the ſup pply. of. African. — 
negtoes, would prove an immediate 1 to all . 
. | 5 and occaſion , A general decreaſe in 1 
fugar eſtates. 
The Spaniſh. treatment of. their faves he 5 5 P. 45 2, 
like ours, very humane. Does not remember any 
White man's being brought to legal puniſhment in 
Jamaica, for ill-uſage of his own or any other's ſlave £ 
or free negroes; his time was occupied in defence of 
the iſland, being ſhut up in the garriſon. Nor does - 
he know any in ane of the ſort in the F rench iſlands. 
RNemembers many inſtances when in Jamaica, of 
runaway ſlaves brought in by Maroon negroes, 
according to their treaty with governor Trelaway. 
"Underſtands the cauſe of their flight to have been in 
ſome the fear of returning home, after having | 
out too long with women they were attached to; 
others a logen to idleneſs, and hopes of os 
undiſcovered with the Maroons ; he cannot. Era 
any other cauſes. When brought back they were 
always returned to their aligns, if known, or elſe to 
2 quarter s. 
Adyvertiſements for runaways aten deſeribe the 
155 negroes by marks of brands, but theſe he underſtood 
to be marks of their own country, and his reaſon for 
thinking ſo is, that all new negroes imported while he 
was in Jamaica had their particular country marks; 
theſe he does not mean to ſay were received in the 
interior country, from which, they originally came, 


42 * — — . 2 


P. 453. 


but made in Africa previous to their exportation 


thence : he never ſaw them appear, freſh ; underſtood 
all ſuch marks to have been made in Africa before they 
came to the iſland, but where he never, heard. He 


underſtood that the tribes in Africa diſtinguiſh them» - 


ſelves by rattooing, or im N W on N faces 
and bodies. „ 
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bis government, he endeavoured to get all the fighting | 


x. 465. 


W. end. = Gb 


When the Maroon N le their treaty with 
e Trelawny in 1739, he has heard they 
> amounted” to about 3000 men, fic for arms. During 


"4 


5 
TI T. 


mei in their towns, to turn out when Jamaica was. 7 
. threatened by the French and Spaniards, and was fur- T 
Pried to find they did not amount to 300: ; a 

3 He never knew the Matoons hire themſelves to fla | = 

ag There are great Münder of fer negroes in tie” 28 
towns, and different pariſhes } in the iſland; in general 4 1 6 0 
they are idle, and diſſipated. Does not know, but 1 L 
thinks they had matrimonial connections with negro _ 3 
women on the plantations: : He thinks it very probable = 
that theſe conneftions were formed, in order to derive F 
ſubſiſtence from the wives, and fo live in Hleneſs £ 
themſclyes. 1 . t 
He aſcribes the Utteals of the Maroon negroes e 
chiefly to a free acceſs to ſpirits. They have women oh Fee 
among them, and have wives; another cauſe of their a 
decreaſe, he has heard, is their cohabitation with the I 
women of the neighbouring Plantations, He under- © 
ſtands they are daily decreaſing ; cannot fay in what | f 
Proportion. The decreaſe from 3000 men in 1739, to | 5 
30 in 72, extends * to figl bg r . f 
Wimeß ee. Ok kD 5 „ Bly”. 5 

ee Orde, Efq; had been at . 3 years * - 
midſhipman and jeutenant 3 a few months at the | 


Leeward iſlands as lieutenant in the navy, and near | 
6 years at Dominique as governor ; it is 7 months - 
Tince his return to England. In iflands where he 
has been, has obſerved the treatment of ſlaves. uw” 
general humane and 9 8 Severe maſters occur . 
al parts of the world; one or two he has known at 
* A knowledge of theſe, occaſioned the 
FM giſlature | 


* 


1 


1 
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| " wits ta pa a law to 8 PE protein 1 1790. 
negroes, and promote religion and morality among Part Wu; 
them; it obliges maſters, under heavy penalties, | + 

give them a certain quantity of food, pgs — F. 56. * 
medical aid; limits powers of puniſhing ; ſecures them 
atrial by jury in all capital 99 85 5 — — it felony in 
white men to kill them; enjoins, maſters to chriſten 
their children within a certain time, and to have divine 
c 4 performed by a white perſon, on the eſtate, i, 
nce a week, This law, but lately paſt, he believes is 
S attended to; The negroes are, as in general before 
| the law, well taken care of, He confines. his anſwers 
here to Dominique ; 1 ſerving in the navy, when at 
maica, though he was there 3 years, had but little 
opportunity to remark, ſo particularly, the ee 
of waſters towards their ſaves. 5 
More labour was not ſeemin ly required of. negroes 
than they could properly. bear; 10 hours in the 24 
was all the time required; they do not turn the 
Negroes, at Dominique, into the field till after ſun- riſ ee, b 
| an hour is given them for breakfaſt, which. they M q 
in che field, and from 12 to 2 o'clock for their dinner, 
and they ceaſe labour at ſun-ſet, except bringing home 
a bundle of graſs. Believes they are generally thought 
molt healthy at crop time, both at making ſugar and 

8 coffee. . Their labour he thinks not greater than that 
of a common labourer in England; that of the 1 N 

nd ditcher, he thinks full as great. 

; = When ſick they are. well taken Care of;.1 many. 196" ah P. 45 7. | 

have hoſpitals for them; ſome have medical people 
living on them, and almoſt, all are attended by the 
faculty once or twice a week, or oftener, if neceſſary. 

The old people, he believes, are well. taken care, ofs — 

he never ſaw a beggar in the ſtreet. | 
They appear very. well ſatisfied with their condition mo 
in general; ſome, he has heard, have been offered to 
return to Africa, but refuſed it: Old negroes conſider 
their ſituation as 7 referable to that of the ef 1 ED 
hl EF to the, EET. 4 wy them. when i 1 pol 5 


1 
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e n e oF Daves to thei 6 maſters, he re 
lates that Ader of foreign runa ways had come over; 
— dere number of the negroes of Dominique, e 
Wh ted by the French, had left their maſters, and th 
5" wy perhaps through diſcontent, had deſerted 415 3 
chat theſe altogether inhabited the woods of Domi- 
_ nique, arid were armed, and there committed many 


termine the le e e an ineffectual trial of ever 
lenient ect 1 to endeavour to reduce them by forc _s 
_ Slaves from the different eſtates were on this, ſervice, 

and through the whole courſe of it manifeſted th 
e e zeal and defire” to 0g them back o hf 


u . 3 21 #3 


* 


une to advantage by Europeans; 95 8 ar= 
tificers work in all the INands for very great wages, and 
are thus enabled to live well; yet theſe work mode- 


He conceives it impofible to Gre" \ C 


ing, he believes more than I of thofe who were at 
1 Dominique when he went there, were dead when he 
1 Came away. The loſs of European troqps in St. Lu- 

* | dla, he has heard, was due to a Ar ralling proviſions, 
- 2 bor! a few hours only in the day, = to Morne F ortune, 

| © P14 58. He has his doubts, whether in 


paſt, the numbers might not be kept up, if not attacked 
by epidemical diſeaſes, or other cauſes of extraordinary 
.-:  ” mortality, meident to that climate; but Dominique has 
31 advantages, perhaps not ,offeſſed by any other Wand 3 

a great quantity df uncultivated!' Jahds allows them 
- ratſe as much proviſions as they pleaſe, and a for 0 

to buy a thouſand neceſſaries and conveniencies. 

proximity of the foreign iſlands, and our ro lr 
communication with them, affords them an adyan= 
tageous market; and the good water, may alſo con- 


pPreſent number could be: 


acks of violence aga ainft the inhabitants, ſo as to de- 


18 


lately, and almoſt always onde cover ; notwithſtand- * 


ominique,where the 
es have certainly not decreaſed for 6 or 7 years 


tribute to their health; but he only ſays, that the 

FR * without importation. 
7 rg could be no poffib 2 che culti- 
wen Fo | vation 
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ie oe. 
F _* T» nor does he believe the quantity of land now 179. 
in cultivation could be kept fo; for as land grows Pare II. 
_  . old, it requires more labour. — Dominique contain wut 
about 186,000 acres, of theſe about 54,000 are in 
occupation, and 26,000 in cultivation. The merely * _ 
_ keeping up the ſtock, therefore, would be very in- : 
___ ſufficient for the wants of the Dominique proprietors 
and ſhould the trade be aboliſhed, they would certain 
be great ſufferers. If ſome ſuch encouragements for 
es reeding, were held Out 0 Dominique, as are to the . 
„ Prench iſlands in the Code Noir; and if the practice 
bol ſeparating children from their parents were more 
preciſely dropt than it is, he thinks it would ſtill more 
Contribute to inſure keeping up the preſent ſtock, 
1 . , d ae 
In explanation of the apparent difference between Ll” 
huis own anſwers to the queries tranſmitted to him by * 45% 
4 the Secretary of ſtate, and the returns ſent home from f 
tdthe cuſtom-houſe : he ſays, that in ſome of his anſwers, 
he ſtated the negroes of Dominique to have encreaſed 
in the laſt 5 or 6 years; whereas the cuſtom-houſe 
returns declare, that the negroes imported, from 1784 
cd 1788, amounted to 27,553; that the numbers ex- „ 
ported in the ſame period, amounted to only 15,781, 
A nc of courſe, that the number remaining in Dominique 
was 11,72. As a reaſon for the difference in theſe 
accounts, (as at the time explained by him to the 
Secretary of ſtate) ſays, that previous to the free - port 
Act of 1787, no ſlaves could be legally exported in 
foreign veſſels, and in the French iſlands, fo heavy a 
duty was laid on thoſe imported in foreign bottoms, | 
as to make that mode of ſending them diſadvantageous 
to the merchant, and the vigilance of the French 
cruiſers rendered it dangerous to attempt running them 
illicitly; they were therefore ſmuggled out of Domi- 
nique, of which the cuſtom-houſe had no returns, nor | 
ſince the free-port act, can any returns be rehed on. 
The French have, in fact, taken about 4-;ths of the 
whole number imported, and the Spaniards, and other 
LEE. x > Aa To 
| 1 
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1 3 8 9 many more, as not to 8 in his opinion, 


| Pare I. above 1000 in Dominique, and many of theſe, 8 5 
nnegroes, part of which died, perhaps, before they got 
eee Phe ene by births, was ſtated 
„ documents received from Mr. Conſtable; deputy x 
1 treaſurer of the iſland, a perſon very capable of giving 
true account. The returns of the F rench inhabitants, 
m the pariſf of St. Patrick, and his oun eee, 93 
confirm them. - . 
P. . The perſons to er the. queries. of the privy 5 
885 7 „ were ſelected by Mr. Orde; finding the 
aſſembly backward to anſwer them, and deſirous of 
Collecting the ſentiments of proprietors in the iſland,.. 
| he ſent different copies of the queries to 4 or g of the 
© _ principal ſettlers in each pariſh, to be communicate 
W 5 them to the whole; he ſent alſo to the merchants 
for the ſame purpoſe, and requeſted anſwers. He 
conceives the anſwers he received, may be ſuppoſed 
the reſult of the experience, and knowledge of the 
moſt intelligent men in the iſland : Being firſt com- 


L | ne to him, he ſent them to Great- Britain. 


berrings, and about 7 or 8 quarts of farine each . 


ä e ſatisfactory to the negroes. 


Where there is but little proviſion- ground on an 
eſtate, (a rare caſe in Dominique) the negroes are 
almoſt altogether fed by the owner; he believes-they. 
receive 2 Ib. of falt fiſh, ſalt beef, or pork, or 7 or 8 5 


| week; the children in proportion: The ſame pro 
portion of fiſh, or meat, and nothing more, is given T 
where there is proviſion-ground, but not quite ſufficient, 
for full ſubſiſtence ; but where proviſion- ground is 
„ . (generally the caſe in Dominique) the negroes 
are allowed to cultivate as much as they pleaſe, and -- 
: e a day in the week, beſides Sunday, for it; chis is 
5 the uſual method with the French ere and the 


. . 461 The number of ſlaves loſt in opening new Lands in. 5 

ö Dominique was aſcertained, but being before his time, 

15 he cannot ſtate it; they were, he believes, very con- 
5 dcgenb, and er ä miſmanagement: ” 
gm oO” „„ ene 
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= 0 Yin prevailed of working new negroes; which. $790, 


. contributed to the lots, but this is not now followed. EY II. 


Does not know that the difference of profit to the w 
refident and to the abſentee proprietor of eſtates in the 


WMeſt-Indies is ſo great as he ftated to the privy- 


Council, he believes it however to be in general YET. 
material. | 5 : 
Believes attention to moral aid 8 inſtrücticns 
by of ſlaves would contribute to their.cemfort, and their 

maſters intereſt; the French are more attentive to „ 


5 theſe points than we are, and benefit accordingly. 


"Underſtands that lately in Tobago the French have 
- eſtabliſhed a regulation, exculing female ſlaves from | 
labour, in proportion to the number of children they - _ 
bear and bring up, and liberating, then after having 
56 or 7—— Being aſked if a ſlaves's ſecurity from 
Ul ufage does not depend on the temper of the owner, 


he anſwered, the laws inthe Colonies are not ſo well 


executed as in England; in general, he dares hope 
tze honor and humanity of the owners lead them to 
attend to the protection of ſlaves. The treatment f 
 flaves in the Fend iſlands he believes more ſevere 
than in the Engliſh. In Dominique the French _ 
follow the cuſtom of the Engliſn. The laws provide 
ſecurity for free negroes againſt ill zuſage of White 
' men; their evidence is not good, in capital caſes, 
” againſt white. Thinks the Tobago law ſtated above, 
. rewarding a woman who has brought up many children 
might be advantageouſly adopted; at preſent, negro 
women are certainly averſe to bearing children, and 
careleſs in bringing them up; as he thinks bearing 


children interrupts their libidinous Purſuits, and makes he; 


therm leſs deſirable to the men. 

WMere the planters to ſee the benefit of the Tobago 

10 — as before ſtated, 5 +" no e P. 463. 
2, wy : 5 

_ Haves ifthe flave 1 is 'abbliſhed. the con- 
ſequence will be diſadvantageous to the empire in 

5 2 mw in nene to Dominique, the pra- 

. | Aa 2 pres 


bY * 9 5 8 | 72 5 


w. Inbiss 5 „ | Orv 
prietors of which . Air 1 of govert 


uninterrupted [importation of ſlaves; no more than 
e one-third of the iſland is now in occupation, and or 
5 Fes acres is in real cultivation: A ſtop to the im- 
„„ tion of ſlaves would therefore make it impoſſible 
L551 to clear more, and very difficult, perhaps, to keep what 
s now planted in the ſame ſtate of improvement. 
* FHle does not recollect the refuſal of a free negrocs 


1 cvidence againſt a white man e in ane ne inſtance, 
LE 4 | hich Was a Cale of murder. % ͤͤ ih = 
0 N — f DTT, 


Doid Parry, Eſq; refed at Parbadoes near 7 1 

as governor of * iſland, and left it July 6, 1989, 

__ _ Maſters behave t to their ſlaves with every poſſible Kind- 
nes and attention Negroes ſeem properly fed, clothed, 


7 


: much labour was required of them, as their owners 
nad a right to demand; the common labour of a negro. _ 

© would be play to any Engliſh peaſant. Never ſaw the 
leaſt degree of deſpondency among them; has ever 


reaſon to ſuppoſe them perfectly fatisfied, as no com- 


plaigts eyer reached his car. Baniſhment is the ſevereſt 
1 puniſhment to a negro at Barbadoes; there is no cor- 
** Poral puniſnment they would not prefer; has known | 
LT a them even heſitate between baniſhment and death; 


—  fortable than that of the labouring poor in England, 


or any other part of the world that he knows. He 


' _ thinks it impoſſible that the Weſt-Indies could be 
© cultivated by Europeans, without ſuch a deſtruction 
pf the human race as would harrow up the feelings of 
tte hardeſt breaſt, and would be ( 1 the imaginary 
20 of the er? 8 in the 8 


2 II. at 2 very high rate, truſting for their cultivation in ber 


. imeſs examined.—Davio bur, * N 


r. 46. and lodged had it not been ſo, he would, as it was his - „ 
buſineſs, have enforced the law to that end. Not half 


> II.!n general, he thinks their ſtate infinitely more com- 


i 
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from Africa is neceſſary. to the cultivation of ſugar Part II. 


opinion, prove detrimental both to the colonies, and, 


E 
4 


the empire at large; it would raiſe the productions of _ 
that country, beyond the power of the conſumers here 
to purchaſe, and conſequently, leſſen the revenue, 


in proportion as the conſumption is diminiſhed, and 


ould injure the individual in his property, by en · 
creaſing his private expences; it would occaſion the 
immediate declenſion, and final ruin of the ſugar co- 
lonies, unleſs they were at liberty to ſeek for, and carrx 
their ſugar and other produce, to other markets; and 


this, in his opinion, would be bad policy. _ 
If ſupplies of negroes be totally ſtopped, the gad 


diminution of their produce, and finally the extinction 
of the ſugar colonies, he thinks, would take place, and _ 
: he thinks it a dangerous and unneceſſary experiment 


to make; the planters of Barbadoes he knows, and the 


7 planters i in general, he believes to be men of ſenſe, 
_ diſcernment, and humanity ; and he thinks, that good 
policy, ought to leave them in the quiet management 
of their own affairs, and ſo render them, as beneficial 
as poſſible to this country, to whoſe laws, conſtitution, 
. and king, they are warmly and zealouſly attached. 
One man will annually cultivate 3 acres of cotton, P. 466. 
5 but only one of ſugar; the ſubſtitution of cotton for 
ſugar in many plantations in Barbadoes, aroſe more 
from the loſs of negroes in the hurricane 1780, than 
from the depredations of vermin, or other cauſes. 
This ſubſtitution is going on, though in a leſs degree, 
beecauſe new negroes haye been imported. The greater 
paüart of the lands, where cotton was ſubſtituted, is now 
again allotted to ſugar. The ſubſtitution of cotton 
for ſugar, might have been made immediately, but 
did not take place to any extent for 3 or 4 years after- 
wards. The difficulty of obtaining African negroes, 
| wes cauſe Fo W cis * e 2 


eſtates, particularly if they mean to improve more x 
land The abolition of the flave trade, would, in his P. > X 


189, 
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1790. down of | the 1 works: and 8 That 


| — II. difficulty aroſe from their not being brought to the 


— iſland, and from their high prices. The anſwers. _ 


; P. x6 by him, to the queries of the Privy Council, 


* framed by himſelf; the anſwers of the council, won i 
. aſſembly, by thoſe hodies reſpectively: thoſe returned 
by individuals, were trauſmitted by him, for the pur- 


oſe of returning thoſe anſwers: He ſelected men, on 


"whoſe diſcernment, experience, and integrity, he cod 
rely, and perſons allo differing in ſentiments, in order 


; "NO mer es 0 f Stare, 5 fulleſt + roamed T 


R 


LO 


1 ARoddey went firſt to the Weſt-Indiesi in 1 at, „ 
he feſided firſt at Barbadoes, then Martinique, An- 
tigua, St. Kitt's, and a nail time at Guadaloupe, 
when thoſe iſlands belonged to Great- Britain; i he Was 5 
alſo in Jamaica 31 years. E 15 


to their ſlaves; it is their intereſt to be ſo; he never 
ſaw one inſtance of cruelty, but many of forbearance; 
on an impertinent anſwer being given to the maſters, 
Slaves ſeemed properly clothed;for-the climate; in all 


— 


the iſlands; in Jamaica, ſeemed better fed than the 
common labourin people here; tlie other iſlands have 


not grounds to give them fuch food as: Jamaica gan 


afford; they appeared alſo 3 well lodged for 
the climate, and their Houſes calculated for it. No 
more labour was required of them han they could 
properly bear: A hundred times he has noticed, that 


he thought a labouring man in England did more 


there is an hoſpital, called the ſick-houſe, with negro 


Pp. 469. women attending as nurſes; there is ſcarce a plantation 
N without a h 4 it! Is thei us! WAL HE: 5 
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1. 468. Malers, in the {everal iſlands, Cs very 8 1 . | 


OE Work in one day than any 3 negroes. He has. often 
noticed in the many plantations he has: viſited, that 8 


155 ; W. Inoms. : 8 | ” . ; : | Rophzy: v. 7” 
- The og ms to him to be in a ſtate the 
teverſe of deſponding; after the day's work, they 


were generally dancing, and making merry. Thinks — 


it impoſſible to cultivate Weſt-India plantations to 


8 Eg - 
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1790- 
Part _ 


1 advantage by Europeans. Believes the preſent ſtock 
in the illands could not be kept up, without freſh - 


importations; for he believes, breeding is encouraged 


as much as poſſible; for one Creole is, in value, worth 


two new ones from Guinea. 


Conſiders the ſhips in the French Weſt-India 8 | 
as the greateſt ſource of their power, for the Weſt⸗ 
India commerce enabled France laſt war to diſpute 
with Great - Britain the empire of the ſea; their Weſt- 
Indiamen are generally much larger than the Britiſh, 


and appeared more than doubly manned. Thinks 


the Britiſh. Weſt- India trade a conſiderable nurſery 


for ſeamen, and the Weſt-India fleet very advan- : 
, tageous in time of war in furniſhing men for the 


ſervice, who. are ſeaſoned to the Weſt-Indian climate. 
Thinks it extremely important to keep up a trade, 
_ which he conſiders one of our principal branches of 
commerce; without the African trade the Weſt- Indies 
he thinks could not be ſupported. In 1787, the 
French paid 200 livres a head premium for every 
lave imported into St. Domingo and St. Lucia, and 
* 100 for each imported into Martinique and Guada- 


P. %. 


loupe, beſides a premium on ſhips that traded from 


che ports of France to the coaſt of Guinea, payable 
immediately on their ſailing, at ſo much per ron. — 


The abolition of the ſlave trade would tend to reduce 


the Britiſh Weſt India trade, and leſſen the number 


of ſhips and ſeamen, it would tend to encreaſe the 
French marine in general; if the Britiſh ſlave trade 
were aboliſhed, and engroſſed by foreign nations, it 
would add to the naval power of France, who has 
already much more than half the Weſt India trade in 


tion. 


her 8 ang. Rt that of 92721 in 1 D 
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Rn II. of breeding a negro till fit for the field, and that of 


Fgreat care of the children. Does not recollect any 


* — bopying an able African: declares that wherever he 
5 5 471. went, it appeared they encouraged breeding, and took 


5 . 3 mee ee pen ws 15 


regulation for the encouragement for breeding ſanc- 
5 e by the legiſlature of the iſlands, but always 


1 they gave every encouragement for the 
EST negroes to breed, and for the ſettlement wy the white 
Don 4 pronles it appeared fo to him 


* could do ſo much work as one white man in 


climate would 2rmit a white man to do there. 
2. * hey are left to chuſe their own wives; if MS be 


any regulations e 8 N N he does 
not know them. 


e the ſtock of negroes could not be kept up b 
breeding without importations from Africa, if pro- 


F „ er regulations were adopted and adhered To," he - 
© _ -anfwers, that he is not a judge of that. It is a long 


time ide: the children come to maturity. This 
opinion be. draws from his own obſervations 'ON 
ELIE , "What he has feen and heard ; he knows no geotle- 
. . man that does not attempt my keep op the ſtock, 
at leaſt it appeared ſo to him. ? 


Sib. 4 . 4 8 
N ee We nets a; dons N ren 


die within the month, or what grows up to matu- 


VVV told they are * to * r 
. young of the locked jaw. | 


They were domeſtic flaves that gave impertinent D || 


TT.  anſrers. * pee; 
. : The negroes "ANY very bad labourers, compared. 
: a Europeans. Their inclination to labour was not 
equal to a labouring man's in England, not 3 f 


RI 5 Furope. In the Welt Indies they do more than the | 


oy 


Being aſked the grounds © on iH he concludes - 


© » _-- He never heard what proportion of negro "ORR | 


_- 1 When we firſt took Martinique; dy: or £24762, | 
5 ” the French ſlaves appeared better clothed than the 
iin he defired the Barbadoes planters to ob- 
_— ſerve that there was no naked ſlaves there, while | 


— | 
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negroes better lodged than French. Food in a 
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in Barbadoes there were many naked. In conſe- 1790. 
- WAS the Barbadoes people put their laws in Part II. 
force and clothed their ſlaves. He thinks Engliſh ww 


1 8 2 
2 . 
2 


— 


by; 3 8 
— 


great meaſure depends on having proper proviſion 5 | 


jane z ſuch as have not this, give ſalt fiſh, and 

_ Guinea and Indian corn to their ſlaves. Slaves ſeem 
petter off in the Engliſh than in the French iſlands ; 
bs puniſhments in the French, greater than in the 


Zngliſh iſlands. He never knew cruel treatment to 


any ſlave in the Engliſh iſlands, but the reverſe, 


He never knew or heard of any thing in the public 


| ket price. - LD Cs 3 
Ik it were poſſible for a ſlave to be happy, theß 
ſeemed to be ſo. They never knew what liberty 
Vuas. Fo far as regards only their food, clothing, 
lodging and care taken of them in ſickneſs and in 
health, he thinks their lives as happy as thoſe of 
r IE 


There may have been drunken ſeamen. 


trial of a white man (about 1772 or 1773) for 


- wantonly murdering a ſlave. The court con- 
demned the man, and he believes he was executed. 
He ſpoke to the governor that he hoped he would 
not pardon him. The man he believes was. not 
the owner of the fle. 


The property of ſlaves in the produce of their 


. obſerved, is held ſacred, and never taken from 


them without a juſt compenſation, and at the mar- 


* 


As to ſeamen in the ſtreets of Jamaica dying in 


an ulcerated ſtate; falling without pity ; without 

; Fa without a look but of contempt from the 
hardened multitude that paſſes by, &c. He does 
not believe any thing of the ſort ever happened in 
| any of the iſlands. (See page 475 3d. cr 
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adminiſtration of juſtice between a white man and 
a negro, but ſtrict juſtice to both. He was at the 


P. 4748 


196 W. Inpies: . | Ropury, 


: 1790. If the .crews of ſlave ſhips are - uſed. by the 
Part II. maſters, they have always a remedy at hand, by 
entering into any of his Majeſty's ſhips in that 
port. The ſhip cannot fail till the maſter has paid 
the men their juſt wages. The ſeamen of Guinea 
_ ſhips roo. cuſtomarily leave them to navigate the 
T loaded ſhips to Great Britain, as their wages for the 
| men exceed the wages due from their own ſhips; 
be believes there have been many inſtances of harſh 
treatment in captains of thoſe ſhips, to get rid of 
their men, Regulations to this end are 2 - ne- 3 
r! - Cena... 40 4 
. P. 475- He ſtates, that in 1747, he 9 180 fail "of 15 
=M French Weſt India ſhips in one convoy, bound from 
= = St. Domingo to France. That we took 40 of them, 
the value of which was £500,000, and refers it to 
the committee to judge how much that commerce 
muſt have increaſed the laſt 40 years. He is con- 
vinced that France could not have diſputed the 4 F 
empire of the ocean with us laſt war, but for theit *Y" 
- Weſt.India commerce. 
He never ſuffered preſſing i in the Weſt: Indies, : 
without recourſe - to the governor and council, 
Who always allowed the impreſs, and gave every 
aſſiſtance in their . towards manning the fleet 
in every iſland, | 
2 476. The officers of the navy always oblige the captains 
of Guineamen to pay the wages due to ſuch of their 
ſeamen as enter the King's ſervice: If theſe have 
been ill uſed, by captains of Guineamen, the officer 
of the navy, -if-it come to his ears, applies to the. 
attorney-general. of the idand ' to proſecute ſuch | 
Captains. | 
lie African ave trade cath ſupplies 1 : 
8 to His Majeſty's navy, becauſe when they come ro 
5 the Weſt Indies we get ſome of them. It is not a 
nurſery for ſeamen, that is certain; 3 but it ſeaſons 
| Op to SHO mate. 1 
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w. bus Wine exanined—Sir pern Pankgk. 5 
Admiral Sir Peter Parker was captain of a man 1790. 

7 war on the lee ward iſland ſtation the war before Part II. 

Haft about 3 years, He was at the taking of Gua 

daloupe, and occaſionally viſited Barbadoes and all 

the leeward iſlands except Nevis. In 1777 he was 

appointed admiral and commander in chief of all 

the King's ſhips at Jamajca, where he arrived Feb. F. n. 


1 173% and remained till 1782, 


The treatment of ſlaves in the ſeveral iflands 
Was lenient, mild and humane. He never heard of 
even one inſtance of ſeverity during his ſtay at 3 
maica. The flaves not only ſeemed properly ed, 
Suh ged and clothed, but in a more comfortable 

ſtate than the lower claſs of people in any part of 
eos” Great Britain not excepted. No more 
Jabour was required of them than they could pro- 
BY bear. Our peaſantry ſcarce earn a livelihood 

y labour much harder than theſe are put to; and 


| In age and infirmities, drag on a miſerable life on a 


pitiful allowance of 1s. 6d. or 28. per Week from 
their pariſhes ; whereas the negro, when old and 
infirm, has particular attention "paid to make him 
eaſy and comfortable; and if he has acquired money, 
Which all :ndulttious. negroes may do, he may live 


. in affluence the reſt of his days; he knows that his 
family and friends will be ſure of protection, and 

good treatment after his deceaſe, and that he may 

oy dequeath his property how and ta whom he pleaſes. 

They are far from being in a ſtate of deſpondency, 

and generally chearful and merry, It is abſolutely P. 8 

_ Impoſſible. to cultivate the Weſt Indies by Euro- 
Peans; ; to ſhew how inimical the climate is to 


_ European conſtitutions, he ſays he need only refer 
to the military returns there of 1779, 1780, and 
vat . 15 he very — of the ſoldiers 

Bbz on 
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1790. en their being 3 negroes to carry their ſtores 
Parc II. and proyifidns, and do other acts of drudgery, 
— Qur ſeamen work under awnings, to keep off the 
fun. The manning veſſels in our dock yards with | 
+ Negroes, to water and ſtore the King's ſhips, he is 
 {atisfied has ſaved the lives of thouſands. The cap- 
- rains under his command had all leaye to enter 
few negros. The ſhips when once watered Keel ; 
up the quantity with their own long-boats. 1 
proof that negroes are neceſſary for this ſervice, he | 
relates that a frigate, about to hl from Port Royal, 
ſent her long- boat to Rock Fort for water, with a FE 
_- Midſhipman, cockſwain, and ſix ſeamen, and that 
on her return next morning, the wicipman and 8 
tix ſeamen were taken ill and died, ' ny | 
1 He thinks the preſent ſtock of negroes cannot be 
. kept up without freſh importations from Aﬀrica ; 
Kk experience proves it otherwiſe. _ Ed 
He conſiders the ſhips in the F rench Weſt 7 
trade, as a principal ſource of their naval power. 
Their ſhips in general are larger than ours, and 
carry double the number of men. Their Weſt 
India trade is immenſe, and, in his opinion, two 
thirds of their whole commerce; ſhould they ob- 
ſtruct their African trade, which he thinks they are z 
too wiſe to do, they would loſe their conſequence i 
among the nations of Europe, and not be able to 
fit out fleets ſufficient to alarm their neighbours. He 
hears, and thinks it probable, that they are en- 
_ deavouring to improve their Weſt India trade, and : 
their African, as connected with it, | 
P, 479 The Britiſh Weſt-India trade is a great nurſery for 
ſeamen; we ſhould find it difficult to man a great fleet 
Vithout it. There can be no doubt, that that trade, 
and alſo the African, are extremely ſeryiceable in 
manning King's ſhips in the Welt-Jodes in time of 
war. . He received upwards. of 2000 into the fleet, 
under his command, and manned ſeveral ſhips that he 
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15 Affican ſhips : - Thoſe traders furniſh ſeamen pe- 1790. 
_ culiarly adaptec to Weſt-India ſervice, and more able Part * 
to manage the King's ſhips in that ſtation than ſeamen f 
uſualhj employed in Europe. It is important to the 


kingdom to keep up Britiſh Weſt-India trade; but 


more important to keep up the African. 


The abolition of the African trade would, \ in his 


: opinion, cauſe a general deſpondency among the ne- 


„ and gradually decreaſe population, and con- 
ſequently the produce of our iſlands, and muſt in time 
deſtroy near 4 our commerce, and take from Great- 


Britain all pretenſions to the rank ſhe now holds of 


0 being the firſt maritime power in the world. 


In the ſame ratio that our power decreaſes, that of - 


the French will encreaſe. 


He has never ſeen nor heard of ſailors dying i in hs 


ſtreets of Jamaica in an ulcerated ſtate, objects both 
of commiſeration and horror, as ſtated in the report 


7 8 * 


of me Fay C ae ee in he) committee room. 
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for the iſland of Jamaica. 


1 3 from this minutes of the] PW com- P. 48 1. 


mittee of aſſembly and council of Jamaica, 3d De- 
cember, 1789, which are inſerted from Page 48. 5 to 
page 496 of the minutes at large®*, 


le allo produced a paper intituled, 25 . [2 
. export and 1 . of Negroes, and mannes retained 


N 
Extrafts bn the minutes of bs Joint committee of aſſembly 


| "und; council of Jamaica, 34 December 7 — e 


. reported as follows ; 


89 
. 


Mr. Speaker, > | 
Vour committee appointed to meet a committee of the council P. 48 5. 


in a free conference, to enquire into and to report to the houſe | 
-their-opinion, What ps are neceſſary to be taken with regard to 
the ſlave trade, in conſ{ MAY of the information received from 
-the agent of this iſland o proceedings had in the Houſe of 
* in 0 laſt TIP off parliament bh pet of the 550 

trade, 
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| Jamarea. © Forten, 


17959. © in the gland for 49 years, viz. from 1739, to 

Part II.“ to 17587, both inclufive, diſtinguiſhing the years 

of war from thoſe of peace.” This paper is to 
ſhew that the importation of negroes into Jamaica 


trade, have accordingly met, and have taken the examinations of 
ſeveral perſons, and have agreed to the following reſolutions: 


I. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint committee, that 


the ſuppreſſion, either direct or virtual, of the flave, trade, 


by the Britiſh nation only, (other nations continuing the trade 


as uſual) would not promote the purpoſes of humanity, either 
In reſpect of the negroes which are annually. brought to the 


African markets for ſale, or in regard to the negroes at preſent | 


in a ſtate of ſlavery in this and the reſt of the Britiſh iſlands in the 


Weſt-Indies. The effects in Africa of a partial abolition would be 
this, that the purchaſers from Europe, being fewer in number, 


would have a greater choice of ſlaves, equal to the whole demand 


of the Britiſh merchants. at preſent which is ſtated at 38, ooo 


annually ; whereby prime ſlaves only would be faleable; and 
the aged and infirm (many of whom are now purchaſed of neceſ- 


ty) being rejected in greater numbers than formerly, the horrid 
practice which has long exiſted among the ſlave-merchants on the 


coaſt, of putting to death ſuch of their captives as are brought to 
market and rejected by the Europeans, would be more prevalent 
than ever. In the Britiſh Weſt-Indies the effect (however lightly 


felt at firſt) muſt neceſſarily, in the courſe of a few years, from 


an unavoidable decreaſe conſequent on the preſent inequality of 


the ſexes, have this operation; that the labour which is now 
performed by a given number of negroes, muſt eitner be per- 


tcrmed by a leſs number, or the planter muſt contract the limits 
of his plantation, aud diminiſh his produce. Thus immediate 


Intereſt, and in many caſes urgent diſtreſs from the importunity 
of creditors, will be ſet in oppoſition to the principles of juſtice, 
and the oiQtates of humanity. ns . 


II. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint committee, that to 


condemn the flave trade as peculiarly deſtructive to Britiſh ſeamen 
(the contrary whereof 1s proved by the evidence of Vice- Admiral 

Edwards before the privy council) and to adduce in proof thereof 

the loſſes ſuſtained on certain unhealthy parts of the coaſt, without 


taking into the account the loſſes ſuſtained in other branches of 
the African commerce, ſuch as the wood and ivory trades, where 


the mortality principally occurs, and the encreaſe of ſeamen from 


ſuch other parts of the Britiſh navigation as are principally de- 
pendant on the African commerce, 1s partial and unjuſt. Among 


_ theſe branches may be reckoned the Weſt. India and lumber trades, 
and above all, thoſe great nurſeries for ſeamen, the Iriſh, Britiſh, 
Britiſn-American and Newfoundland fiſheries ; the conſumption 
of herrings and falted fiſh by the negroes, being jimmenſe. We 


1 
\ 


- was very conſiderable in war time. He formed the 17 9 Fo i 
© calculation from 1739 to 1772, from an original Part II. 


account found among Mr. Roſe Fuller's papers, 


have likewiſe reaſon to believe, that ſince the late regulating act, . 
the mortality of Britiſh ſeamen in the ſlave trade has decreaſed 
nearly one het. x; 


III. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint Committee, that 
the loſs of Negroes which 1s ſometimes ſuſtained in the voyages 
from Africa, as well as in the harbours of this iſland, between | 
the days of arrival and ſale, and which is ſtated to happen from # 
the mode of tranſporting them from the Coaſt, being a remediable ö 
grievance, affords no argument for a total ſuppreſſion of the 
| EE a RE OR 
IV. It is the opinion of the joint Committee, that no juſt eſti- 
mate can be formed of the effects which the Regulating Act of 
the Britiſh Parliament, paſſed in 1788, will ultimately produce 
in reſpect of the loſs of the ſlaves in the middle paſſage, inaſmuch 
as it appears, from return of negroes purchaſed on the coaſt of 
Africa by ſhips that have entered in the port of Kingſton ſince 
the firſt of January laft, that, out of 2099 faves purchafed on the 
Bold Coaſt, 2042 have been ſold in this iſland, a loſs of only 
two and three-fourths per cent. but that, out of 2550 ſlaves pur- 
| | chaſed in the Bite of Benin, only 1642 have been fold ; a loſs 
numounting to thirty-five and three-erghths per cent. and unknown 
before any regulation took place. Iwo veſſels have ſince arrived 
from the ſame coaſt, the Ann and the Vulture: theſe veſſels pur- 
- chaſed 785, ſlaves of whom only 14 have died; a loſs not exceed- 
ing one and three-Jevenths per cent. This amazing difference, as ap- 
pears by the evidence taken on oath, is partly to be attributed to 
the ſmall-pox, which raged in ſome of the ſhips, and the meaſles 
| and flux, which broke out in others. The loſs by the flux was 
| chiefly occaſioned by the uſe of unripe yams, for want of other 
an 8 
V. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint Committee, that 
the number of flaves at preſent in this iſland is about 250,000; 
of which, according to the beſt enquiries that can be made con - 
- rerning the proportion of the ſexes, there are 140,000 males, 
and 110, oco females : it follows therefore, that if future impor. 
_ tations from Africa be diſcontinued, there will unavoidably enſue, 
from the diſproportion of the ſexes alone, a very great reduction 
from the preſent number of our ſlaves, before any augmentation | 
can be expected from natural increaſe by generation; a diminu- 
tion which muſt not only preclude all attempts at the further im- 
provements of our unſettled lands, but likewiſe occaſion a a a 
tionable decreaſe in the preſent cultivation; it being an undoubted 
fact, that almoſt all the plantations already ſettled are much 
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after his death, printed part III. of the Privy. 
General's account; printed part IV. of that report. 


Vi. Refolved, It is the opinion of the joint Committee, that 


It is abſolutely impoſſible to cultivate the Weſt India iſlands, ſa 


as to produce any commodities. that would enrie the mother- 


country, by white labourers. Fatal experience demonſtrates the 
fallacy of ſuch An expectation. In the year 1 7 49. the 1 e giſi ture 


f this iſland paſſed a law holding out great encouragement for 
- 5 introduction of white families into this colony, which proved 


| neffeQual,; very few families having come in conſequence there 


of, and of thoſe that came not a veſtige is left. Ihe Freych mi- 


niſtry in 1763, attempted to ſettle. a colony by means of White 


labourers at Cayenne, on the coaſt of America; twelve thouſand 
miſerable people were the victims of this impolitic ſcheme; If 


further inſtances are wanting to prove, that Europeans cannot 


withſtand the climate when expoſed. to the ſun and the rains; re. 


' courſe may be had to the gecounts of. the lege of Carthagena; 


million of acres, is at preſent in actual cultivation; and although 
a conſiderable part of the country, conſiſting of high mountains 
and rugged precipices, is incapable of improvement, yet it may 
be preſumed, that no * of the lands, which are actually pa- 

; s within that deſcription ; inaſmuch as the owners 
thereof pay a quit-rent' to the Crown for holding the ſame ; 


or taken up by grants from the Crown, 1,907,589 acres of land; 


the expedition to Cumberland Harbour; the fiege of the Havan- 


nah; the returns of the regiments that came out under the com- 


to Fort Saint Juan, on the Spaniſh Main. 


mand of General Garth in 1779 and 1780 ; and the expedition 
VII. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint 3 © Key "oy 8 


< 7 
4 


according to the beſt eſtimate which can be formed, this iſland | 


may be ſtated to contain four millions and eighty thouſand acres: 


tented, falls within 


which quit-rent; and the arrears thereof, collected fince Chriſt- 


mas laſt, amount to the ſum of 27,0001. or thereabous, excluſive 


of 13,000 now in a train of ſettlement. . 


cerver-General, that there are at this tune patented in this-iſland, 


from which, the quantity in actual Cultivation being deducted, 


there will remain, with every allowance for unproductive territory, 


0 


by 


god, ooo acres of cultivatable land yet unſettled; the whole of © 
which, if the Slave Trade be aboliſhed, muſt become an abſolute - 
Þurthen and incumbrance on its preſent proprietors ;*who- will, 
in ſuch caſe, be entitled as of right, and on the principles of na- 
_ tural juſtice, to the liberty of ates ee the f 

0 


* 


Town, and receiving full compenſation 


VIII. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint Committee; that 
it appears, from the offices of the Clerk of the Patents and Re- 


me back to the 
r the capitals therein 
_ - veſted, 
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made, Foun! 


He looked on this laſt account as more perfect than 1799. 
his own, which was that of a private gentleman (of Part II. 
| Jamaica) only, and the other that of a publick offi ö. 
e o oo „„ Ser. 
veſted, and all quit-rents paid on account thereof. The ſaid 
land, valued only at 31, currency per acre, is worth 2, 700, oool. 


currency, equal to 1,928, fol. ſterling 
IX. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint committee, 
that the planters and proprietors of negroes in this iſland will 
in like manner, be encirated to compenſation for the diminution 
which muſt. neceſſarily enſue in the number of our ſlaves, ſhould 
all further importations be diſcontinued by authority of parlia- 
ment; the preſent diſproportion between the ſexes having ariſen 
from cauſes which are not imputable to us. With the reduction 
of our ſlaves will likewiſe unavoidably happen a proportionate de- 
creaſe in the value of our lands, buildings, and produce 
for which and all other loſſes conſequent on a change in the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, it is the opinion of the joint committe, that the in- 
habitants of this, and the reſt of his Majeſty's ſugar colonies, are 
fairly and juſtly entitled to compenſation ; the ſaid colonies hav- 
ing been originally ſettled under the moſt ſacred compacts with 
the mother country, ſanctioned by royal charters and proclama- 
tions, as well as by a ſucceſſion of acts of parliament, authoriſing 
and encouraging the ſlave trade; particularly by the charters. 
granted in 1662 and 1674, by King Charles II. which eſtabliſhed 
a Royal African company, the laſt of which was granted in con- 
ſequence of an addreſs from both houſes of parhament, and by 
the acts of the gth and 1oth of William the III. a period when 
the principles of civil liberty were minutely inveſtigated, well 
underſtood, and freely aſſerted; and more recently, by the act 
of 23 George II. which recites the uſefulneſs and abſolute ne- 
Ceſſity of the African trade. Our claim of compenſation is founded 
in, and ſupported by, not only the rules of natural as well as 1 
moral juſtice, but by the expectations we are warranted to enter - | Lo 
tain from the examples of compenſation made by parliament to 
the Royal African company, for the reſumption of their lands, 
forts, &c. Kc. (ſee ſtat. 25 Geo. II. c. xl. in 1752, and to the 
Britiſh merchants and owners of ſhips bond e m the African 
trade, for loſſes ſuſtained by them in conſequence of the act for 
regulating the ſhipping aud carrying flaves in Britiſh veſſels from 
the coaſt of Africa, paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment : and 1t is our opinion that, before any further meaſures 
towards the abolition of the ſlave trade be taken by the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, commiſſioners ought to be appointed for 
aſcertaining the loſſes to ariſe therefrom. «= „ 
X. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint committee, that 
the charges which have been brought againſt the planters of this 
iſſand, of improper 2 treatment of our Slaves, _ 
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* 1 part of his calcu- 
"Pe 11. 1 from the Inſpe tar account, which 


— * from 177 (o 1787. Lhe ſaid account was 
= + delivered 


hotly becher aud 1 firſt 10 an appeal to our laws, 
and, ſecondly, by the evidence of reſpectable men who have re- 
ſided among us, and have been witneſſes to our manners. What « 
ever may be gain of our ancient Colonial Slave-laws, the Acts 
which have been paſſed, within the laſt ten years, are written in 
characters of juſtice, mercy, and liberality. Concerning the ge- 
neral treatment of our ſlaves, we refer to the evidence already 
ſonally given to the Lords of the Council, by the Right Hop. Lord 
Rodney, Sir Peter Parker, Adm. Barrington, Sir Joſhua Rowley, 
Admiral Hotham, Vice Admiral Edwards, and Sir George 
© Young : and to the further evidence that may be produced from 
gentlemen of character in England who have reſided many years 
in this ſand, and are intimately acquainted. with our conduct and 
manners. We conceive that the teſtimony of ſuch perſons is un- 
anſwerable and concluſive ; and ſhall therefore only remark, that 
it is notorious our Slaves, in general, are not only treated with 
kindneſs and humanity, but that they are alſo protected by law 
from immoderate chaſtiſement or cruel treatment, and enjoy more 
— comfortable, and happy lee than multitudes of, the la- 
bourers in Great Britin. | 
XI. Reſolved, it is the opinion af the joint committee, that, f 
in confidence of the validity of plantation ſecurity, and the ſupport 
and encouragement the ſugar-colonies, and the African trade, 
| have, hitherto experienced from government, the merchants in 
Great-Britain have been induced to enter in very large advances, 
and engage in extenſi ve loans to the Weſt-India planters; and, on 
the faith of an act of parliament, paſſed on purpoſe to make the 
receiving of fix per cent. on colonial ſecurities lawful.in Great- 
Britain, great numbers of private perſons at home as well as the 
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ſuhbjects of foreign ſtates, have likewiſe embarked conſiderable | 


ſums on mortgages, and have purchaſed annuities to a very 
amount on Weſt-[ndia eſtates : now the ſlave trade being the x great 


vitably diminiſh the value of all ſuch ſecurities, and drive the 
creditors to uſe every means in their power to extricate their 
property from ſuch a precarious ſituation; to the immediate 
Are of the planters and their families, and the ultimate ruin 
of many of the mortgages and annuitants themſelves. 
XII. Reſolved, It is the opinion of the joint Committee, chat 


he preſent value of property in this iſland may be fairly and rea- 
ee eſtimated as follows; viz. 250,000 negroes, at gol. ſter- 


ling per head, is 12,500,000]. - The patented lands, with their 
erections, and the perſonal property appertaining thereunto, 


88 value ce N (being the moſt general rule of 
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ce of every Welſt-India improvement, its abolition muſt ine. 
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Peace from to 1735— 743645 — 6235 


War from *. to 1763 — 8—49368 6471 


Peace from 1764 to 1775—1 2—83443— 7370 85 


War from 1776 to 1782— 7—41536— 379 
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towins, che coaſting an trading veſſels, &c. may be Pry at 
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one million and a Alf at the leaſt; it ap fer 


houſes in Kingſton and Spaniſn Town are Moſs worth 1,428,511. 
8 The total is thirty- nine millions of pounds Sterk 


rious branches o commerce to Which it gives riſe, center in Great 


Britain, ak add to the national wealth, while the navigation ne- 
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Produced a paper, intitled. un An account © of the 


* art II. . veſſels and amount of their cargoes, now employed 


by the merchants of 1 in the African 
„ ſlave trade, 3d March: #796,” It Was ſent him 
” by the ſecretary of the committee of African mer- 
ants at Liverpool. He believes it to be a true 
atement of facts. It was delivered in and read, 
andi is inſerted from page 500 to 30g, of the printed 
minutes. By this account it appears that there wWere 
then 139 ſhips, 24907 tons, 3853 ſeamen, employed 
by the Liverpool merchants in the ſlave trade; that 
the value of ſhips and outfit was £ 361,608 : o.; 84. 
and the total amount / 1,92, 346: os. : 94. 
The Mittels alſo l che following account 
and lifts.” | 
An account of the number of men diſcharged by 
the maſter tradeſmen of Liverpool employed | in the 
llave trade, and who are now out of work, or gone 
to other places, from the reſtrictions laid on that 
trade by parliament, with their occupations, and 
Wages in a year. This account is dated 1 5th March 
1790, and 18 inſerted page 510 of the minutes at 
large. The perſons ſpecified i in it, are 1007 tradeſ- 
men and labourers, 22 maſters of ſlave ſhips, 47 
mates, 356 ſeamen: total 1432 perſons, in the 
_ ituations: deſcribed. —N. B. In 1 787, there were only | 
20 perſons in the poor-houſe of Liverpool; but 
from the ſaid reſtrictions, there are now in the poor- 
;. Souls 1227: increaſe | 508. Added to theſe, the 
or relieved out of the houſe, are now 1060; and 
in 1787, were 700: increaſe 349%! 5:46 
A liſt of African ſhips laid up in [ iverphol; 8 
de teſtrictions on the trade, inſerted page 512 of 
minutes at large: total 22 ſhips of 5 366 tons. 


P. Fe, A lift of African ſhips fold out of the trade, or 


ſent. on other voyages from the ſaid reſtrictions, 
inſerted ibid. T _— 16 ſhips of 306 ons, 


. ons- Wel ex*.—Capt. JonnAmurrHat * | 


Fe Nom i in the Weſt. India: trade from London m was 


1990. | 


i in the African trade from 1772 to 1776 incluſive. Part II. 
Made two voyages to Africa in the Neptune, as 


third, ſecond and chief mate; touched at C. Mount, 
and ſailed along ſhore, ſometimes trading for rice 
to C. Palmas; failed thence the firſt voyage to the 
tiver Del Rey, in the bight of Biaffra, where they 
flaved. Second voyage, ſailed from C. Palmas to Del 


(513) 


8 Nay 5 but the trade Hang; Sante Went to che R. O P. 5 Te 


242 > The oe gl eg on 8 by the black 


Aerbders pinioned, and e 4 or 5 with collars 


chained together. 
: Theſe traders Always went 5 he five: aller the 


$1 Larivd of the ſhip, with goods they got, and in war 


- canoes. He ſaw from 3 to 10 canoes in a fleet, 
_ "each with 40 to 60 paddlers, and 20 to 30 traders, 
| 6 and other people, with muſkets, ſuppoſe one to each 
man, with a 3 or 4 pounder laſhed on the bow; they 
were generally abſent from 10 days to 3 weeks. 
Often aſked the mode of buying flaves inland; 
A was told by the traders they were priſoners of war, 
and fold by the captors. He never ſaw a ſlave 


brought on board with a freſh, wound, and a few 


with old ſcars, 


Often aſked 3 they became ſlaves: : they | 


| conſtantly ſaid, either ſurprized in their 8 at 
work in the fields, or taken in fixed battle. 


Often ſaw ſlaves brought on board from 3 to 13 P. 315. 


- years old, always without relations; never knew 
| 9 5 one inſtance to the contrary, which was a woman 
wich a ſucking child about 6 weeks ola. 
Ihe trade in the rivers Calabar and Del Rey is 
certied on by means of pawns, who very often are 
— ine of the WOO. * hey were always parti- 


"I 


— 


1 


206 | | w. hose. . 8 8 5 1 A. 8 


1790. . anxious as to wk fate ee pawns, and 
Parc II. ſeemed much diſtreſſed when e of the ſhip 3. 


. nes away with them. „ „„ 


. * * 
5 * 


"$44 


"Never fav more guns in the King's and principal | 


* 


” ; 37 | rrader's houſes than appeared for uſe; nevef any 


trade guns but of a better ſort. On che fea” coat 5 
28 they wete afraid. to fire a trade gun. 
In Old Calabar river are two towns, Qld Town ain ö 
New Town. A rivalſnip in trade produced a jea- 


*Joufy between the towns; ſo that through fear f 


each other, for a conſiderable time, no canoe would 
leave their towns to go up the river for llaves; 
(06537 J Which dappened in 1567. He corrects an error of its 
being in 1768, when examined before the Privy 
Council, from a copy he has ſince ſeen of the de- 
pofition of William Floyd, mate of the Indian 
(516.) Queen. In 1767 ſeven ſhips lay off the point 
._ *which-ſeparates the towns; ſix of the captains in- 
vired the people of both towns on board onçgπ 
N as if” to reconcile them: at the ſame 
time agreed with the people of New. Town to cut 
off all the Old Town People who ſhould remain on 
board the next morning. The Old Town peaple 
3 of the ſincerity of the captains”-propoſal, 
went on board in great numbers. Next morning at 
8 o'clock one of the ſhips: fired a gun, as a ſignal 
to commence hoſtilities. Some of the traders were 
ſecured on board, ſome were killed in reliſting, and 
ſome got overboard and were fired upon. When 
L bas ro tag Ran the ow, 'Towin OY who were 


8 


abonglſide hs 5 ry pag 1 3 e . 
carried to the Weſt-Indies. One of the captains, 


| who had TT three of che brothers, _ 
vere 


w. Boise. Fj | 14. Hare: 


be - 
7 
: * 6 4 
20 * . - - 
* 
* 


. vered one of dan to the chief man of New Town, 1799. 


who. was one of the two beheaded along fide ; the Pare II. 


he ſhip was ſlaved, to deliver them to the chief 
man of New Town. His ſhip was ſoon flaved from 


this promiſe, and the number of priſaners made 


that day; but he refuſed to deliver the king's 
two brothers, and carried them to the Weſt-Indies 
and fold them. Thenee they eſcaped to Virginia, 


and thence, after 3 years, to Briſtol; where the 


captain who brought them, fearing he - had done 


wrong, meditated carrying or ſending them back to 


other brothers he Kept on board, promiſing, when — 


Virginia. Jones, of Briſtol, who had ſhips trading 


to 01d Calabar, had them taken from the ſhip 
(where they were in irons) by Habeas Corpus. After 


p. 517. 


enquiry how they were brought from Africa, they 


were liberated, and put in one of Jones's thips, for 


Old Calabar, where the witneſs was, when they ar- 
rived in the ſhip Cato, Langdon. They ſaid they 


were treated very ill in the Weſt-ladics, but much 


berter | in Virginia. 


- 


So ſatished were the people of Old We in 


I of the ſincerity of the captains who invited 


them, and of the New Town. people towards a4 
reconciliation, that, the night before the maſſacre, 


the chief man of Old Town gave to the chief man 


of New Town one of his favorite women as a wife. 


It was ſaid, that from 3 to 400 perſons were killed 


that day, in the ſhips, in che water, or carried off 


the coaſt: 


The king eſcaped Freie de ſhip he was in, Fs 
killing two of the crew who attempted to ſeize him: 


| he then got into a one-man canoe, and paddled to 
the ſhore; a 6-pounder from one of the ſhip's ſtruck 


the canoe to pieces, he then ſwam on ſhore to the 


woods near the ſhip, and reached his own town they, 
cloſely purſued ; it was ſaid he receivea 11 wounds 5 
Wc orf 1 | . 


Cihan | 


. wy W. "IN 1 I 4. Hark: 


T 790. ende Hall in [its firſt voyage” on board the 5 
Part IE. Neptune, had this account from the boatſwain, Thomas 


„ 8 who, in 1767, had been boatſwain to 


<7 


: the Canterbury, captain Sparkes, of Londen, and 
cCcreconcerned in the ſaid maſſacre; Rutter told him the 
ſtory exactly as related, and never varied in it; and 
_ alſo from the king's two brothers, who 1 exactly 5 
with Rutter. 

When ſailing along the windward” coaſt, he often 
ſaw canoes hovering about the ſhip for a conſiderable. 
time, after much intreaty they came on board, but 

Vere ſo ſuſpicious that they kept conſtantly near the 

P. 518. ſhip's fide, to jump overboard; they ſaid they were 

fearful of being taken off the coaſt, as ſome of heir 
countrymen had been. ' 

The ſlaves when brought on board to be fold 
abrays appear dejected. Ir ſoon wore off with the 
young ſlaves, and ſome women; but not with the 
men, which he aſcribed to their being forced from 
their deareſt connections, and native country. 

The men were immediately put in irons, two toge- 
dier, and kept in irons, hands and feet, till their 
arrival in the Weſt Indies, unleſs taken ill, when che 
irons were taken off. Never ſaw a female in irons. 
They often diſagree in the night about their ſleeping 
places; the men linked together often fight, when 
one wants perhaps to obey the calls of nature, 4 a nd = 

tze other is unwilling to go with him. EE 
Their uſual food on board was horſe- beans, rice 
P. 319. and yams, with a little palm- oil and pepper. They 
. * often refuſed to eat, eſpecially beans, when they were 
corrected with a cat o'nine tails. He has known their 
_ refuſal to eat attributed to ſullennefs, when owing to 
| ſickneſs, particularly one man who was corrected 
_ moderately for not cating, and was TT dead next 
morning. | 

They were made after meals to jump on beati 
drum. This is called dancing. When og 5 
ey were com apelled ” the cat. 


1 5 Olten 


1 


1-40 


4 
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b 1 5 


often heard hem cry 10 below 10. want 1 air. 1790. 5 : 


> Feen decks 1 is ſo hot, that often after being below Part IT, 


a few minutes, his ſhirt was fo wetted by perſpiration, —— 


- that he could have wrung it. 


"Their veſſel was about 1 80 tons by regifter. They © 


: parchaſed firſt voyage about 270 ſlaves: the ſecond 


voyage 280. In the firſt voyage they loſt he thinks 
203 but having been ill, was obliged to give up his 


journal; in the 2d, exactly 90. In the Weſt. Indies he P. 520. 


found the loſs. of flaves to be very conſiderable on 


board many ſhips: Knew ſome bury half their Cargo, 


ſome A quarter, and ſome a third; it was. very 
uncommon to find ſhips without 090 loſs of their 
flaves. They loſt 10 ſeamen the firſt voyage out of 
233 and the ſecond voyage.g out of 30. "Tho kept 
a journal, 1 that the facts were mentioned as they . 


= Hap ened. 


he Venus failed with them both voyages, belong- 
ing to the ſame owners; they kept company to the 
river Del Rey the firſt voyage, where they ſlaved; 


that ſhip buried in that voyage 18 ſeamen out of 30. 


The ſecond voyage they kept company to the river 
Calabar, where they both ſlaved, and in that voyage 
her loſs exceeded their's in proportion to her Crew 3 
but cannot ſpeak exactly. 
In his 2d voyage they ſpoke to the York, Adams; 


on the windward coaſt ; ſhe had been 10 Holla from 


Liverpool, had loſt 51 of her people including 6 
mates, ut. of 75 men. He relates this, from a remark 
made in his Journal on the day they ſpoke to the 
TR. - 

In May 1788, two ki rived | in the Weſt: 1 Tr 
from 93 5 called the Hornet and Benſon; they 


P. 521. 


anchored cloſe to his ſhip. He went on board the 


Hornet, and was told they had loſt 11 men out of 
35; when the Benſon came to anchor, he was in his 


_ own ſhip, and could only ſee 2 whites . the 
fails, the. reſt were N Daves. 15 


=: 1 
EE 


* 


v. "ny | . I A. Hz 


== The crews of the African ſhips hed 3 dived 9 
Part II. in the Weſt-Indies, were generally (he did not know 
a ſingle inſtance to the N in a ſickly, debili- 
ated ſtare; the ſeamen who were diſcharged or de- 
” ſerted from thoſe ſhi "i in the Weſt-Indies, were the 
muaoſt miſerable objects he ever met with, He 2 
fa them with their goes rotted off, their legs ſwell 
do the ſize of their thighs, and ulcerated 1 over; 
_  fuch was their ſtate, that however inclined to relieve 
them, by taking them into their ſhips, they were 
_ deterred by not having ſurgeons on board to give 
them the neceſſary aſſiſtance; he faw them. on the 
- wharfs in Antigua, Barbadoes and Jamaica (eſpecially 
the two laſt) laying under the cranes and balconies 
expiring, and 8 dead. He ſaw laſt ſuly a dead 
P. 522. ſeamen. laying on the wharf in Bridge Town, Bar- 
badoes, who had been landed out of an African ſhip. ” 
Never ſhipped an African ſeamen in any voyage he |, 41 
made to the Weſt-Indies, He commanded a Weſt⸗ | 
- Indiaman to years, made 10 voyages, and never 
Toft but one ſeaman, and that was through intem- 
perance. Believes the African trade to be « eſtructiye 
to ſeamen, and beyond all compariſon with any trade 
he knows; believes they are in general treated with 
great barbarity in the ſlave ſhips ; and does not know 6 
| of their being ill-treated in any other ſervice. F | 
On the windward coaſt he had ſeen rice, ivory, 
and Malaguetta pepper, plantanes, bananas, yams, 
and many tropical fruits ; alſo on the leeward coaſt, 
palm oil, ivory, bar wood, and moſt tropical fruits, 2 
and has ſeen very fine ſugar canes brought on board 
F. 5237 the ſhips. Has ſeen traders and canoe men ſmoaking 
tobacco of their own growth. The African rice 
was conſidered in the ſhip he ſailed in much heartier 
food than the Caroline rice; they put two crues of 
water, to one crue of Caroline rice; and. three crues 
of water, to one crue of the Afreian rice. Has been 
at South Carolina, but never ſw rice growing; but 


* 8 enquiry * it grew in * — | 


To A 3 5 
J. A. Harl. 
; SPE? ws a iy foil: has boug he it 


8 


1790. 


25 the Ed coaſt from . natives, who brought Part — 5 


it on board in ſtmall canoes, (often with only one 
Oo a had been often on ſhore buying it in the ſhip's 


boats, and he does not recollect ever loſing any . f 


: from the ſurf. | 
Has ſeen the ſurf at. Dominique and St. Kitts, full 


a high as he ever ſaw it on the windward coaſt. On 1 5 
the lee ward coaſt, he was in the rivers were there was 


| ho furk; 


l Benin, buy great quantities of yams and eddoes from 


the people of Fernandipo, where he had often been 


Fo Del Rey and Calabar to buy yams, and always 
found them very ready to trade. The ſhips from 


Old Calabar, Del Rey and the Cameroons, he belieyes 


all ſend thither : has been 7. miles in the inland part 
of Fernandipo, and the yam and the eddoe plan- 
tations he always found in the higheſt order, and 
much more fo x be thoſe of Calabar. The yams were 
much better than any he ever ſaw in the Weſt-Indies. 
There is no ſlave trade carried on by the natives 
5 Fernandipo, but ſome of them have been taken 
off by che ſhips and boats touching there. 


At Calabar and Del Rey the only people that he 
heard called ſlaves, were the canoe boys: » has always | 


| ſeen the ſlaves treated there with great kindneſs and 
familiarity ;. ſo am ſo as to be ſometimes difficult to 
diſtinguiſh maſter from.ſlaye. _ 


He believes iy 77 to be as ingenious as = 
1 5 me diſadyantages, and as capable 
„ all the virtues: he never ſaw them particularly 
indolent, when there was an opportunity of working 


under the 


to advantage. 


He quitted the fave trade from conviction, that 
ir was perfectly illegal, and founded in blood. He 
could often have had a ſhipin that FITKE which was 
was ſecond mate P. 326, | 


chen very tucrative for the m TH 
De. oe 


The Europeans who trade for ſlaves in the bight of p. 524. 


bs 525» 


v. Biks. 


179. Was often on ſhore on the 8 coaſt. in, the | 
Part II. river Calabar, not often at Del. Rey. Was, very. 
often on ſhore at Calabar, ſometimes; 3 or 4 times a 
day to bring on board ſlayes, palm dil, and other 
articles. Quirted the trade from conſcientious prin- 
ciples, and not to receive a legacy in the Weſt- Indies. 
Maas firſt offered the command of an African ſhip in 
P. 527. Antigua, by Mr, Taylor in 1782; and from Mr. 
Cox in 1781 and 1782. Fa 
. 548. Hle ſaw at Calabar in the poſſeſſion of 1525 5 85 5 
two brothers, their de poſitions taken at Briſtol; and 
of William Floyd, who was mate of one of the. mi Ss 
when the tranſaction happened; he took no copy. The 
names of ſome of the ſhips there (i, e..1767)at 7 Z 
© | were the Duke of York, Beaven, of Liverpool; the 
Edgar, Lace, of Liverpool the Indian Queen, 


Lewis, of Briſtol; the Nancy, Maxwell, of Briſtolz; 


8 the Canterbury, Sparks, of London. Was told 
aubove 400 people from the old town came on board 
f. 530. the ſhips, and moſt of them remained all night. Has 
ſaid before the privy council that the Engliſh were 
as well received after the tranſaction, . alluding to the 
8 time he went thitber. ; = 
Believes it not general i in Guineamen to put the 
firſt 8 or 10 negroes in irons ; but after that, every 
man is put in irons when he comes on board, and 
ſo continued, unleſs in ſickneſs, till they reached the 
Welt Indies. It was ſo in his ſip. ; 
© Believes the boats he ſaw going from Calabar (in 
Which many then were armed) went to trade. 
Was tcld by Capt. Jeremiah Smith, that + 
voyage before, he (apt. Hall) was with his brother, 
(which was in 1772) a Capt. Fox had taken of ſome : 
people from the windward coaſt. 7 
P. 532. Never knew a ſhip fail. away without giving notice. 
f BZBelieves the calamity of the Kano, mentioned in 
page 521, proceeded in general from the ſcurvy,, 
oftener to be found in kn hips, than in any 
"ons; * never ſeen a Tg in any ſhip 9h 


* 


72 2 x 7 1 * 4 \ 1 : ' 


W. Invres. 5 "I A. Had; | 213 ; 


had ſailed i in, with the ſeorvy i in a great de As x 

to having ſcen people in aer with . cala- Parts, 

mity,. that had not been in African ſhips, has ſeen 

people labouring under the black ſcurvy. Does not 

know whether the ſcurvy produces the effect men- v5. 

tioned on the toes and legs, but believes it does. | 
When on the wind ward coaſt they were two ſhips. 5 

| in company, both voyages, and procured. as much | 

rice in addition to what they had, as they wanted. 

Has feen fields of rice. The moſt diſtant plantation 

from the ſea he has ſeen, was from g to 4 miles: 

the rice was carried to the ſhips in baſkets on perſons. 

heads ; does not know whether he could have got 

rice to load a ſhip of 200 tons. Saw but little ivory p. 534. 

on the windward coaſt, which was brought on board 

in canoes : believes on the lee ward coaſt they might | | 

have bought about 3 tons of i ivory in each voyage. P. 535. 
Has known a little bread given now and then to | 

the ſick ; procured at the iſland of Annabona ſome 

cocoa- nuts and caſſada flour, of which occaſionally 

gave the ſlaves a little, —and the fick ſlaves ſome- 

times had a dram in the wee, bis 

anſwers to his own ſhip. _ 
Suppoſes the armed canoes, ſeen in Del Rey river, 

were equipped for the protection of thoſe on board 

them, and their goods ; but believes they would take 

any opportunities that might offer of jeizing 9 

carrying off any 75 whom they N be able 

to ſurprize, page 5 

At Calabar 400 Bel Rey the ſlaves were always 

bought by the captain's; on the wind ward coaſt, they P. 536 

are in a great meaſure bought! in boats by the mates. 

"Thinks many flaves are killed, and of courſe that 

it is a bloody trade, founded his opinion on having | 

heard ſome traders ſay the ſlaves were taken in warz, | 

and from ſome of them in the W. Indies having told WE 

him they were kidnapt. Said before the privy e P. 5 37. 

he did not believe wars were entered 1 into on the f 


coaſt, to > make llaves. e a 
7 N L*. | 7 ; Tos 
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Abnicl. „ ue 
1790. Heard t 


: iat captains Fidler and Doyle, If! er. 

Fart II. peel, in 1775, were poiſoned ; but believes by the 
Ney Town people. His thip lay abreaſt of the 
„ Old Town, the pe ople of which always behaved 

P. 539 very well ſo his lip. Heard that the natives on 
the wind ward coaſt ne the officers of fhips 

a ſhore, and extorted goods for their releaſe, but. 
ever ſaw one inftance. Heard that they attemptd 
_ to ſeize and boarded his majeſty's ſhip Cheſterfield, 
capt. Barton, off cape Palmas. Has heard, but 
does not know, that they attacked trading ſhallops 4 
and boats, murdered the crew, and plundered the 
goods on board them: and ſuch actions may in 
182 . ſome inſtances be the probable cauſe of the cauvion 
ſtared, when they came on board our ſhips. Brings 

7. 5 40, the journal of his ſecond voyage. The evidence of 

haus firſt voyage was from memory, N Joſt his 

* 

Continued ſecond mate till the ſhip arrived at 
| Dominique, and came home chief mate; the ſecond 
voyage he was ſecond mate, and came home chief 

P. 541. ate from Jamaica. His duty, as ſecond mate, was 
in the hold, when proviſions and water were to be 
ſerved, or goods wanted for trade; on every other 
occaſion he deemed his duty on deek and in the 
boats neceſſary. In the middle paſſage to ſerve out 
| proviſions and attend on the quarter deck and tound- 
Houſe when the flaves were meſſing. The neceſſary 
duty conſiſts in overhauling the riggi ing, going on 
ſhore according to the captain's dire ons, and any 
other requiſite duty. When ſent a- ſhore it was his 
duty to bring on board fire-wood, and any thing elſe 
that was wanted. Had been ſent to Fernandipo as 
officer of the boat to buy yams and eddoes. Never 
80 bought flaves, it not being the mate's duty, but the 
P. LET captain's, at Del Rey and Calabar. Never ſlept on 
more in Africa. Was never abſent from the ſhip 
more * or 9 Re at a ſs when he "Hina 
m 
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bimſelt with 5 natives; and 1 his e 1790. 
ns to the flave trade from the traders, ds all Part II. 
ak Engliſh. 2417 1 2 
mor. the ent parts ok the windward. coat 
he he had been, he landed with equal ſafety as at 
St. Kitt s and Dominique. The ſur does ſometimes Vs 
558 very high on the windward coaſt, and the ſea, in 
| places, breaks at ſome diſtance from the ſhore; .- 
ron 55 always went on ſhore without meeting with 
any accident to the people or boat; and was there, 
he thinks, from 16 days to 3 weeks each voyage; 
not in the rainy ſeaſon. He anchored at a diſtance, 
and went on ſhore in a ſmall boat on account ef the 
ſurf. Had they had any bulky articles to take into 
the large boat they could have effected it in the ſame 
manner as at Dominique and St. Kitt s, which is by 
anchoring near the ſhore, and having 2 ſkids from p 544. 
the boats ſtern to the ſhore, which is the way of . 
taking off ſugars where there is a ſurf. Where the 
were on the windward coaſt they could not have 
landed always, but believes they could have landed 8 
as often as not; and they obſerve the ſame precau. 
tions in landing at St. Kitt's and Dominique as upon 
the windward coaſt. At Dominique he has been in 
Roſeau bay; and at St. Kitt's Baſſeterre. Theſe 
ports are at the leeward of the iſland, but he had 
frequently Known the ſea breeze blow ver ſtrong 
in both theſe ports, ſo as to do miſchief, and make 
landing difficult. The trade wind generally blows Þ- 545. 
from E. N. E to E. S. E. and continues from April to 
July, at times in each of thoſe months. When 
goods were to be ſhipped on the wind ward coaſt he 
never anchored in the large boat above 30 fathoms 
off ſhore; and uſed the ſame precautions at Domi- 
nique, about 30 feet diſtance, becauſe he had bulky 1 
articles to take in. Saw the ſame precautions uſed p. 546. 
at St. Kitt's, and could have gone as near between 
| CofE Meluoade 25 cape Three Points, 1 e 55 
: : be. --- 


go, 
een 1. 


| Apt Ca 2 . A b 


The ivory bought « on the windward coaft, was at 1 
fal be bought each voyage about 5 tons ok 
I rice on the windward coaſt, which was got in from 

16 days to about 3 weeks. Another ſhip, in 5 


+: company both voyages, bought about as much. 


| P, 547 · 


Ihe rice is ſometimes wet with falt water, When 


brought in the little canoe, Believes oftner 1 55 f 
Ie is reddiſh, and 1 is a very TY, food, eee, 


„„ OT 1 


io” the middle paſſage. 7 


Hie never knew the ſlaves aaa of pe 12 
in the ſhip he belonged to, which had grating, but 


no air-ports. Has often met with African ſhips 
without air-ports, but ſince he left the trade 'has 


ſeen more with ajr-ports e to the Weck koeies | 
than without. . 
Mloſt of thoſe who died on board the Neprune 
were able ſeamen, had no landſmen on board in | 
one voyage, but the cooper, armourer, and car- 
FRE mate; and never an i but 2; 
enus Joſt all her 
* officers the firſt voyage, except the chief mate and 
captain. At Annabona fome cocoa nuts and caſ- 5 


ys each voyage. Thinks the 


: ſada flour were all the refreſhments they got, He 


ſaw ſome live ſtock, plantains and bananas brought _ 
alono-fide his ſhip ; the captain bought ſome of 


| them for the cabin, but the ſick flaves had no 
refreſhments of that fort, In that voyage they 


had a dyſentery, ſo that the captain was afraid to 


give them plantaines and bananas ; and they had 


no room on deck for fowl-coops, nor any where, 
except in one of the ſmall boats, coops might 
have been laſhed on the ſhip's quarters, but were 


P. 550. 


not. | 


| difference of the ſoil, and the people of Fernan- 
dipo, not having any flaye trade, give all their 


attention to cultivation. 5 At 


It is very high Vale: at Fernandipo, and e ; 
rain falls there in the rainy ſea. The yams are 
much better than at Cilabzl he thinks from the 


| x 


5 


Ai 4 il. 47% 


At Fernandipo i in * 2d voyage, A boat of che 1590 

Jenus, Smith, which had been ſeat there for yams Part II. 
1 ** Calabar, enticed a canoe tb come along- fide wv 
with about 10 men in her; as ſoon as ſhe got 
very near, the men fired into her from the ſhip's. 


boat, on which they jumped over- board; ſome of 
them were . wounded, one was taken out of the 


Water, and died in leſs than an hour in the boat; 2 


others were taken up unhurt, and carried to Cala- 
bar to the ſhip: Captain Smith was angry at the 
officer, and ſent another officer in the boat to land 
the two men in the bay, whence they were taken. 
Imp mediarely after the boat had brought off theſe 
two 555 „the witneſs went into the bay in their 
ewn long- boat, and ſending on ſhore two men to 


fill water, they were ſurrounded by the natives, 


who drove three ſpears into one of the men, and 
wounded the other with a large ftick, in conſe- 
quence of taking away the two men juſt men- | 
tioned. Knows of no other inſtance; It was ſaid P. 55 i; 
they had diſputed with the people on ſhore when 
trading with them for yams, but they had not done 

7 of the boat's crew any injury. 

Never was more than 2 miles from the 180 
except in the long boat to F arnandipo. When he 
ſpoke of 15 leagues up the river, ſaid the 5 lay 
at anchor thereabouts. 

"He never ſaw any ſlaves in the country of Del 
N and Calabar, except the women and canoe- _ 
men. Firſt entered into the Welt-India trade, as P. 552. 
commander of a veſſel from London in 1780 be- 
tween 1777 and 1780, was on board the Tartar 
privateer. As to the property acquired on board a 
private ſhip of war being a traffic tounged in blood, 
does not think himſelf competent to ſpeak to it. 

The Tartar carried 34 guns; 2 30 men; he was firſt 
I 5 


Knows the ſurf to be les at Woodbridge's bay, P. 544. 


1 than at Roſeav, and has heard that to be the general 


Ee He place 


„ 
4 * where all 1 in particular bring up 
Bo. on: their arrival, and where they take on board their 


P. 338. 


4+ 
* 


% 
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— homeward-bound cargo. The large boats come to 
anchor at ſome diflanee From the ſhore at Baſſererre, | 
r. 555 St. Kitt's, which is open to the ſouth. Has not 


ſeen much ſugar taken off from St. Citt's 5 Docs 
not know Half - moon bay. 


Is not competent to ſpeak of the treatment of the 


1 kr in Weſt Indies: wiſhes to decline it: has often 


heard that the ſurf at Baſſeterre is often ſo high as 


to prevent the boats from "I off ſugar for 9 
together. | 


When he ſaw the Deniſon in the Welt Indies, he - 


heard that ſhe had loft 31 perſons. _ 


Has ſeen the ſlaves in Africa N wich their 
maſters. 


Diſputes 1 the cauſes be S heard ahonet 


Mor the natives of frica detaining the officers and 


crews of ſhips boats, and Tequiring, a ranſom and 
= e ee 2 


Rutter told bun that: the king of the Old mY 
gave his daughter for a wife to the chief trader of the 
New Town, but the two king' J brothers laid the Was 
a favolite woman. 

Capt. Smith was ic te attentive to the ſick 
ſailors and ſlaves. He remembered an inftance of a 
woran being bought, with her child about ſix weeks 
old; the child was very croſs from fickneſs, and 
made much noiſe at night. The boatſwain wiſned 
much to throw it overboard, and ſoljcited the captain 
for permiſſion to do it, alledging 1 it would not live, 
and, if it did, would fetch nothing, which requeſts. 
the captain received with horror and deteſtation. 


P. 5 bas. It was always neceſſary for the perſon to have a cat 


who attendad the ſlaves, in meſſing, and taking their 
exerciſe; they ſometimes received a few ſtrokes when 
they refuſed: he attended by the N 5 order, but 


wed the cat at his . 


55 Remember 


5 
ö 


b 


name. 


Ar Rica. „„ + A. Hart. 5 mg 
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IA at © Dominique econ not land wich 1 pom? | 
_ of the ſhip' s boats for 48 hours. Part H. 


One of the captains at Calabar did not te — — 


with the people of New Calabar, to furprize the Old 


Town people; but Knows not the eee 8 Or ee 8 


Knew a llave jump overboard. in the 1 river Del = : 


8 1 8 306; a ren 


3 


Wi eaamibed — anne, Wuson, , 


og 9 


Surgeon i in has Majeſty” 8 navy, made L voyage to 


Africa, in the Elizabeth of 370 tons, John Smith, from 
London, failed 10th May, 1788, and returned 6th Dec. 
1789, the crew and ſlaves were as well treated as in 
any other. ſhip ; took on board-602 ſlaves, who were P. 562. 
all confined, and crowded between decks at night, 
during the voyage; (a few women excepted) when 


* 


brought on board, a gloomy penſiveneſs ſeemed to 


over caſt their countenance, and continued in a great 


many. I hey loſt in the voyage 155 ſlaves, of whom 
there were, in his opinion, two-thirds z the primar 


cauſe of whoſe death might be deemed melancholy; 
the ſymptons of their diſorders generally the fame, 


and he does not recollect ever to have cured any of 
them: Another reaſon for believing that their deaths 
might be aſcribed to melancholy from their ſituation 


was, that ſome taken ill, who had not the melancholy, _ © 


took medicines with very good effect. He heard them 5 
ſay, in their language, that they wiſhed to die, and was es RS 
told by captain Smith, the mortality of. the ſlaves; Was _ 


owing to their thinking ſo much of their ſituation. 


Ihe flux prevailed in their ſhip, which he conceived in 
a great meaſure owing to the ſamè cauſe, and to their 
refuſing ſuſtenance, by which they became debilitated, 
but the ſlaves had no other very fatal diſorder. Hes - 
* the ſlaves complain of heat; the ill effects which 


E e 2 reſulted 


4 


220 Arnie. . Wen, 


1790. reſulted from this, and their confinement, was weaks = 


Part II. neſs, and fainting ; which he believed. * been the 

. cauſe of the death of ſlaves, having ſeen ſome die 
few minutes after being brought up, which 3 
from corrupted air, and heat, Jointly. Has ſeen them 
go down apparently quite well at night, and found 


5 F. 0 dead in the morning They had an hoſpital, but 


the ſick ſlaves lay on the bare planks, which by the 
motion of the veſſel, oſten cauſed excoriations from 
te prominent parts of the body. The loſs of men 


was greater than that of women. The men were 
enerally kept in irons, the ſickly excepted. _ Thinks 
fie trade could not be purfued ſafely, if the men were 
not in general in irons. They attempted to riſe on 
them at Bonny; a few of them jumped over- board, 


and were picked yp. The ſlaves on being brought 


'Þ, 56 5. On deck, are placed cloſe to each other, and on each 


of their irons there is a ring, through which a chain is 
rolled, and faſtened with ring-bolts to the deck, by a 
hook; in which fituation they are compelled to dance 
by che cat often. It is very common 2 
refuſe ſuſtenance; with ſuch, gentle means are uſed, 
but if without ſucceſs, the cat is generally applied: 


Slaves appeared much crowded below. He generally 


took off his ſhoes before going down, and was very 


utious how he walked, leſt he ſhould tread on them.- 
Three veſſels belonging to the fame houſe as their's, 


failed to the coaſt for ſlaves. Elizabeth, Wallis, and 

the Favourite, Bamfield, both of London; and the 
Elizabeth, Marſhall. The Elizabeth, Wallis, the firſt 

1 6 6. Topage bought about 450 flaves, and buried above 200 
ore her arrival in the river Plate, as he was told by 

the Commiſſioner of the Royal Phillippine Company 


of Spain. The Favourite bought 466 in Africa; her 


mortality 73, and delivery 393 in the river Plate, as 
he was tald by her chief mate and ſurgeon. The 
Elizabeth, Marſhall, bought 546; mortality 158; 
delivery 388, as told by Mr. Duffin. There were 2 
| vo 3 in 1 8 N the {mall Po when 


the 


"1 


| 1 


r the ſlaves to 


Arnica · 3 1 Wuson. In 


a arrived in the river Plate; 3 after delivery of the rage. 
cargoes of the 3 ſhips, 220 ſlaves died by this Galen Part 1. 1 
which he Knows, by being appointed, with the Spaniſh Wyman 
furgeon, to take care of the negroes on ſhore. His 
dip s company were 55 in all; of which they loſt 18, P. 567, 
Viz. 16 by ſickneſs, and 2 drowned. Of the crew of 3 
the Elizabeth, Marſhall, he was told by the ſurg eon, 
the mortality was 27, a woman found means to get 6 
rope-yarn, the night preceding, which ſhe tied to the 
head of the armourer's vice, then in the woman's 
room; ſhe faſtened it round her neck, and in the 
morning was found dead, whence it appeared, ſhe muſt 
have uſed great exertions to accompliſh her end. A 
young woman alſo hanged herſelf, by tying rope-yarn 
to a batten, near her uſual ſleeping place, and ſlipping 
off the platform; the next morning ſhe was found 
warm, and he uſed the proper means for her recovery, 
5 but in vain. Among many caſes where force was 
neceſſary to oblige the flayes to take food, he would 
relate that of a young man, who, he conceiv:d, 
ſtarved himſelf; he had not been very long on board 
before he perceived him get thin; they found he had 
not. taken his food, and 1 taking any; mild 
means were uſed to divert him from his reſolution ; 
they endeavoured to make him underſtand that he 
mould have any thing he wiſhed for; but he ſtill 
. refuſed to eat; they then uſed the cat with as little 
ſucceſs; he always kept his teeth ſo faſt, that it was 
impoſſible to get any thing down; they endeavoured | 
to introduce a ſpeculum oris; but the points were too 
obtuſe to enter; and next tried a bolus knife without 
effect. In this ſtate he was 4 or 5 days, when he 
was brought up as dead, to be thrown overboard ; 
{hk he, agreeable to his general expreſs directions, 
was called and uſed endeavours to recover him, 
tho! in vain; two days afterwards he was brought 
up in the fame ſtate as before; he then ſeemed to 
wiſh to get up, they aſſiſted him and brought him aft 
to che — place, . in a feeble voice, in his own 


By _ ng 


| 


= A 


* 


7. 369. 


8 he 2 W. A Was given N 


Var Ft. and he drank ; they began to have hopes o ein d 


him; bur he again ſhut his teeth as faſt as ever, and 
reſolved'to die, which on the gth day from his per- 
ceivable refuſal, he did: has known Daves. j jump 
overboard. he believes to drown ' themſeves ;. could 
relate two inſtances in their own ſhip; the firſt, when 


off Annabona, a ſlave on the ſick liſt, jumped over 


board, and was picked up by the natives; the 
Lond. when at ſea; the captain and officers, at 
dinner, heard the alarm of a ſlave being overboard, 


and perceived him making every exertion to drown _ 


kimfelf, by putting his head under water, and lifting 
His hands up, and thus went down, as if exulting 


that he got away; the perſon picked up in the 


former inſtance, died ſoon after: the ſhip is fitted 


up in a way to prevent ſuch attempts, by high 


ding round the quarter deck, main deck 94 
| A man who came on board apparently well, 
ſortiy after looked melancholy; a certain wildneſs 


appeared in his countenance; he began to eat his 


food voracioully, and ſometimes as if inſenfible what : 


it was, at other times refuſed it entirely; at length 
he became noify, and called out, * armourer,” Who 


generally took the ſlaves out of irons when neceſſary x . 


he at length died inſane. 
An inſtance on board, ab him to believe 


they were as affectionate as moſt other people. At 7 
P. 11 Bonny, one of the people called Breeches, of the 


higher claſs, was brought on board. He ſeemed to 
tate his fituation to heart, and got ill; but from 


indulgencies, which none of the reſt had, he partly 
recovered. When he was convaleſcent, a young 
woman, was alſo brought on board, who proved to 

be his fiſter. On their firſt meeting, they ſtood in 
ſilence, and looked at each other apparently with 


the greateſt affection ;—they rulhed into each others 
 arms—embraced=—ſeparated_ theplelyes again and 


SOR — - Sg = 8 


"et IN 4-8 
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Arnrea, 1 


_ 


gain embraced. The. wk ind By tears to 1e ; 
run down the females cheeks. The man had a Part I. | 
return of his former complaint, and his fiſter attended — * 
him with the greateſt care: the firſt thing ſhe did of 
a morning, was to come to the witneſs, and alk how 
her brother did.—He at length died on the news 
of which, the ſiſter wept bitterly, tore her hair, and 
ſhewed other ſigns of diſtraction. They carried her 
ſafe to South America, and there delivered er 
They generally found more females than males 
for ſale on the coaſt, and the males he believed ſold 
at the higheſt price. There were 80 ſlaves fick and 
on recovery, when they arrived in the river Plate. 
le quitted the trade becauſe it did not perf᷑ctl ß 
coincide with his ideas, and being obliged to uſe 
means for the preſervation of the cargo contrary o : 
his feelings, which was the frequent uſe of che cat P. 57 1. 
5 to oblige them to take their food; and even in the 
"af of chaſtiſement he has ſeen the ſaves look up at 
Hirn with a ſmile, and, in their own language, ſay, 
« preſently we ſhall be no more. There never was 
2 man of greater feelings, of more humanity, or who 
paid more attention to the preſervation, of the ſlaves 
for the ſake of his employers, &c. than the capt. of 
their ſhip. He never allowed any one to chaſtiſe the 
flaves except himſelf and the ſurgeon. Has been 
told by the ſurgeon of rhe Elizabeth, Marſhall, that 
while they lay at the iſland of St. Thomas, the Hero, 
Withers, was there, and had loft 159 Nlaves of the | 
ſmall pox. In the river Bonny he was on board a 
Spaniſh veſſel, under American colours, the St. An- 
tonio. The captain had buried the ſurgeon, and all 


— <4 


3h 4 
* wh 
* Ws 


- the officers (the boatſwain excepted) and molt of the 


crew, he himſelf was taken ill, and begged rhe wit- 
neſs might attend him. He did ſo, hut he died going 
over the bar; by which means a Spaniſh gentleman 
© (ſupercargo of their ſhip). went down to this veſſel : 
finding Spaniſh papers on board, he put officers. in 
. from their VOrD. and the two others. which ths DT. £81 
* . ere 
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- 1790. "there i in che ſame employ. "es the death 6 capt, 
Part II. Daniel, of the St. Antonio, he told the witneſs 
—— came from Carthagena in North America, went. into 


"ſome port in Holland with the cargo, got goods there 
.to buy ſlaves in Africa, and carry them | to Cartha- 


gena or ſome other Spaniſh ſettlement, - This infor- 


mation he 1 7 him to give the Spaniſh Selens. 
Believes, for her ſize, the ſaid Spaniſh veſſel ſof- 


tered more loſs than any Engliſh veſſel he ever knew. 

They bought the ſlaves at Bonny, which being 
an iſland, 5 believes they were brought from the 
inland country. Had three in the Elizabeth in the 


P. 574. nie line. . Ho. was head a 5 is 25 years of. 
4 = a : 


Never tbok any on hoard but what were 1 


"rently in good health; and believes two or more 
males died to one female. The flaves oft com- 
plained of heat, and he was induced to believe they 
were diſſatisfied with their ſituation, from their 
refuſing food and endeavouring to kill themſelves. 
. 5 5. Recollects ſomething of the ſhip being very near 
7 on ſhore in going out of harbour; belicves they 


55 were one day in that ſituation, and the men flaves 
ck at 


were kept below, but the women were on de 
intervals he believes, and that their health was viſibly 


affected, while they were kept below by the diſtreſs / 


of the ſhip. Believes fixed melancholy to be one 


* cauſe of the loſs of ſlaves; the ſymptoms, lowneſs of 


ſpirits and deſpondency: refuſing. nouriſhment en- 
cxeaſes them, the ſtomach gets weak, fluxes enſue, 
and. from debilitated ſtate, ſoon carty them off. 

The ſhip hoiſted Spaniſh colours after they left 
Altrica, and were ſome way to the ſouth: of the line. 


Hie underſtood Meſſrs. Firmin de Taſtet and £0. 


+ were the owners, and believes. they were Britith ſub- 
Jects. The ſhip came home under inglith colours, 


Which he believes were hoiſted ſhortly after they left 


. 577. the river Plate. Believes the two ſnips in company 


2 * them were bound « to Cadiz. After it. was ſet- 


ttleck 
OED” 
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he 


* yy 0. 
"ſtood they were to fail to Africa to rake in Naves,. Part 


$147 © 2-Withls, © 
1. ould go with & capt. Smith, be under 17 


and deliver them to commiſſioners of the Philippine 


Company of Spain at Montevided on the river Plate. 
They had a Spaniſh ſupercargo, ſurgeon, boarſwain, 


ind mate in their * The ſlaves attempting to 
riſe, Vas a reaſon for keep ping a ſtricter guard over _ 


them than they otherwiſe ſhould have done. Their 
| thip had proper gratings and air, ports, though the 


Ibis is his opinion. Melancholy or grief has been 


* negroes complained of heat. He alſo heard the 


negroes complain of cold, and defire the air: ports to 


be mut, when they got near the moutk of the river 


Plate. They ſometimes ſtationed a white man at 


night in the men's room, Has not heard melan- P. 579. 
cholic habit aſcribed by medical men as a cauſe of 


"dyſentery. Believes the melancholy of the ſlaves was 


the reaſon of their not cating, they became weak, 
and incapable of digeſting their food; the conſe- 
- quences were pal IR, and a dyſenter generally 
"enſued. Debility is often the cauſe. of indigeſtion. 


ant 


held by phyſicians to produce a coſtive habit, The 
dyſentery in their ſhip, he believes, was in ſome 
meaſure contagious. Debiliry of ſtomach increaſes 
the melancholy: are obliged to give medicines, which 
their weak ſtate is ſcarcely able to bear. Melancholy, 
therefore, the remote cauſe of Aae. 


* 


AFRICA, - Witneſs ens Alxx FALCoNBRIDGE 


Is a Surg eon {Ep hag four voyages 20 . in p. 61. 
3 of them to Weſt Indies, from 1780 or 1781 to _ 


1787, firſtin the Tartar, Frazer, ſecond and fourth 


. : Emilia, Frazer, third Alexander, Mc. Taggart, 


was taken in firſt voyage at C Mount, in the 


3 *2d went to windward .and Grain Coaſt, in 3d and 


** to — of Benin, e Slave Trade, chi — P. 582. 
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ore. 


Part, two of them got up to ſeize him; woul 
"efcap ed, but was, 


* entruſted by witneſs with various articles, of which 


iis. * Africans there will always give . 90 


Price for ſuch dogs; (606) has ſcen; many mall 
dnes at Bonny not. dar e enough to hold a man: 
L(ibid) was to d by Cape-Mount-Jack ha. was a 


r practice. (607 
P. 583. bas 
on oy rd bays with child ; aſked her by the inter- 
pfreter how ſhe came to be ſold; ſaid that return- 


hands before brought on board. Same voyage an 


elderly man brought on board ſaid, (thro? inter- 
8 that he and his ſon planting yams were 
eized by profeſſed kidnappers, by which he means 
perſons who make kidnapping their conſtant ; 


Beings a (605). 
On laſt voyage at Bonny, Ti 4 canoe came 


along ſide belonging to Blundell Foubre, a trader; 

1 5 ſaw no ſlaves in the canoe; two traders on board 
| handed up a fine ſtout fellow, deſired he might be 
put in irons, which was directly done, and he was 

paid for: witneſs enquiring why he was ſold, he 

52 that he came to Bonny to the Trader's houſe, 


465 4 7 if he bad ever ſeen a ſhip? replying 


DES 3 Bs | * no 5 : 5 
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290. „ ppl by kidnapping. and crimes; 3 

Y E aule on ſecond Voyage at C. Mount, a man was 

— odge on board well Known to Frazer and his 

"officers, by name of Cape Mount-Jack, then ſpoke 

"a ittle F was very tractable and, learned 
1 e faid he was invited one evening to 

q nk" with, his neighbours. When about to N = 

. 

opped by a large dog aid, this 

12 5 common practice in bis country; told. his 
Tory often, (607), never varied. From his cha- 

1 »viour thinks his veracity might be relied « on; was 


Ahe loſt none, alſo by the ſallors. Has ſeen ſeveral 


. dogs, large enough to hold. 2 man at Cape 
unt, on Windward Coaſt, Tucker has 1 or 2 


ing from a viſit was ſeized, paſſed through ſeveral. 


zd voyage at Bonny, a woman was brought . 


* 


PER Tr: he 

. ſight, and he was {ld "as 1 0880 to bed bj; thts 0 i 

curious about this man, from his appearing amaz- Gy 

ed when brought on deck. Cannot tell "RE : 

Frazer knew the man was thus trepanned, bur h 

Was paid for on board the ſhip. (625) _ | 

Capt. Gould of che Alert, told witneſs he had 

Gen a man from little C. Mouft. He was turnes g 

out. of the brig Alert, perhaps for this. e ee, 
On laſt voya re landing ſome ſlaves at Grenada, 8 

3 Ga when on ſhore, converſed with a Black called 
Liverpool, captain of a floop. - Witneſs aſking the P. $34. 
ſubject of 1 he ſ lia the ſlave knew his 
parents in Africa, and told him that being con- 
cerned in kidnap ping ſome neighbours, theiy 
friends had kidnapped him, or cauſed' it to be 
done, ſaid this was a common practice in bis 
+ country: thinks he can depend ont the authenticity 
of theſe inſtances. Neither the ſlaves nor himſelf 
had any intereſt'in miſrepreſentation. Does not 
133 recollect any others within his own, | 
knowledge; has keard an hundred other ace 
counts. | 

In the ſecond” voyage, two black Abel cam 

in a canoe, and informed the Captain there was 
trade a little lower down. The Captain went there 
and findin r. no trade, ſaid he would not be n ä 
a fool, and detained one of the Pee 5 

about two Hours a very fine man was brough 
board and fold, and the canoe- man was re ale 
Was informed by a Black pilot that this man had 

committed no crime, but was ſurrounded and ſeized 
on the beech, and brought on board. 

Is induced to think the pevple on the Grain 
| Coaſt are ſometimes carried off by the Europeans. 
They ſhew great ſuſpicion when in ſhips, always 
"ſtand as near the gangway as they can. and on the 


leaſt a Jump: Pond. 7 @ & 


j 


Tor 


798. 2 


E 


— 2 11 Falcos KID | 
Thinks. crimes are falſcly imputed; ae * 
of ſelling the accuſed. On the 2d De R. 
e 15 the llaves brought, on board was 
one who 5 


the river, a king's "ps: called. N 
wantę brandy, and other goods in & at, but 
1 wy no. 11 late ir to buy p 68 Accuſed this, 
nan with extortion, in the ſale of his fiſh, 5 after 
ſome kind of trial on the beach, condemned him 


to be fold. Was told this by the boar” 's crew: wha, 1 


2 7 © were aſhore. when it happened, who told, Mer as of 


v. ess 


"their own knowledge, (618 


Ia laſt. voyage was fared, 5 15 tl 0 al + „Mr. 
Philip ese: cha on. to C. Egaitcaute, the, 
Steateſt number of ſlaues were made, by Sad 


by !5Y8 

Ha ard that the great men Ares up 3nd; 15 
oy women to entice young men, that they 

e convicted of adultery and ſold. 


* 


Children were brought to the veſſel 0 


| almoſt every day, Never recollects their parents f | 


corp with them, or relations known to be ſuch. 


Does. not believe many ſlaves are Priſoners, of 
war, as we underſtand the word war. In Africa 


A piratical expedition for making flaves is termed: | 


6. war. Blundell. Foubres before - mentioned, 
Bonny faid white men went to war like fools when, 
they knew their enemies Were prepared. 8 © hey. 
went in the night, ſet fire to the town, and ca 
the people as they fled from the flames. 1515 
Trader aid this practice was very common. os . 
Does not recolle& ever ſeeing à flave with 5 
freſh wound, has ſeen their wriſts and arms EXC 
rlared by the country ropes they were tied witb. 
© Has never heard of flayes being bred in Mies 


"Believes violent means are uſeg by Europeans to 
bes 185 for ſlayes. Heard the Captain of a 
| W 


a 


| - La, kind of. ich... Was. = 
| Ko by one of the ſailors, cha is man Was fiſhing 5 


— 


5 e 


TY — 


Briſtal ip fay 


freſhen their way. Capt. Vickers told this to him 
and other 3 of che hip. Has ſeen no inſtance 
If. () 

Few guns kept in 1 for ſhewi; Nd ſoew! 


. great numbers lying in a heap with other goods; 
always underſtood they were for trade, particularly 


at Bonny. Many black people ſaid theſe ordinary 
trade guns kill more out of the butt than the 


2 muzzle. 1 33 LI 


Five to ten e More or less ma bought p. 517. 


every day, greateſt numbers come from fairs. 


Large canoes, ſome having a 3 or 4 pounder laſhed 
on their bows, go to the up- country, in 8 or 10 


days return with great numbers of ſlaves; heard 


once to the amount of 1200. The ſhip that has 
been longeſt in the river has firſt choice, and gene- 
rally ſails in a few days. People in theſe canoes 


have generally cutlaſfes; a quantity of muſquets is 


always 1 in the canoes, cannot tell for what uſe. 


Slaves examined generally by the ſurgeon. Al 


he has ſeen appear dejected when brought on board. P. 388. 
Some are ſo the whole voyage, others tiſl they die. 

Has known ſeveral refuſe ſuſtenance with a deſign ' 
* ſtarve themſelves; compulſion uſed in every 


ſhip he has been in to induce ſlaves to take their 


food. Has known many inſtances of their refuſing 
to take medicines when fick; becauſe they wiſh to 
die. A woman on board the Alexander, was de- 


jected, taken ill of a dyſentery, and: refuſed both 


food and medicine. Being aſked by the interpreter 


what ſhe wanted, ſhe replied, nothing but to die 


—. the did die. Many other fs expreſſed the | 


A great dads: in his 8 bafore the Privy 


Council reſpecting the tonnage of the ſhip he ald | | 
in, being there ſtated twice the real ſize, were as 
PEAT as he can gycls, from 200 do 2 50 tons. On 


2 | | "Mi cond 


at Bonny when. his traders were 179 
ſlack, he fired a gun into or over the town, to Part 4 


2 — 


e KQ91A 4  Farcon 


m—_ x. 
1790. ſecond: voyage purchaſed about 300 flaves, and 
Pre IL dot between 30 and 40. In the Alexander, pur- 

chaſed 380, loſt; 105 In. laſt deres, er ale. 
* * about 420, and loſt $1. or gz. 5 
When employed in Rowing flaves made che 
mol of the room and wedged: them in, they had 
not ſo much room as a man in his coffin either in 
length or breadth: impofüble for them to turn or 
ſhift with any degree of eaſe, had often occaſion to 
from one: ſide of their rooms to the other always 
took off his ſhoes, but could not avoid pinching! * 
them; has the marks on his feet where they bit and 
ſccratched him: In every voyage when the ſhip? 
was full they complained of heat and want of air. 
Confinement in chis ſituation ſo injurious that has 
known them go down apparently in good health at 
night and found dead in the —— On laſt 
voyage opened a ſtout inan who ſo died; found the 4 
contents of the thorax and abdomen healthy, 1 
dludes he died for want of freſh air; thinks it 
poſſible he might have died of an apoplexy, but 
; Lo mri chat was not che caſe den inſtance.” 1 
"The ee goes. — 5 the firſt thing ever - - | 
morning, was never among: them ro minutes, but g 0 
his ſhirt was wet as if dipt in water. The Alex-' 
ander coming out of Bonny, got a- ground on the 
bar, Was detained there 6 or 7 days, with a great 
ſwell: and heavy rain; air ports obliged to be ſhut 
and part of gratings on weather- ſide covered; al- 
moſt all the men ſlaves taken ill with the dur * 
p. 5 590. laſt time he went down ſo hot, he took off his 18 x ; 
more than 20 had fainted or were fainting; ' got 
_ leyeral haunted on deck, 2 0 r 3 died, and of "7 
the reſt, before they reached the W. Indies; Was 
down about 1g minutes, and made ſo ill ee 20 
not get up without Was taken of a dy entery 
and diſabled from dag Deſt the a 687 the 
ig 21 0927 1 a Vs © - > WAY + 4 % 45 * * : 


: 
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 Faicontaibes. 


e in every ſhip for ſick ſlaves, no actom- 1 
las — them, lie on the bare planks, Bas ell. 
ſeen frequently the prominent part of the bones of wy 
the emaciated about ſhoulder blade and knees, 
Dare. If plaiſter or ee applied they Sene⸗ 
Tally. remove them. 

Moſt prevalent diſorders in Negro-thips' "urs. 
fevers and. dyſenteries; conſequences of numbers 
being ill of the latter extremely noxious ; cannot 

| , anegixe any ſituation fo dreadful and diſguſting. 
” In the Alexander,” deck was covered with blood 
and mucus, reſembled a ſlaughter - houſe; the 
ſtench and foul air were intolerable, from being 
down a ſhort time in the Alexander is perſwaded 
a night's conſinement in that firuation would have 
deſtroyed him (630) thinks as the tradeſmen ſtanc 
many: of theſe inconveniencies cannot be prevented. 
| , Nexyer: could recover a ſlave from a bad dyſen- 
tery, thinks it cannot be done while the cauſe re- Þ 
mains, has known ſome few ſlaves recover who P r 
ſeemed not to reflect much on their ſituation. 
Apples this obſervation to ſhip-board (625) prin- oy 
cipal cauſes, a diſeaſed mind, unden tranſitions 
from heat to cold, a putrid armoſphere, wallowing 
in their n excrement, and being ſhackled roge- 
ther: men die in twice the number of women, who 
are not ſhackled, believes no man would attempt 
| to carry: them without ſhackling. Slaves ſhackled 
beogether frequently quarrel; believes in all ſlave 
ſhipy :, In each appartment are 3 or 4 tubs, ſlaves 
at 4 diſtance: find it difficult to get over other 
1 them; ſometimes if one wants, his com- 
panion refuſes to go; if relaxed, one exonerates, 
While diſputing over their neighbours, this cauſes 
great diſturbance.” In the Alexander, has known 
2 or 34nſtances of a dead and living ſlave found | ia 
Ale Morning ſhackled together. © 5 
On laſt voyage purchaſed 18 male negroes; who 
were pare of a cargo which had roſe « on the a 
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3 9 Bille. Ub or 4s run be ſmip on ore; m 
1 4 u II. were taken again. Has heard of inflirre@iviis on 
— board the Vu ure of Liverpool, a en ene 
8 PQ D104 
Slave ſhips are fitted up with 1 view, to prevent 


5 precautions there neceflary. 
Flas known inſtances of ſlaves jum ping 


f chro the netting when brought on board, and was 
e or devoured by the ſharks. Same voy- 


renchman remembers miſſing a ſick man in the 


llaves jumping over- board, eee ar ny 


In the Alexander one forced his way 


Alexander, whom he ſaw overnight, muſt tes : 


-got"over-board.. // On laſt voyage; a fine iowa 
woman brought on board, crie« continually,” re- 

© Fuſed her food; and waſted much in 3 or 4 ays, 
was ſent 0a ſhore to Bonny for her recovery, ſoon 


5 in would have known i it if ſhe had, 611 * 
On firſt voyage, ſaw at Bonny, on board 
Emilie, a woman chained on deck, bande chief 


mate ſaid was mad. On ſecond voyage, had a 
woman on board whom they were force to chain 


Jamaica. Aſeribes this inſanity to their being 
torn from their connections and their country. 


. 
* 9 


examined as they come up in the morning, a 
They are made to jump in their irons 3" this 

lied dancing by ſlave- dealers, has been often 

. ; a 27 8 


. = as ST EWA ww Tc: „ 8 
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Kal 5 1 


While on the coaſt, the irons of male Daves 


* 5 * 
1 0 

b ; 
- 


_ | tan e chearful, but hearing ſhe was to be fent 
5 93 3. again on board hip „hung herſelf, as was informed 
by. Billy Frazer. - "She had not the venereal _ | 


oy 


at certain times, in a lucid: interval, was Told at 


large chain is reeved through a ring on the ſhac- 
He les of each, thro* ringbolts on deck and locked. 


P. e deſired in every ſhip to flog! ſuch as would not 
ly a cat rin wa band ent me 


age, near 20 jumped overboard out of the Enter- 
Few Wilſon, as did a number out of a large 


Wh 
1 
bo 
KA. 
U 


5 og . nit . chief n. mate had allo, he belies ky 296.: 


: 1 
4 0 5 
wn, | 
M4 9 ; 
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* 
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WE Being aſked if 7 caſe 91 chips firiking or "I 
= ing up, * ſlaves, could be diſ-engaged 1 — — e 8 


: a to. the heat of. the. rooms. 5 


— always lamentations for loſs of country and friends, i 


24 1 . 
en Mong Farconbkide Fo 


ſo as. to ſwim on-ſhbre;, ſays. every man looks fi 155 


tc his own lafety. On ſecond e 
under imperial colours, Capt. Bell, was blown- 
off river Galenas. Was informed yy 2 


Galenas and cape Mount, woſt « 


Were drowned; had one woman on 5 | Hei * 
_- ſhip..who. had ſaved hgrſelf by ſwimming, but 
1 burnt; believes others were ſaved $7 Was | 
= informed the ſhip was Engliſn. of 


 Horſe-beans: and rice principal 934 of GD on. 


8 Windward and Gold, Coaſt, at Bonny one meal of 


yarns a day, ſometimes a little bread and beef. 


0 In the firſt part of middle paſſage each ſlave is P. . 
5 allowed a int and g of e per r | 
the iflands as much as they chu e; 11 (* frequently 


on eee e 


known ſlaves call out for water: in the night, owing 


Flas heard flayes ſing on e the ſubje 


Had refuſed ſlaves in every voyage, molt i 25 the 
Alexander, 16 ſold by auction, 1 or 2 as 805 3 
the 


bu 5 dollars each; was informed by ſome = 
- - purchaſers that they all died e they failed. 


The ſlaves in the Emilia and Alexander were 


5 5 ſold by ſcramble. The Emilia was darkened, by. 
1 ſails, and covered round; men flaves. Raced 
main deck, women on quarter deck. 


os on ſhore were informed by a gun When ſale was 


- opened. A great number with cards or rallies. in 
their hands, inſcribed. with their names, came 85 | 
_ ith 


ard and ruſhed thro” the barricado door w 


= ferocir ty of brutes; ſome bad 3 or 4 handker- 
- Uhels hs tied 


together to Feet hoſe ; they thought 
hei . 4 enada che women 
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Arrrca, . Faiconziben. f 
. were ſo terrified 1 Grant got. out of the 3s - 
Jen, and ran about the town as if mad. 8 
nin the ſecond voyage, ſaw a ſcremble on board 
the Trial, Macdonald, 40 or 50 flaves leaped i into 
MY the. ſea, believes were all taken up again. 
Mere not divided in lots, but placed rene. 
Sufly; the purchaſers put cards or rallies about t e 
becks of thoſe they chuſe. The feparation of pa- 
rents from children, &c. very little attended to,— . 
| Frazer, however always adviſed the planters never 
dt part relations or friends. No precautions uſed 
inthe ſcramble to prevent it: ſlaves uſed to beg 
that ſuch a friend or relation might be bought and 
fent with them. 
Has heard of 2 perfor” 8 refuſing: to purchaſe a 
man's wife, and was next day informed che man 
had hanged himſelf. 

Did not always meet with a ready market for 
bes, particularly laſt voyage; ſtopt ſome time 
at Barbadoes, went thence to Tobago; no demand 

there; thence to Grenada, and ſold chern on the 
Nerxchant's own terms for bills at very long dates. 
Bill for his own privilege (the ſlaves allowed che 
officers by the owners) was at 12 months. 
Was on ſhore on all the W. India iſlands "Ip was 
* except Tobago; uſed to think the general 
treatment of ſlaves very cruel. Saw a man in a 
goal at Jamaica, who had been ſo ſeverely flogged 
as to have a ſack of ſtraw between his back and Wu 
board he lay on; the lacerations were ſhocking 

_ di not inquire whether i it was in conſequence ofa 
legal ſentence, or by his maſter's order! Was told 
BY the” black gaol-keeper that the ſlaves he ſaw 
in priſon were runaways.(612) Saw) great num- 
bers of flaves at Grenada; hardly ever ſaw ohe 

whoſe back had not ſcars. They often complain - 
ed to him (particularly the N of yes 
Hard worked and po e R 
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them wine when proper. Believes Fr 
the beſt men in the trade. Saw very different 
treatment in another ſhip. Sailors were knocked 
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. in 19 Arie r ican a Slave Trade are treate 


1 * the greateſt barbarity. Have: no lodging at all. 


except in frigate- built ſhips, in which they 
creep under the forecaſtle or aft-deck. 1 


* 8 tarpauling over the booms; always preferred c 


Co in the rain to getting under. it, on accohnt o 


| whe: gratings... 


. 5 


As ſoon as the Caves. were fold, the Tang re- p ; gb. 


1 ceived half that was due to them in currency. 
In Frazer's ſhip they were well treated, allowed: 


| had victuals from his table when ſick: he always. 
inquired after them daily, allowed ſurgeon to give 


With the firſt thing that came to hand, for trifling 
ox imaginary faults; were tied up. and flogged. 
with the cat frequently. - + The boatſwain a quiet 
inoffenſive old man, having ſome words with the 
mate was ſeverely beat, had one or two teeth 
knocked: out, id he would jump overboard, was 
am to the rail of quarter- deck, and a pump- bolt 

put in his mouth as a gag; untied was put 
under the aft · deck and a centine I placed over him 


the noxious, effluvia which continpally: (RS) thre * 


2 dam in the morning, and grog in the evenings. 


razer one. of. 


, 


all night; releaſed next morning. Same voyage a 


black boy beat every day; once after being beaten 


jumped thro' a cabin gun-port into the river, was 


picked up by a canoe ; witneſs gave him a ſhirt, 
_ aſked him if he did not expect to be devonred by 


the ſharks; ſaid. he did, but that it was better. to I 


be killed at once than to be ſo cruelly treated 
daily. Same voyage a man beaten ſeverely, never 
heard the cauſe. Heard one Sullivan a ſeaman 
; bern aſked what he muttered about having 
been never ill uſed in the ſhip, Replied, © If Jam 
nt, I cannot bear to ſee my ſhip-mates ſo cruelly. . 


uled.“ if Same night the man who had been beaten 
e and 
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Bae others in Hrigol, ad to Mr. Nortis of 
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gong to Old Calabar, 


„got into che wrong | 
e Lene Seelen and ſtripped D 


the natives, and 


| 255. marched t to Old Calabar; was informed rhat 2 0r 
roy on the march, the remainder went on beard . 
Burrows : Had this information from 
"them! named Sermon, whom he faw in 
4 1 infirmary. The treatment V0 9 ſame N 
urin the hole Voyage, C tain 1 not go i 7 
0 chi Mü 0 ot e he h 3 . 
fed. (612) = tf 
lade another "Fnce with Frazer whoſe er 7 
vas as before Geſeribed. Every man in the Alex 
ander was beat excep t himſelf, the chief mate and. 5 
Jas ment 17 5 the barbarous treatment: - ar 


L 12 * 


r 
* g 


gan 
des yot File that he was diſmi 


Sullivan. 
of failors on board at ſhip to Mr. F razer, and 


3 

On laſt voyage ty Bonny, wa 1 a IN the King 
and bia men on ſhore, that the ſteward of the 
Vulture then ip the river, i] 3 cruelly treated. 


chained in a boat Tos ey the ſhip, and found 


P. 600. 


Pr 1 Y 7 1 | - ” 
1 ; Led 1 
ſeamen. 


dead in the morning; 


at Ee gel, boch belonging to the Vulture. 


In the ſecond: voyage had 42 or 43 perſons alto-_ * . 


gether on board, buried 3. In the Alexander had 
50 and buried 9. In the laſt, had 44 or 45, and 
mg 3 Is an inaccuracy in his evidence in the 


« Y © 


i Report | relative, to the boſs of + 
In laft voyage ftopt at Meurado, Jad alta d, 


0 eqine on 83 and laid moſt of their crew were | 


Does not recollèct the ſhip's s name; oy 


told dhe belon ogy to Mr. Barber. 


Was a pup! I months i in the Briſtol Infirmary 
a great many ſeamen were broug ht there; greate . 


:  nutyber of, che dite eaſed were Guinea ſeamen, the 


others wete generally for acorn. The Guinea” 


FEITED: 2 A ** * 2 
ED | ſeamen - 


3 


* in 3 e apt 


5 


$ had this account con- 
firmed by two faitors named Ormond and Murray,” | 
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een 3 e, 


: frakuet: 1 went gut better than they came 179 
in, but thinks their wee deſtroyed as never * LY 


The productions obſerved e on the coaſt Cf Africa N = 
were cotton, wax, ivory, gold, a variety of onda, _ 5 
_ different kinds of ſpices, wild cinnamon, all tha 
Tropical fruits, the belt rice in the world, tobacco, Fein 
and many other articles.” The largest quantity * ö 
unmanufactured cotton he fy an the coaſt was, | 
about 4 or g pounds. (64 „ 
e Rice is ee aer all over the country, has p22 p. Gor. 
it with his glaſs, plantations of rice on very high 
ground, e at Cape Mount. 


Ws 


In ſecond voyage ſaw che people at work on a 
plantation belonging to a black man called Tucker, 
at Mara, between Cape Mount and the river 
Galenas. Never ſaw, or heard of a driver there, 
they ſeemed to work with great willingnels 8 
ſeeming ſatisfaction. Theſe were all men, (605) 
never faw women at work in Africa, out. of doors, 
(ibid.) This the only y plantation, he was on 
Africa. (66) Tucker was born at Sherbro 2 ſpoke 
exceeding good Engliſh.(606) 
In ſame voyage'purchaſed about 40 or 50 tons 
of rice at Junk. This the largeſt quantity he ſaw; 
| believes might have loaded the ſhip. at Junk 17 
| Cape Meſurado; the natives of thoſe places fajd 
they had, plenty, does not ſpeak with preci- 
ſion as to the quantity, has no Journal to produce f 
he ſhip's tranſackions. (619) Never heard of any 61 4) 
being loſt in the ſurf; believes it was: not at a time 
when the ſurf was very high; ; It was the. rainy ad „ 
ſon; has landed at Cape Coaſt i iy a: canoe belong- 
ing to the Caſtle 3 puncheons o f goods and a hogſ- 
1 of tobacco; oft no bulky ee enen 
e land them; ; thinks he has ſeen as. great a ſurf (619. ) 
OO as he ever Ae 05. he coaſt r 
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4790. 
l by the 405 at river Galenas and. 355 
e cotton grew in the country, has ſome 


other countries; out of 4 or 5 deliveries on ſhip- 


— 7 5 4 3 e | | | £ mv © # 55 
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"His wag ght teverat” 5 on cotton. ech nn 


che natives with à beautiful and permanent blue. 
Never ſaw the indigo or cotton grow in at da, not 
bariag been far up the country. (608) 
Has ſeen many trinkets made in 1 BG wr 
© Africans on the coaſt 3, has been. ſurpriſed. to ſee. 
ſome of the work in iron, particularly ſpears, a 
cutlaſſes, Is convinced their capacities: 0 ua! 
00 thoſe of Europeans, F 
The natives of Windward and Gold Coat YE | 
better tempered than thoſe of Bonny ; their diſpo- 
3* fitions very good. Was landed ſick 755 St. Thomas 8, 
and would have died, but for the care of a black 
man there, to whom when better he offered money 
dich he refuſed, fayjng, he had anne more 
than his duty. Do 
The Africans in general attached to their 2 
country; are as much attached to their near rel 
tions as the natives of other countries. = 
At Cape Coaſt Caſtle, on chuſing 18 e he 
objected to one who was meagre, obſerved him to 
weep, which he endeavoured to conceal, on inqui - 
ry found it was becauſe he was to be parted from 
45, brother, this induced witneſs to take him 
Is perſuaded the natives would work if proper- 8 
ly encouraged by Europeans (61 3). they have no- 
tions of performing contracts in a given time. The 
rice before mentioned was contracted for, and he 
thinks, part of the money paid, it was ready at the 
time, natives appear to have a turn for conducting 
trade. Believes, ſome of the natives now employ-. 


ed in the flave trade, if that were aboliſhed would 
_ cultivate the ſoil. Billy Frazer before mentioned, 


laid at Bonny when they ha no trade they were 
0 to plant yams. 
Thinks the females. more prolific chan ahofe of 


board two had twins. . 


* „ F 
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| Never ſaw any perſon i in Africa when by vols - 
treatment he knew to be ſlaves; has been told by Pall. 
the perſons. themſelves they were ſlaves. _ 
As to the cauſe of quitting his employment 
as furgeon of a Guinea- man, anſwered, that in his 
"ft: and and voyages reflected little on the juſtice. 
of the trade. On the laſt reflected more, and the; - 
more he did the more he was convinced chat it is 
an unnatural, iniquitous and villainous trade, and 
: could not. reconcile it to his conſcience. © * 
Could have continued his employment 4s be- 
"Heves with Captain Frazer, was afterwards ſolici- 
ted repeatedly to go to the gold coaſt by Captain 
Thomſon. If Clarkſon applied for employment for 
45 at Liverpool, it was without his knowledge 5 
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Wo. on the Were many times at Augola, faw P. 608. 
1 of. people at the river Ambris with-beads _ + 
A and crucifixes about their necks, they appeared to | 
be Roman Catholics; Mangova one of the King's 
Officers told him they were prieſts in the Country. ” 

J Always underſtood ſhips cannot begin to trade P. 60g. 

 withour leave of the King, thinks if King refuſed, 
that firing a gun into or over the town would force | 
à trade; daſhes are given to keep the King in 
cemper, trade might be carried on by Engliſh and 

French without the King's conſent if they choſe 
at all times in their power to batter his town about 
hie ears in Bonny River. 

Slaves at Bonny purchaſed with iron bars, brandy, 
india and mancheſter cotton, cloths, guns, gun- 
Reeverth braſs pans, beads, and other articles. 

ever ſaw or heard of gold duſt at Bonny. 

If ſtared otherwiſe in report of Privy Council, 
their miſtake and not his. Gold an article of ex- 
chan ge on gold coaſt. 1 

The care and cleanlineſs of negroes generally. at- P. 610. 
ehe to by the mates. In Frazer's ſhips. mates 

| always cauſed the HOP: roots . WW e 
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f with fire pans. In many ſhips this not 
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From the number who had the flux on that voyage, 


fortable. Believes the apartments generally kept 
as clean as the nature of the diſorder permits, un- 


1 f 7 ' 4 2 
e nne 


P. 611. Conjectures ſome ſlaves come from a diſtance, all 
he has talked to by means of interpreters ſaid were 


tolen; does not recollect any confeſſed they were 
ſold for crimes, 1 if criminals were not 
pPurchaſed by the ff 
in their owfi country, 


P. 613. Europeans haye always power to get what they 


pleaſe done by holding out their commodities. 


Blacks at Bonny always wooded and watered the 


ſhips on being paid. Thinks the manners of the 


Afticans tay be changed by means of trade with 


this country. Is going to try the experiment. 


P. 614. Does not undefftand Portugueſe, Traders at 
| St. Thomas's all ſpeak Engliſh enough to be under- 


ſtood, conyefſed with the men who took notice of 
him there in corrupt Engliſh. Has been on board a 
French African ſhip at Bonny, officers ſaid a good 
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ips they would be ſet to work 
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- the apartments very diſagreeable, the diſch | 
being 11voluntary, 1mpoffible to keep them. com- 


quantity of wine given to the ſlaves every day, 
Wega on b. liſh ſhips, but not enough. 
e Offered voluntarily to givethe Rev. Mr. Clarkſon, 

dat Briſtol, all affiftance and information in his 


preferment, | 


a. 
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. preferment, has employed hifaſelf in gaining in. 1790. 


believes his travelling expences were paid, by: the P. 616. 


o 


committe in London, is out of pocket, ſpent more 


than he received,. was at Liverpogl 8 or 9 weeks, 


returned from thence to Briſtol.” Has fince gene- % 0 
, | ally refided with his farher in Briſtol,'ro whom | 
-# conſiderably in debt. His emoluments when he 
quitted the trade nearly the fame as when he en 
ered” into. it, Captain Thompſon in 1787 offered i 
Hum any thing in reaſpn to g with hint. ed 4 I 
\ © Canndt converſe in the African languages; the p 67 
knowledge he has obtained of their laws and cuf- 

tdttcßms, has been from perſons employed in the hib 


* 
J 
7 


as interpreters, watermen, or pilots: At Bonn 


v. 


9 


e Kalke with the King, Blundel Faubre, a prin | 
FCipal trader, down to the canoe boys. On wind 
ward coaſt has talked with ſome o he mens” 1 
As Tucker and Robin Gray, King of cape Mpunt, i 
Þur not on the manner of making flaves, they not 1 
troubling themſelves on that head. Never pro- 
feſſed to know the hiſtory of the windward coaſt; 
believes the natives are little acquainted with an 
+ thing out of their own towns: Has been often on 
ſhorxe on the windward coaſt. Believes the King 
at Bonny never does any thing of conſequence 
without conſulting the parliament men; knows p61 
not how far their power extends; believes a book © **. * 
which was produced is Capt. Frazer's journal or 
trade book, Cannot fpeak with certainty as to 
the quantity of the rice, or the time in which-it 
was ſhipped ; was always on board the ſhip while 
the rice was taking in. There was no apparent 
difficulty in getting this quantity (630) thinks the 
_ - "time agreed was 6 weeks, if wrong, not ſo inten- 
_- "tionally, Rice was brought along-fide in a canoe P. 620. 
jn baſkets ; has ſeen ſmall quantities brought on 
board in boxes or old . Never _ 


Sy 242 Antes, 5 PALCONBRID ZE, 


15790. da baſket. _ When Frazer made the agreement 
N with Joſe Will, heard the word tons mentioned 
— ſeveral times; knows not. whether 20 hundred 
” _- _ weight was meant, underſtood it fo, but does not 
 . 1 to be accurate, ſpeaks from conjecture, 
O31)... 
Extract from Capt. Frazer's 3870 21. by which 
Ir appears. that from Sept. 19 to Oct. 15, 1783, 
„Joſe Will, King Will and Jol. Weſt bad ſeveral 5 I 


articles, to pay 240 baſkets of rice in 40 days, and 
left a girl as ſecurity, Tom Wilſon had ſundries, 
p,6 622, to pay 120 baſkets rice, left one of his people as 
pan. Joſe Campbell had ſundries, to pay 4 
. 1 BE rice, left a boy in pawn. Robin Campbell 
155 | ſundries, to pay 140 crews rice, left a man in 
Pawn, Robin Gray had ſundries, to pay 120 
- crews rice. Sold ſundries in barter for about 60 
ct. rice and other articles; ; total 405 baſkets, 4 
P, 623, 260 crews, and 60 cwt. rice, and. that 0 rom No.5 ö 
to 10, Received all the rice, &c. and diſcharg ged 7 
the pawns; but Frazer, put down all the rice FR 
bought at Junk-witneſs to purchaſe rice at dif- 
ferent places on the grain coaſt, of which he be. 
N no account was taken. (631)  _ 
| Does not recollect that the rice was damaged i in oo 
its paſſage from the ſhore to the ſhip, or by the 
ſurf. Belieyes it was often wetted * the Raid, 
d p. 62 1 which is violent at times, 
i Believes Allan and Campbell were Guinea · ac · 
tors, who ſold the ſlaves in Jamaica, |i in the voy⸗ 
age of 1783 and 4, An account of ſales exhibited 
ſigned by thoſe 3 and inſerted page 637, 

638, 639, and _ 
= Never ſaw at any one time on the coat 1 in Africa 
„ ſufficient quantity, of rice, cotton or indigo to 
WM load a veſſel of 200 tons; but does not know what 

| there may be inland; was ſcarce a mile from the 
| ſea, Remembers to have bept was at Bonny 


e Or twice, „„ 5 
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Never knew Frazer refuſe any likely good fe- 1790, 
male ſlaves; knows little of the African laws; Partll. 
underſtood from the natives that kidnapping was ws 
an avowed practice, i. e. a very common practice. P. 625. 
Believes all the captains on the trade would pur- 
chafe ſlaves, knowing them to be kidnapped. | 
Has been at Grenada and Jamaica, and touched _ 
at St. Chriſtopher's, but was not on ſhore, ſtanding P 626. 4 
off and on at St. Kitt's, ſaw as he thought a great 
ſurf, boats ſeemed to have ſome difficulty in get- „ -- 
ting thro' it; thinks he has ſeen the ſurf on the P. 627. 
windward coaſt of Africa as high as that in the road 
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Never a flave flogged in the Britiſh Iſlands; ſaw 
dne who had been ſeverely flogged ; did not en- 
quire by whoſe authority it was done 
Never ſaw a ſoldier flogged, has ſeen a failor; P. Cab. 


MAL, : 


* - 


never heard of a ſoldier dying in conſequence of 
flogging. Has been informed flaves are flogged 
e 111 Grengans oo 9 EL 
Is going to induce the Africans to cultivate their 
country, and raife ſuch articles as will fell in this 
country in exchange for our manufactures the 
plan not yet entirely ſettled has no fortune —ex- 
pPeects to be paid by his employers. The Commit- 
cee for the abolition of the Slave Trade not con- 
cerned ; two or three members are ſubſcribers. P. 6294 
_ Slaves fo crouded in all his voyages as not to 
have more room to lie on 'than a man in his 
Coffin, told the privy council that the ſhip on the 
. ſecond voyage was not much crouded becauſe they 


had not the ſame number as in the laſt. . 

las not heard that the Europeans go up the 

dountry to the places from whence the ſlaves are 

brought, their information on the manner in which 
ſlaves are made is from the black traders and pur- P. 636; 


chaſed negroes. Has every reaſon to believe from 
the concurrent teſtimony of others that the practice 
of firing villages for the purpoſe of making flaves 
does really exit, _ Hh 2 e 


On 


3 8e 2 200 boartl . 1 der tl 8 ing 
5 Parti. one day broken a plate had a W N at hin, 
which would have deſtroyed him if he had not 
[I 3 25 ſtooped or dropped down. The carpenter's mate 
_ having let his pitch · pot catch fire, he and the cook 
were both tied up, ſhipp'd and flogg'd, the cook 
With greateſt ſeverity, and had "Y water and 
ets Cayenne pepper rubbed on his back. A man wo 
1 I ER came on board in a convaleſcent ſtate, being ſe- 


LS. 138 beaten for he knows not what cauſe, aſked 


OV ug the witneſs for ſomething to rub his back vith, 
was ordered by the captain not to give him an 
thing; the man went and lay under the forecaſtle; 
viſited him often when he complained of his — 
bruiſes; had a return. of his flux, and died in 
weeks from the time he was beaten; his laſt words 
, were, „I cannot puniſh him (the captain) but 
God will '—The'boiling over of the pitch pot at- 
14 tended with danger, was the fault of the carpen- 
| tter's mate, not of the one, 50 8 no pu- 
„ ihnen for it.. Tr 
„ Attends by deſire of the committee a the ho" 
lition of ſlave trade, it is at their option to give him 
any thing or not, but having attended on their bu- 
nest 1 7 + to have his e Nd 
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| Witneſs examined Captain AMBRosE Lacs. 


ek 625. Has been in the African trade; was at Old 
. Calabar, in 1767, captain of the Edgar, Nine 
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"Engliſh ſhips were then there, all in the African 


Trade. To end a diſpute which had ſubſiſted ſome 
time between the people of the Old and New Town, 

| both parties agreed to meet on ſhip- board. 
When firſt there, in 1748, there were no inhabi- 
3 tants at Old Town. Some time after diſputes aroſe 
„ betucen thoſe now e Old- Town pe and New 
RO Town ek 5 


fi * 


| 1 Rx 4 


ay ® 22 42 PT E: : ' - os . 
ES 3 " K. > Ie 5; *q Wt 1 ; | 
Were nat invited rant intents, to eat 18 
. EL 5 3133 


chief people of Old Town came on 


= Ty ar; the duke, chief: man of. ON 


170000 was to have met them. Came on board at 


P. 65 half Pa. 2 in the mornihg. About 8 witneſs was 


goin reakfaſt with a man calling himſelf king 
f O a Ct 4 of whoſe large canoes were alo 
fide; cannot tell where the others were; 3..Was Ju 


Imo, à brother of his, was firing. Went on deck 
with the king, and was told his gunner was killed. 
King went into his canoe, left his ſon with witneſs on 


board. Firing laſted 10 or 15 minutes," but 13 5 


be certain, The canoes were then moſt of 


got a ſtern of his ſhip, within 300 or 400 yard "+; 


5 
/ 


ouring out coffee when he heard a firing; king ſaid 


Had not time to make obſervations of the two RE 


parties; wanted to defend himſelf; was no further 
moleſted ; the canoes were gone. The ſmall arms 

are always: loaden ; they were locked up; the cheſt 

was broke open; key afterwards found in the gun- 

ner's pocket. None of his people concerned in the 
attray; no guns, great or ſmall, or even a piſtol, fired 
P, 635. Gas” his ſhip; nor, that he * oy from any other. 


The king killed no one on board his ſhip, nor was 


the king, that he knows, on board any other, No 
ſlaves were made on the occaſion. 

Went to Old Calabar the beginning of July, ſailed 
| firſt week in December; cannot exaQtly ſtate when 
this happened. 

Never heard the Engliſh entered i into this bullneds 
With an improper view; they reaped no benefit from 
it; it was againſt the trade. Knows of no conſul- 
tation of the Engliſh captains about this difference. 
Never ſtopt to windward but-twice. Rice crews 
| Hold from 2 to 3 gallons; differ in different parts of 
the coaſt ; largeſt he ſaw three gallons. 
Breakfafted with the Rev. Mr. Clarkſon and 
P. 655. ys Rathbone at Mr. Chatfers' 85 Liverpool. Mr. 


Clarklon 


dcr of Alfie. The e buſineſs was men- 
tioned.. Told Mr. Chaffers (who aſked him) 


could not tell How many blacks were killed that 
day; that his ſhip was fired 1 into, his gunner killed, „ 
ben "that he did Fae know whether they did not 
mean to facrifice him. Gave no advice to any of | 


the r at that time. 
Knows not who killed his gunner; it muſt have 


bath done from ſome of the canoes at a diſtance: 
thinks fom the New Town people, becauſe the Old 5 
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